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SPECIMEN CHARITIES. 


CHARITY is generally acknow- 
ledged to be, particularly by those 
who do not practise it, the greatest 
of the virtues. Judged by this 
standard, everything connected with 
it ought to command a special in- 
terest. Among ourselves the most 
practical form of it is exhibited in 
the institutions provided for the 
care of that large section of society 
that may be classed as the unfortu- 
nate, It is only natural to suppose, 
then, that the reports of these insti- 
tutions would be caught up and 
studied with avidity by the public, 
who in some shape or form pay for 
and support them. Nothing, how- 
ever, is further from the truth. It 
is safe to say that not one man out 
of every hundred ever sees a report 
of any single institution, or ever 
dreams even of the existence of 
such a thing. 

This indifference to how our 
money goes is one of the chief caus- 
es of the gross peculations and 
frauds that startle and shock the 
public mind from time to time. 
Where scrutiny is not close and 


constant, the conduct of those who 
have reason to expect scrutiny is 
apt to be proportionately loose and 
careless. There is no intention in 
saying this to arraign the managers 
of public institutions with loose and 
careless conduct in the discharge 
of their duties and the dispensing 
of the large sums of money confided 
to their care. All that we would 
say is that the public is too inert 
in the matter. A sharp lookout on 
officials of any kind never does 
harm to any one. It will be court- 
ed by honest men, while it hangs 
like the sword of Damocles over 
the heads of the dishonest. At all 
events, it is the safest voucher for 
activity, zeal, and honesty on all 
sides. 

The reports of several of the in- 
stitutions best known to the public 
in this city have been examined, 
and the result of the investigation 
will be set forth in this article. It 
may be said here that perhaps a 
chief reason for the general apathy 
of the public regarding these reports 
is due to the reports themselves, 
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290 Specimen 
As a rule, they seem to be drawn up 
with thé express purpose of giving 
the least possible information in the 
most roundabout fashion. The very 
sight of them warns an inquirer off. 
While he is solely intent on finding 
out what such and such an institu- 
tion does for its inmates, what it 
has done, what it purposes doing, 
how it is conducted, what it costs, 
what it produces, what success it 
can point to in plain black and 
white, and not in general terms, he 
is almost invariably treated to homi- 
lies on charity ; to dissertations on 
the growing number of the poor and 
the awfulness of crime; to tirades on 
the public-school question ; to high- 
ly-colored opinions on the duty of 
enforcing education ; to extracts from 
letters that, for all he can determine, 
date from nowhere and are signed 
by no one. Such is a fair descrip- 


tion of the average “ report” of any 


given charity or public institution, 
as any conscientious reader who is 
anxious for a sleepless night and 
morning headache may convince 
himself by glancing at the first half- 
dozen that come in his way. 

This is much to be regretted. 
Little more than a year ago public 
inquiry was stimulated by the pub- 
lic press to examine into the record 
of the institutions that for years and 
years have been absorbing vast sums 
of money, with no very apparent re- 
sult. Grave charges were then 
made and substantiated by very tg- 
ly figures, showing that the cost of 
the majority of institutions was en- 
ormously in excess of the good ef- 
fected. It was charged that the 
statistics were not clear, that the 
managers shirked inquiry, that the 
salaries were enormously dispropor- 
tionate to the work done—in a word, 
that the least benefit accrued to 
those for whom the institutions were 
founded, erected, and kept a-going. 
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Suspicion speedily took possession 
of the public mind that what went 
by the name of public charity was 
nothing more nor less than a sys- 
tem of organized plunder. 

That opinion is neither endorsed 
nor gainsaid here. The result of 
such investigations as have been 
made of reports drawn up for the 
past year have been simply set forth, 
so that every reader may judge for 
himself as to the benefits accruing 
to the public from the institutions 
in their midst which every year ab- 
sorb an aggregate of several millions 
of public and private funds. 

The institutions whose reports 
have been examined are for chil- 
dren of both sexes and of all creeds. 
Some of them are more, some less, 
directly under State control. All, 
at least, are under State patronage. 
Their aim and purport is to relieve 
the State of a stupendous task— 
the care and future provision for 
children who, without such care 
and provision, would in all proba- 
bility go astray, and become, if not 
a Manger, at least a burden, to the 
State. On this ground the State or 
city, or both together, make or makes 
to each one certain apportionments 
and awards of the public moneys. 
Those apportionments and awards 
are not in all cases equal either in 
amount or in average. It is not 
claimed here that they are necessa- 
rily bound to be equal either in 
amount or in average. The gift is 
practically a ree gift on the part of 
the State, although between itself 
and the institutions the award 
made partakes of the nature of a 
contract. So much is allowed for 
the care of State wards. What may 
be fairly claimed, however, is that 
the awards of the State should be 
regulated by justice and impartial- 
ity. Most money ought to be given 
where it is clear that most good 
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is effected by it. This system of 
award does not prevail. | 

Again, as these institutions un- 
dertake the entire control of their 
inmates, and to a great extent 
their disposal after leaving, they 
are charged with the mental, moral, 
and physical training of those in- 
mates. A vast number of the chil- 
dren are in all cases of the Catholic 
faith. 

As the general question of re- 
ligion in our public institutions 
was dealt with at length in the 
April number of THE CATHOLIC 
WoRLD, there is no need of return- 
ing to it here further than to re- 
mind our readers that the moral 
training of Catholic children in pub- 
lic institutions is utterly unprovid- 
ed for. Our main questions now are : 
What do our public institutions do 
for the public? What do they do 
for the inmates? How much does 
it cost them to do it? Whence 
does the money that sustains them 
come, and whither does it go? 

It is far easier to put these ques- 
tions than to obtain a satisfactory 
answer to them. Of the fitness of 
putting them and the importance 
of answering them fully and fair- 
ly no man can doubt. They are 
equally important to the public at 
large, to the State, and to the insti- 
tutions themselves. It is fitting 
and right that we know which insti- 
tutions do the best work in the 
best way; which merit the support 
of the public and of the State ; 
which, if any, are concerned chiefly 
about the welfare of their inmates ; 
which, if any, are concerned chiefly 
about the welfare of their officers 
and directors. Let us see how far 
the Fiftieth Annual Report of the 
Managers of the Society for the Re- 
Sormation of Juvenile Delinquents 
may enlighten us on these interest- 
ing points. 
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In this institution there were re- 
ceived during the year (1874) 
seven hundred and_ twenty-four 
children, of whom six hundred and 
thirty-six were new inmates. The 
total number in the institution for 
the year was one thousand three 
hundred and eighty-seven. The 
average figure taken on which to 
calculate the year’s expenditure is 
seven hundred and forty. Whence 
the children come may be inferred 
from the words of the superintend- 
ent’s report (page 38): “ By its char- 
ter the House of Refuge is author- 
ized to receive boys under commit- 
ment by a magistrate from the first 
three judicial districts, and girls 
from all parts of the State. The 
age of subjects who may be com- 
mitted is limited to sixteen years.* 
State Prison Inspectors have pow- 
er to transfer young prisoners from 
Sing Sing prison, under seventeen 
years of age, to this institution, if 
in their judgment they are proper 
subjects for its discipline . ; 
Prior to 1847 this was the only 
place, except the prisons, in the 
State, authorized to receive juven- 
ile delinquents. At that time the 
Western House of Refuge was or- 
ganized at Rochester, and boys 
from the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth judicial districts were 
directed, by the act under which 
that institution was organized, to 
be sent there. The State Prison 
Inspectors may transfer young pri- 
soners from the State prisons of 
Auburn and Dannemora to the 
Western House, the same as from 
Sing Sing here. The United States 
courts, sitting within the State, 
may commit youthful offenders un- 
der sixteen years of age to either 
institution. ‘The expense for the 

* The age of some of the “ children” in this in- 


stitution actually runs up to twenty and even twen- 
ty-one. 
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support of these is paid by the 
United States government. Girls 
from all parts of the State are sent 
to this house, there being no fe- 
male department at the. Western 
House.” 

The expenses for support of the 
(average) seven hundred and forty 
children for 1874 amounted to 
$103,524 23, according to the su- 
perintendent’s report. To defray 
this, there was contributed in all 
$74,968 61 of public moneys, in the 
following allotnients : 


By Annual Appropriation, 

By Balance Special Appropri- 
ation, $ ° ® 

On account Special Appropri- 
ation, 1874, . " 

By Board of Education, 

By Theatre Licenses, 


$40,000 00 
10,500 00 


10,000 00 
7,468 61 
7,000 00 


$74,968 61 


There is one remark to be made 
on these figures, which have been 
copied item by item from the report. 
They do not tally with the report 
of the State Treasurer. In his re- 
port the award to the society is set 
down as $66,500, There is evi- 
dently a mistake somewhere. A 
small item of $6,000 is missing from 
the report of the society. Where 
can it have gone? The president 
himself, Mr. Edgar Ketchum, en- 
dorses the figures of the superinten- 
dent and treasurer. He tells us 
(page 14) that the receipts for 1874, 
“from the State Comptroller, an- 
nual and special appropriations,” 
are $60,500; but there is that 
page 34 of the 2ynual report of 
the State ‘'reasurer, which sets Jit 
down plumply at $66,500. There 
will doubtless be forthcoming an 
excellent explanation of this singu- 
lar discrepancy between the reports. 
‘The State Treasurer may have made 
the mistake ; but, if not, one is per- 
mitted to ask, is this the kind of 
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arithmetic taught in the Society for 
the Reformation of Juvenile Delin- 
quents ? 

The remaining deficit is covered 
by “labor of the inmates "—which 
is rated at $41,594 48—-sale of waste 
articles, etc. ‘There is no mention 
whatever made of private donations. 
With an exception that will be not- 
ed, there is not a hint at such a 
thing throughout the sixty-eight 
pages of the report. If private do- 
nations were received at this insti- 
tution during the year, the donors 
will search the fiftieth annual re- 
port in vain for any.account of them. 
Attention is called to this point, be- 
cause in every other report exam- 
ined the private donations have 
been ample, duly acknowledged, 
and accounted for; but the mana- 
gers of the Society for the Reforma- 
tion of Juvenile Delinquents ob- 
serve silence on this subject. 

Looking to see how the money 
went, we find the largest item of the 
expenses set down as $44,521 62, 
for “food and provisions.” The 
next largest item is $34,880 52, for 
salaries—as nearly as possible one- 
third of the whole expense. ‘This is 
a very important item. One-third of 
the entire expenses, and consider- 
ably over half the net cost for the 
support of the institution during the 
year, was consumed in salaries. In- 
to the various other items it is not 
necessary to go, as in these two 
by far the largest portion of the ex- 
penses is accounted for. ‘he sum 
of the remainder for “ clothing,” 
“fuel and light,” “bedding and 
furniture,” “ books and stationery 
for the schools and chapel,” “ or- 
dinary repairs,”: and “ hospital,” 
amounts only to $27,555 84, or over 
$7,000 less than the salaries; while 
“all other expenses not included ” 
in what has already been mentioned 
amount only to $23,339 23. 











As this is the fiftieth annual re- 
port, the managers of the institution 
have thought it a fitting time to 
publish a review of the work done 
during the last half-century and of 
the cost of its doing. ‘The “ finan- 
cial statement for fifty years” in- 
forms us that “ the cost for real es- 
tate and buildings for the use of the 
institution, including repairs and 
improvements,” was $745,740 31. 
This amount was paid “in part by 
private subscriptions and dona- 
tions ’’—the solitary mention to be 
found of anything of the kind 
throughout the report—and the re- 
mainder “by money received for 
insurance for loss by fires, money 
received from saie of property in 
Twenty-third Street, New York, 
and by State appropriations.” ‘The 
amount of private subscriptions and 
donations was $38,702 04; thus 
leaving $707,038 27, by far the 
greater portion of which, it is to be 
presumed, was paid by State appro- 
priations. 

So far for the real estate and 
buildings for fifty years. Let us 
now look at the cost of support for 
the same period. 

Including every item of expense, 
except for the grounds and build- 
ings, the sum total is $2,106,009 16. 
Of this $767,189. 31 was paid from 
labor of the inmates and sale of 
articles; the remaining $1,338,- 
819 85 was paid “from moneys re- 
ceived from appropriations made 
by the State and by the city of New 
York, from the licenses of theatres, 
from the excise and marine funds.” 
In short, with the exception of the 
$38,702 04 already mentioned as 
coming from private subscriptions 
and donations, of the money re- 
ceived from sale of property in 
Twenty-third Street, New York, and 
the amount earned by the inmates, 
the State has covered the entire ex- 
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penses of the Society for the Re- 
formation of Juvenile Delinquents 
since its founding, fifty years ago. 
Those expenses, according to their 
own showing, were $2,045,868 12. 
Thus it is within the truth to say 
that this society has received $2,- 
000,000 from the State within the 
last fifty years, one-third of which 
amount, if the figures for last year 
be a fair gauge, was consumed in 
salaries. 

Such hasbeen the cost—a weighty 
one. What is the result? What 
has been achieved by this immense 
outlay ?—for immense itis. Weare 
informed (p. 39) that “when a 
child is dismissed from the house, 
an entry is made under the history, 
giving the name, residence, and 
occupation of the person into whose 
care the boy or girlis given. Pains 
are taken, by correspondence and 
otherwise, to keep informed of their 
subsequent career as far a3 possible, 
and such information when receiv- 
ed, whether favorable or unfavor- 
able, is noted under the history.” 

The result may be given briefly: 
Fifteen thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-one children have passed 
through the institution in fifty years. 
Of these thirty-eight per cent. have 
been heard from “ favorably,” four- 
teen per cent. “unfavorably,” while 
forty-eight per cent, are classified 
as “unknown.” ‘Thus it is seen 
that not nearly one-half have turn- 
ed out well; a very considerable 
number have turned out badly; 
and of a larger number than either 
—of almost half, in fact—nothing is 
known. And it has taken about 
three millions of dollars (a far 
higher figure if the private dona- 
tions, of which no account is given, 
ranked for anything) to achieve this 
magnificent result ! 

We have only one comment to 
offer. If, with the practically un- 
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limited means at their disposal, the 
managers of the society can do no- 
thing better for and with the chil- 
dren than they have done after fifty 
years of trial, the experiment is, to 
say the least, a costly failure. In- 
deed, it is not at all extravagant to 
assert that, taking into considera- 
tion the migratory habits of our 
people and the ups and downs of 
life, these children, if allowed to 
run their own course, wotld, were 
it possible to follow up their histo- 
ries, probably show as high a per- 
centage of “favorable” zs this so- 
ciety has been able to show. In 
the proud words of the superinten- 
dent’s report, “The results of 
half a century of labor in the cause 
of God and humanity are now be- 
fore us !” * 
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* Possibly the superintendent, Mr. Israel C. 
Jones, and such as he, have had much to do with 
bringing about this magnificent result. Their 
course of treatment of the unfortunate children com- 
mitted to their care is sufficiently well known to 
many of our readers. Here is a picture of Mr. 
Jones and his associate reformers, painted by his own 
hand, and exhibited to the public gaze in a court of 
justice. It occurred during the trial of Justus Dunn, 
an inmate of the Institution for the Reformation of 
Juvenile Delinquents, for the killing of Samuel Cal- 
vert, one of the keepers. In his cross-examination 
Mr Jones testified respecting various modes of 
punishment used in the institution. One was as 
follows: “* I know of Ward being tied up by the 
thumbs. (The witness described this mode of 
punishment.) In the tailor’s shop there is an iron 
column five inches in diameter; around the top of 
that was placed a small. cord, and another small cord 
was run through it, and dropped down; the doys’ 
thumbs were put into the ends and drawn up un- 
til the arms were extended, but their feet were 
not moved. 

“ By Judge Bedford: How long were they kept in 
that position? A. From three, perhaps to eight 
minutes. ‘To Mr Howe: I tried the effect upon 
myself ; it was an idea that struck me to deal w'th 
that particular class of boys. I think seven, not to 
exceed eight, boys were punished in this way. I was 
present during the punishment of one of the boys 
part of the time. I went out of the room. 

“ By Judge Bedford: You do not know of your 
own knowledge whether they were raised from the 
ground? A. Not of my own knowledge. 

** By Mr. How2: Yousaw the boys put up by this 
smail whip-cord? A. Yes, sir. 

*Q. And you would leave the room when they 
were spliced up? A. Yes, sir; I stepped out of 
the room once or twice. I have seen boys beaten 
with a rattan, but not so severely as to be able to 
count the welts by the blood.” 

‘There is much more of the same character, but 
the «xtract given is enough to show the means adopt- 
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An institution similar to the one 
just examined is the New York 
Juvenile Asylum, whose Zwenty- 
second Annual Report is published. 
Unlike its predecessor, it acknow- 
ledges “the readiness with which 
the necessary funds, beyond those 
received from the public treasury, 
are supplemented by private bene- 
ficence.” It hasa Western agency, 
whose business it is to “ procure 
suitable homes for children placed 
under indenture, and conduct the 
responsible work of perpetuated 
guardianship, which forms the dis- 
tinguishing feature of our chartered 
obligations” (Report, p. 12). We 
are informed that “an analysis of 
the treasurer’s report confirms the 
uniform experience of the board, 
that the appropriations from the 
city treasury of $110, and from 
the Board of Education of about 
$13 50, per annum, for each child, 
are inadequate to the support of 
the institution on its present re- 
quired scale of superior excel- 
lence.” 

‘The treasurer's report is a study. 
The expenses for the year (1874) 
were $95,976 83. Of this sum $67,- 
452 05 is set down plumply as 
for “ salaries, wages, supplies, etc., 
for Asylum.” How much of it was 
devoted to “salaries,” how much 
to “wages,” how much to “ sup- 
plies,” and how much to “ etc.,” 
whatever that financial mystery 
may mean, is left to conjecture. A 
similar entry for the House (con- 
nected with the asylum) amounts 
to $16,875 59; and a third, for the 
Western agency, to $5,303 18. By 
this happy arrangement there only 
remain some two thousand odd 
dollars to be accounted for, and 


ed in this estimable institution and by this eminent - 
ly pious superintendent for the reformation of juve- 
nile delinquents. It is like reading again the pages 
of another but an earlier Reformation. 











the balance-sheet pleasantly closes, 
leaving the reader as wise as ever 
on the important query, Who gets 
the lion’s share of the money, the 
children or the managers ? 

To cover the expenses of the 
year, the corporation gave $63,899 
40; the Board of Education, $8,- 
833 23- Thus public moneys cov- 
ered the great bulk of the annual 
expense. The carefully-confused 
figures of the treasurer make it im- 
possible to say whether or not a 
judicious paring of the “ salaries, 
wages, etc.,” might not have en- 
abled the same moneys to cover it 
all and still leave a balance in the 
bank. 

As it is hopeless to investigate 
how the money went, item by item, 
let us turn to the children for 
whose benefit it was given. 

The whole number in the Asylum 
and House of Reception at the be- 
ginning of the year was 617; receiv- 
ed during the year, 581 ; discharged, 
585; average for the year, 617. 
Of the discharged, 9 were inden- 
tured, 103 sent to the Western agen- 
cy, 466 discharged to parents and 
friends. 

The managers are very strongly 
in favor of placing the children in 
“Western homes,” and doubtless 
most persons interested in the ques- 
tion of caring for these children 
would agree with them, could satis- 
factory evidence only be given of 
the actual advantages of the plan. 
But such evidence is not furnished 
by any of the reports we have ex- 
amined. This asylum, for instance, 
has been sending children West 
year after year, and yet the super- 
intendent informs us, as a piece of 
special news, that “in the early part 
of November last the superintend- 
ent went to Illinois, for the purpose 
of becoming better acquainted with 
the practical workings of the 
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agency, and visiting the children 
sent West in their new homes.” 
This is given as an event in the 
workings of the institution. In 
other words, thechildren sent out 
were left absolutely to the Western 
agent, who may have been a very 
worthy and conscientious person, or 
who may have been nothing of the 
kind. The amount expended on 
the Western agency would not 
seem to indicate any very extensive 
or arduous labors. The result of 
the superintendent’s trip was a visi- 
tation of twenty-five children, and, 
on the strength of that very limited 
number of visits and the represen- 
tations of the agent, he states that 
“it was evident that great care was 
taken and good judgment exercised 
in providing children with the best 
of homes and looking after their 
general welfare.” 

The Western agent himself re- 
ports: “For sixteen years the 
Asylum has been sending to IIli- 
nois, and placing in families as ap- 
prentices, those who have become 


permanently its wards, and during 


that time two thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety-nine have been thus 
cated for. ‘Their employers have 
been required to make a legal con- 
tract in writing, binding themselves 
to provide suitably for their physi- 
cal comfort during their minority, 
instruct them in a specified trade, 
allow them to attend school four 
months in each year, give them mora 
and reltgious training, and make a 
stipulated payment of clothing and 


money at the expiration of their 


apprenticeship. ... The Asylum 
is required by its charter to see 
that the terms of every contract are 
faithfully performed throughout the 
entire period of the apprentice- 
ship.” 

Of course these conditions are 
very favorable to the children, pro- 
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vided only that they are carried 
out. That they are always carried 
out is doubtful, and the number of 
complaints made by both children 
and employers, mentioned — inci- 
dentally, tend to strengthen this 
doubt. Then as regards the 
“moral and religious training”: 
What in the case of Catholic chil- 
dren such training is likely to be 
may be inferred from the fact that 
the Catholic religion is proscribed 
in the Asylum and House, as also 
from the fact mentioned by the 
agent himself (p. 42) that among 
the employers “ prejudiced against 
indentures,” “ occasionally one ob- 
jects to them oa the ground of con- 
sctentious scruples ;”“ but,” he adds, 
“it rarely occurs that they can- 
not be prevailed upon to comply 
with our regulations in this par- 
ticular.” 

What the Western “Home” is 
may be judged from the following 
pregnant sentence of the agent’s 
report: “I am not instructed by 
the committee, nor would it be 
well to make it an attractive ren- 
dezvous, and the children are 
meither drawn to it by factitious 
allurements nor encouraged to 
make a protracted stay.” ‘The un- 
solicited testimony on this point 
may be taken as unimpeachable. 
He admits that “instances of 
wrongs frequently come to our 
knowledge, and doubtless many 
others exist of which we have not 
been made aware.” Accordingly, 
‘““to prevent such abuses,” “ an ad- 
ditional agent has recently been en- 
gaged, who will be employed exclu- 
sively as a visitor.” This addition- 
al agent commenced service “ about 
five weeks” from the date of the 
Western agent’s report; but “ un- 
precedentedly stormy weather and 
difficult travelling have rendered it 
impossible for him to enter upon 
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his special work.” And such is all 
the practical information furnished 
us concerning the Western branch 
of this institution, notwithstanding 
that “every employer and every 
apprentice is written fo at least once 
annually.” 

The report of the agent tells us 
really little or nothing. Indeed, its 
tone is not at all sanguine. His 
“time has been too fully occupied 
to accomplish much in the way 
of gathering statistics of what is, 
in my belief, a demonstrable fact : 
that, with as few exceptions as oc- 
cur among other children, asylum 
wards become reputable and pros- 
perous citizens.” No doubt; proof 
will be given afterwards that this 
belief is well founded, but not as 
regards the institution in question. 
In its case, unfortunately, the de- 
monstration is the one thing want- 
ing. 

The total number of children ad- 
mitted to the institution from 1853 
to 1873 is 17,035, of whom 12,975 
were of native, 3,820 of foreign 
birth. Ireland.contributed 2,006 ; 
France, 71; Spain, 6; Italy, 75; 
South America, 5; Austria, 5; 
all of whom may be safely classed 
as Catholics. Of the native-born 
New York alone contributed eleven 
thousand five hundred and seven- 
ty-one, all the other States together 
adding only one thousand three 
hundred and ninety-six. Thenum- 
ber of native-born children of Irish 
parents in the State of New York 
within the last twenty years may 
be left to easy conjecture. One 
thing is certain: that the faith of 
all the Catholic children admitted 
to this institution was, while they 
remained in it, and as long as they 
remained under its supervision, pro- 
scribed, while they were compelled 
to conform to the Church Es- 
tablished in Public Institutions. 
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There is no financial statement for 
the twenty years, ; 

The Children’s Aid Society has 
also published its Zwenty-second An- 
nual Report. This is one of the 
most extensive organizations in the 
city, and has quite a net-work of 
homes, lodging-houses, and indus- 
trial schools connected with it, as 
well as a Western agency similar 
in its office to that already noticed. 
Although not, in the accepted 
sense, a“ public institution,” it de- 
pends in a great measure on State 
aid for its support. It professes 
to be superior in its mode of work 
to any public institution. That 
point is too extensive to enter upon 
here. We merely pursue our plan 
of searching its own record to see 
what it has done. One of its chief 
aims may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing statement of the report (page 
4): “The plan which this society 
has followed out so persistently 
during twenty-two years, of saving 
the vagrant and neglected children 
of the city, by placing them in care- 
fully-selected homes in the West 
and in the rural districts, is now 
universally admitted to be success- 
ful. It has not cost one-tenth part 
of the expense which a plan de- 
manding support in public institu- 
tions would have done, and has 
been attended by wonderfully en- 
couraging moral and material re- 
sults.” 

As it is impossible within present 
limits to examine every detail of 
this extensive report, which fills 96 
pages, we pass at once to the trea- 
surer’s figures. The expenses for 
the past year amount to $225,747 
92. To cover this the city and 
county of New York contributed 
$93,333 34; the Board of Educa- 
tion, $32,893 95; being a total of 
$126,227 29 contributed from the 
public moneys, The rest is made 
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up by private donations, legacies 
etc, 

As an illustration of the difficul- 
ties to be met with in trying to ex- 
tract the gist of the various reports, 
the following sentence from the 
one in hand may serve. In de- 
scribing “the year’s work’’ the 
superintendent says (p. 8): “The 
labors of charity of this society 
have become so extended and 
multifarious that it is exceedingly 
difficult to give any satisfactory 
picture of them.” If this is his 
opinion, what is ours likely to be ? 
However, we will make such use of 
the limited means at our disposal 
as may tend to give some idea of 
the workings of this society. 

The “industrial schools” con- 
stitute a prominent feature of it. 
There are twenty-one of them and 
thirteen night schools. They give 
occupation to eighty-six salaried 
teachers and a superintendent, and 
to a volunteer corps of seventy 
ladies in addition. ‘The volunteers, 
we are informed, “ produce results 
of which they have no adequate 
idea themselves.” The industries 
taught in these “industrial schools” 
are not brought out very promi- 
nently. The army of teachers, regu- 
lars and volunteers together, have 
acted upon “an average number ” 
of 3,556, and an aggregate number 
of 10,288. Dropping the volun- 
teers, that gives each of the eighty- 
six “salaried teachers” just 41 and 
the #¢th part of a child to devote 
his or her sole attention to during 
the year. It is for these schools 
that the Board of Education award- 
ed the $32,893 95 already mention- 
ed 


‘The schools alone consume of 
the whole expenses of the society 
for the year $70,509 88, which is 
divided in the following pleasing 
manner: 
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Rent. of school-rooms, . 

Salaries of superintendent and 
86 teachers, e 

Food, clothing, fuel, etc., 
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$11,455 25 


39,202 33 
19,852 30 


That is to say, the salaries of 
the school superintendent and 86 
teachers for 3,556 children cost 
considerably more than rent, food, 
clothing, fuel, children, and every- 
thing else put together. This is 
worse even than the Society for 
the Reformation of Juvenile Delin- 
quents, whose officers were modest- 
ly contented with a good third of 
the whole amount of money spent 
on the institution. But here at 
the present ratio more than one- 
half is absorbed in salaries. The 
public seems to labor under an 
idea that the institutions which they 
so cheerfully support are intended 
chiefly for the benefit of poor chil- 
dren. It is to be hoped that their 
eyes may at last be opened to their 
fatal mistake. At all events, in 
the present instance it is clear that 
the schools are less intended to in- 
struct the children than to support 
the teachers. The very liberal al- 
lowance granted to these schools 
by the Board of Education falls 
miserably below the teachers’ sala- 
ries. 

The cheerfulness with which these 
figures are contemplated by the 
officers of the society is positively 
exhilarating. We are informed (p. 
45) that “the annual expense of 
twenty-one day and thirteen even- 
ing schools, with salaries of superin- 
tendent and eighty-six teachers, 
would be an intolerable burden to 
the society, did not the city pay 
semi-annually a certain sum for 
each pupil, as allowed by law.” 
The number of pupils paid for by 
the city is, of course, 10,288—“ a 
gain over last year of 704.” Here 
is a sample of how the list is made 
up: 
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No, on Average 
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1,212 260 
561 199 
- 807 301 
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650 219 
10r 31 


Fifty-thitd Street School, 
Fifty-second Street School, 
Park School, .. ‘ 
Phelps School, . 

Girls’ Industrial School, 
Fourteenth Ward School, 
Water Street School, 


And so they goon. Comment is 
unnecessary. It is to be taken for 
granted that the average attendance 
here given by the society is not like- 
ly to be below the mark. Taking 
it then as correct, it may be left to 
honest men to judge whether half 
the number of teachers would not 
be amply sufficient. As to the ques- 
tion of salaries, it is needless to re- 
mark further upon that. Who can 
resist the piteous appeal of the trea- 
surer after closing the account of 
the “thirty-four” schools? “Sure 
ly, then,” he says, “this branch of 
the society’s work may claim the 
merit of economy when considered 
in detail, although the aggregate 
cost is large.” 

Mention of salaries occurs twice 
after. Five “executive officers” 
are paid $8,944 14; five “ visitors,” 
$3,944 06. The total “ current ex- 
penses” are set down at $174,821 
38. Thus, as secn, salaries already 
absorb more than a quarter of the 
current expenses, and the chief sala- 
ried officers of the institution, as 
well as another small army of infe- 
rior officials, remain to be portioned 
off. No mention is made of them 
in the treasurer’s figures. Nor will 
it do to average the salaries of the 
superintendent and eighty-six teach- 
ers of the schools, setting them 
down at the modest allowance of 
$450 a head, granting, as seems in- 
credible, considering the number of 
pupils, that the number of teachers 
is accurately given. ‘The point is 
plain to all men: There is no need 
for such a number of teachers. 
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Some of them, it is to be presumed, 
are only employed in the night- 
schools ; consequently their salaries 
would be considerably diminished. 
The salaries are not all equal, and, 
even were they all equal, the amount 
of work done would be too costly 
at the price. To say that twenty- 
one schools and eighty-seven teach- 
ers, with a contingent of seventy 
volunteers, are needed for 3,446 
children is simple nonsense. 

Judging by what we have seen, if 
one-fourth the moneys spent on the 
Children’s Aid Society is devoted 
exclusively to the children, both 
children and public are to be con- 
gratulated on the self-denial of the 
management. It is for those who 
support the society to consider how 
long this state of things is to con- 
tinue. 

Among other benevolent works 
undertaken by the society is an 
Italian school, for the special bene- 
fit of the poor little Italian children 
decoyed from their homes to labor 
and beg for padroni and such like 
in this city and elsewhere through- 
out the country. There can be no 
doubt about the religion of these 
children. The report informs us 
that this school is under the care 
of the “ Italian School Young Men’s 
Association.” Their “collection 
of books has been enlarged by the 
contributions of friends, and the 
reading-room will soon contain a 
large assortment of Italian books 
forwarded by the Italian govern- 
ment, who, with provident care, 
watches over our work and fur- 
thers the benevolent purposes of 
the Children’s Aid Society.’ 

The object of organizing such a 
school is evident. ‘There is no in- 
centive so effective with the large 
majority of Protestant hearts, no- 
thing so well calculated to draw 
contributions from their pockets, 
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as the hope to “convert to Chris- 


tianity” Papist children. This 
school is intended for just such a 
purpose, and the society would be 
the last in the world to deny it. 
“The increase of newly-arrived 
children attests the popularity of 
the school. The benevolence of 
our patrons continues to make it- 
self unceasingly felt in various ways, 
more especially at the Christmas 
festival, when the congregation of 
the First Presbyterian Church—Dr. 
Paxton’s—come almost in a body 
to gladden our children with usefui 
and substantial gifts, and an out- 
pouring of unmistakable Christian 
sympathy ” (page 32). 

The Western agency of this socie- 
ty is on a par with that already ex- 
amined. ‘The number of miles 
travelled by the agents is given, as 
also the number of children placed 
out. The very names of the agents 
bristle with activity. They are: 
Messrs. Trott, Skinner, Fry, Brace, 
and Gourley. The warm tempera- 
ment of Mr. Fry, “the resident 
Western agent,” may be judged from 
the opening of his report. He 
writes from St. Paul, Minnesota, un- 
der date October 18, 1874, to tell us : 
“T am up among the saints, and 
ought to feel encouraged; but it 
seems such a hopeless task to con- 
vey to others the happiness and 
contentment I witness in my rounds 
of visitation that I always com- 
mence my annual report with a de- 
gree of hesitation.” 

There are many passages of equal 
beauty with this, but unfortunately 
Mr. Fry’s pious enthusiasm is not 
exactly what is called for. What we 
want to know is what has actually 
been done with the 1,880 boys and 
the 1,558 girls whom we are inform- 
ed by the report “have been pro- 
vided with homes and employment ” 
during the year. Men and. wemen 
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to the number of 242 and 305 re- 
spectively were sent out also during 
the year. Of the entire 3,985, 657 
were Irish, 28 French, 13 Italian, 8 
Poies, 10 Austrians—all of whom 
may be set down as Catholics. ‘The 
‘American born” were 1,866, the 
German, 879. Of these also a fair 
percentage were probably Catholic. 
What has become of them and of 
all? What has become of the 36,- 
363 who have been sent out in the 
same manner by the same society 
since 1853? How many prospered ? 
How many failed? How many 
died? How many turned out well? 
How many ill? What was done 
for the Catholic portion of the emi- 
grants? It is absurd to put such 
questions to Mr. Fry, who is “up 
among the saints,” “ wrapped in the 
third heaven” of S. Paul. A man 
in such an exalted state of terres- 
trial beatitude cannot be expected 
to descend to such sublunary mat- 
ters as those presented. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Fry contents himself 
with vague generalities and a few 
specimen letters of the kind char- 
acterized at the beginning of this 
article. 

However, “Mr. Macy and his 
clerks in the office have kept up, as 
usual, a vast correspondence with 
the thousands of children sent out 
by us. We unfortunately can have 
room but for a few of the numerous 
encouraging letters that have been 
received.” We may be permitted 
to give one, which will explain 
itself and also what is in store for 
the Catholic children cared for by 
this society. Needless to say, it 
does not find a place in the report 
which we have been examining. It 
is, however, an authentic copy, as 
Mr. Macy himself will testify, if 
necessary. 

Mr. Macy’s letter, or the letter 
signed by him, needs a little ex- 
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planation, most of which will be 
supplied by the letter from the 
“ American Female Guardian Soci- 
ety,” which is also given. The 
story in brief concerns two Catho- 
lic children, a boy and girl, whose 
mother was dead and whose father 
was called away to the late war. 
They fell into the hands of the 
Female Guardian Society, who 
handed them over to the Children’s 
Aid Society to be “provided with 
homes in the West” or eisewhere. 
The boy was sent to a Protestant 
in Dubuque, Iowa, the girl to a 
Methodist family in the State of 
New York. After returning from 
the war and coming out of hospital 
the father was anxious to learn 
something of his children. His 
efforts were futile until, as said in 
the letters, he interested the Soci- 
ety of S. Vincent de Paul in the 
matter. After such trouble as may 
be imagined the society succeeded 
in gaining possession of the chil- 
dren. TZhey had both become, or 
rather been made, Protestants, and 
hated the very mention of their re- 
ligion. The following letters are 
exact copies of the originals : 


AMERICAN FEMALE GUARDIAN SOCIETY, 
29 E. 2gth Street, 
and 
Home FoR THE FRIENDLESS 
30 E. 30th St., N. Y. 


May 14th, 1574. 
Mr. WItson: 

Dear Six: Very unexpectedly to us, a 
few days since the father of Edward Nu- 
gent, came to the Home, to inquire about 
his children, we had not seen him for six 
years, and as he had not even written 
during’ that time, we supposed he wis 
dead; he has been in the Hospitai 1 
appears most of the time, is lame, having 
been injured in the feet during the war, 
he is not able to take care of his children, 
yet still claims he has a right to know 
where they are, though we do not feel 
after all these years he has any claim at 
all, but we learned something of impor- 
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tance yesterday, which explains why he 
wants to know the children’s whereabouts, 
it seems he is a Catholic, and has been to 
the priests with his story about us whom 
they call heretics, and the priests have in- 
fluenced him to demand the children, so 
we felt itour duty to let you know how 
the matter stands, for they are very per- 
sistent, and may send some one in that 
part of the country to ask the neighbours 
around there, if such a boy is in that 
neighbourhood, and if they can get him, 
no other way they will steal him, so 
if you have become attached to the child, 
and-would desire to save his soul from 
the power of the destroyer of souls, we 
would say to you it would be better for 
you to send the boy away for a year from 
you, that you could say truthfully you do 
not know where he is; when fourteen he 
can choose his own guardian, then if he 
chooses you, no power can take him from 
you. Had he been fully committed to us 
they wouid have no right to interfere, but 
as he was not, they will do all in their 
power to get him from you, we would feel 
very sorry to have them find him,as we 
dread Catholic influence more than the 
bite of the rattle-snake, for that only de- 
stroys the body while the other destroys 
the immortal soul, too precious to be lost ; 
if you have become attached to that dear 
boy, save him from the power of the fell- 
destroyer, and the conscious approving 
smile of your Heavenly Father will be 
your reward. I cannot say what course 
they will pursue, but if you wish the child, 
you must be very guarded how you act, 
and must zof¢ confide in anyone, not even 
your own brother what your plans are, 
act cautiously, but decidedly. Please 
write immediately on receipt of this, and 
let us know what your course will be, as 
we feel the deepest interest in the matter. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) Mrs, C. SPAULDING, 
For “ Home Managers.” 

Please send Mr. Wilson’s first name. 

[Verbatim copy, even to italics and 
punctuation. ] 


Letrer No, II. 


CHILDREN’s Alp Society, 
No. 19 East Fourth St., 


New York, May roth, 1874. 
{Writing to Mr. Williams, who had 
charge of the boy Edward Nugent, in re- 
lation to the father of the boy.] 
“He has recently called at the Home 
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for the Friendless for information in re- 
lation to Eddie and has interested the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul to hunt up 
and return Eddie. They have begun to 
look into the matter and I presume that 
you will hear from them one of these 
days. We wrote to you some time.ago 
that you had better have Eddie bound to 
you by the authorities and hope that you 
did so. I feel that Eddie has a good 
home and do not care to have him dis- 
turbed. It would be cruel to him and 
wrong by you and so I trust you will do 
what you can to prevent it. Please let 
me hear from him and you.” Yourstruly, 
(Signed) J. MAcy, Asst. Sec’y. 


To comment on the letter of the 
“ Female Guardians” or the easy 
conscience of the “ Children’s Aid 
Society ” would be “to gild refin- 
ed gold”; certainly, in the case of 
Mrs. C. Spaulding, “to paint the 
lily.” Honest-minded men of any 
creed may now understand why it 
is that Catholics who have any 
faith in their religion at all, who 
believe it in their conscience to be 
the only true religion, demand in 
the name of justice that associations 
and institutions of this character be 
thrown open to the ministers of 
their religion, or that the State, to 
prevent all that is shameful and 
horrible in proselytism, imitate all 
civilized states, and adopt the de- 
nominational system of charities, 
which, as will be shown in the case 
of Catholics at least, will not only 
not cost it a penny more, but con- 
siderably less, and with results as- 
tounding in their contrast 

We have now examined three of 
our principal institutions with a 
view to their cost and results. With 
the exception of the two letters 
quoted, no information has been 
used which is not presented in pub- 
lic reports. It is seen that the So- 
ciety for Juvenile Delinquents ex- 
pends one-third of its resources in 
salaries; the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, as far as it is possible to base 
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an opinion on its loose and in- 
complete figures, perhaps three- 
fourths; while the figures of the 
Juvenile Asylum are too confused to 
allow of any judgment in the matter 
at all. The results as affecting the 
chiidren, in the first instance, are 
avowedly far from satisfactory; in 
the second and third instances no 
attempt is made to give such re- 
gults, though the inferences to be 
drawn from such evidence as is 
given. are far from hopeful. And 
so, unless a~radical change is ef- 
fected in the training and manage- 
ment of the institutions, matters are 
likely to continue. ‘The excuse of 
inexperience in the management 
cannot hold here with half a cen- 
tury at the back of one and over 
twenty years at the back of the 
other two. The moral training of 
the children is in all instances dis- 
tinctly and avowedly Protestant. 
As shown sufficiently in a previous 
article, there is no such thing possi- 
ble as a religious education which 
is “‘non-sectarian.”” Consequently, 
Catholic children, who form a large 
contingent of the inmates of these 
institutions, are subjected to a 
course of instruction and moral 
training which is a gross and per- 
sistent violation of the rights of 
conscience and of the constitution 
of the State, and to this training 
have they been subjected ever since 
the institutions were first founded. 
The only means of adjusting this 
grave difficulty, of righting this 
great wrong, is to follow out the 
plan which prevails in every civil- 
ized country with the exception of 
our own, of either adopting the de- 
nominational system, or at least of 
allowing free access to the clergy- 
men of the religious denomination 
professed by the children. The 
means of adjusting the salaries so 
as to bear a more rational propor- 
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tion to the work done is for the 
public to consider. 

The effects of the denomination- 
al system are exemplified in the 
New York Catholic Protectory, 
which has just presented its Zwe//th 
Annual Report. An examination 
of its working cannot fail to be in- 
structive, inasmuch as it was found- 
ed expressly to meet the difficulty 
noticed above concerning the Ca- 
tholic inmates of public institutions. 
From the beginning it has been 
looked on rather as an enemy than 
a friend by those who work the en- 
gine of the State. At thevery least 
it was regarded as a suspicious in- 
truder into ground already occu- 
pied. It was Catholic, therefore 
sectarian; therefore not a State 
institution, and consequently not 
to be supported by the State. State 
funds could not go to teach Catho- 
lic doctrine. But we need not re- 
peat the arguments against it. 
They are too well known, and are 
met once for all by the provision in 
the constitution allowing liberty of 
conscience and freedom of worship 
to all members of the State. If 
moral and religious training be pro- 
vided for children in all our public 
institutions, it is against all con- 
science, law, right, and the spirit 
of the American people at large to 
convert that moral and religious 
training into a system of proscely- 
tizing, no matter to what creed. In 
the case of Catholic children such 
a system, as known and shown, has 
prevailed from the beginning; and 
the first step in the reformation 
of a Catholic child has been to 
seek by every means possible to 
make it a renegade from its faith. 

At the opening of the year there 
were in the Protectory 1,842 chil- 
dren; during the year 2,877; aver- 
age (entitled to per capita contri- 
butions), 1,871. To their support 
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all that was contributed of public 
moneys was the fer capita allowance 
for each child, which is common to 
all the children of the institutions 
examined. Nothing was allowed 
by the Board of Education, al- 
though the children are educated ; 
nothing by “special appropria- 
tions”; nothing from “theatre 
licenses”; nothing from “ excise 
funds ”’—nothing in a word, from 
any source at all, save the bare 
per capita allowance. 

This is not an exceptional in- 
stance, but the normal relation be- 
tween the Catholic Protectory and 
the State. Within the twelve years 
of its existence the whole amount 
of State aid received by it, through 
share of charity fund, special grants, 
or from whatever source, has 
amounted to $93,502 o8—that is to 
say, at not $8,000 per annum— 
while its entire grant for building 
purposes was $100,000. 

The current expenses for the 
past year were $211,349 87. This 
includes all outlays, except for the 
construction of buildings or other 
permanent improvements. The per 
capita allowance received from the 
comptroller covered $192,339 22 
of this amount. It is to be borne 
in mind that this allowance would 
have been paid for the children in 
any case, whatever institution they 
had entered. Consequently, it is 
no favor at all to the Protectory. 
The remaining $19,010 65 had to 
be met by the charity of private in- 
dividuals or not met at all. Of 
course the labor of the inmates and 
the produce of the farm covered 
a considerable sum; but the age 
of the children admitted to the 
Protectory is limited to fourteen 
years, and the vast majority of 
them are considerably under four- 
teen, and consequently cannot con- 
tribute by their labor so efficiently 
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as the inmates of the Society for 
Juvenile Delinquents, whose aver- 
age age runs so much higher. 

But the expenses by no means 
ended here. The Protectory. is 
still really in course of erection. 
The aggregate expenditures during 
the past year for buildings and 
permanent improvements, “all of 
which were indispensable for the 
carrying out of the mandate of the 
State in the shelter and protection 
of its wards,” were $107,491 65. To 
this heavy sum State and city con- 
tributed nothing at all. The bare 
per capita allowance was the only 
public money received to aid in the 
sheltering, educating, clothing, and 
feeding of these wards of the State ; 
while to all other public institutions, 
even to institutions not strictly 
public, liberal:special grants or ap- 
propriations from special funds 
were made. The Catholic Protec- 
tory alone was left to meet a bill 
of $126,502 30 as best it might. 

In its struggle for existence the 
Protectory has had little in the 
shape of aid for which to thank the 
State. There was great fear even 
within the present year that the per 
capita allowance would also be 
withdrawn, avowedly because the 
Protectory was a Catholic institu- 
tion, and consequently without the 
range of assistance from public 
funds. This is highly conscien- 
tious, no doubt. But the report of 
the State Treasurer for the past 
year shows grant after grant to 
seminaries and “ sectarian ” (to use 
the orthodox word) institutions of 
every kind, with the sole exception 
of those professing the Catholic 
faith. A glance at the whole work 
done by the Protectory and the aid 
afforded it by the State shows the 
following : 

It has been twelve years in exist- 
ence. Within that period it has 
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“sheltered, clothed, afforded ele- 
mentary education, and given in- 
struction in useful trades ” to 8,771 
children. This work cost in the 
aggregate for current expenses 
$1,257,189 41. To this sum the 
State contributed through the 
comptroller out of the city taxes 
$1,057,578 66. ‘This was merely 
the per capita allowance still. 
There remained, consequently, for 
current expenses $199,610 75 to be 
paid by whatever means possible. 
But the Protectory had to be 
built. Land had to be purchased, 
buildings to be erected, and so on. 
In a word, the Protectory, like all 
other institutions, had to grow, 
while there was a ravenous de- 
mand, as there continues to be, for 
admission within its walls. In 
these twelve years the outlays for 
land, buildings, and other perma- 
nent improvements amounted to 
$806,211 74. ‘The amount of con- 
tracts now being carried to com- 
pletion on the girls’ building, new 
gas-house, etc., is over $100,000. 
To help to meet this necessary sum 
of $906,211 74 the State made a 
munificent grant for building pur- 
poses of $100,000; while. all 
its other grants, of whatever kind, 
amounted to just $93,502 28. This 
left another little bill for the Pro- 
tectory to meet of $912,320 21 by 
tne best means it could. Is it to be 
wondered at that there rests on the 
institution a floating debt of some 
$200,000, which seriously threatens 
its existence? Our wonder is, 
with the encouragement which 
it has received from the State and 
city, that it continues to exist at 
all. Private charity has been its 
mainstay thus far; but private 
charity has always an abundance 
of pressing demands on it, and may 
at any time give out, for the very 
best of reasons, in a case where 


Specimen 


Charities, 


there is really no great call for pri- 
vate charity at all. The children 
thus cared for, for whom these vast 
sums have been paid, would have 
had in any case to be supported 
by the State, and would have prov- 
ed a costlier burden than in their 
present hands. All we urge is 
that the State be just; that it assist 
this institution in the same man- 
ner in which it assists other institu- 
tions, by grants from the same 
funds, by appropriations from the 
same sources, without cavil about 
religion or no religion. ‘The crime 
of instructing ‘these children in 
their own religion is evidenced in 
the results achieved. Of the 8,771 
who have passed through the Pro- 
tectory since its opening, exactly 
two have turned out badly. So wuch 
for Catholic education and mental 
and moral training. 

We have reserved for the last an 
examination of the salaries. ‘Ihe 
entire amount expended on salaries 
for the officers and employés of 
every branch of the institution is 
$20,736 51; that is, between one- 
tenth and one-eleventh of the sum 
total of the current expenses of the 
year. This is the year’s pay of all 
officials and employés of an institu- 
tion which cared for and sheltered 
within its walls for that period 
2,877 children. Contrast this with 
the $34,880 52 paid the officials 
and employés of the Society for 
Juvenile Delinquents for the care 
during the same period of 1,387 
children, and the $39,202 33 paid 
by the Children’s Aid Society for 
the teachers of 3,556 children. Con- 
trast the result of the labors of each 
society. Then contrast the sums 
lavished by city and State from 
special appropriations and funds 
on societies whose chief claim for 
such special grants consists in their 
devoting so large a portion of their 








means to salaries, with their persis- 
tent deafness to the urgent appeals 
of a society which has only good 
to show everywhere and an army 
of workers such as the Brothers and 
Sisters, whose salary is embraced 
in their food and dress. Let us 
look at these things, and blush at 
our pretensions to justice and liber- 
ality, Why, it is not even honesty. 
We are too conscientious to granta 
penny out of the educational fund 
to Catholic children educated by 
Catholics, while we give thousands 
freely for the stowing away of Cath- 
olic children in asylums that per- 
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vert them and can give no ac- 
count of their stewardship. It is 
time to drop “conscience,” that 
counterfeit so recently and so 
admirably described by Dr. New- 
man, and fall back on common- 
sense. Of the institutions here 
examined the Catholic Protectory 
combines beyond comparison the 
greatest economy with the most 
extraordinarily successful results as 
affecting the wards of the State. 
Such an institution has a solemn 
and the truest claim on the hearti- 
est co-operation and favor of the 
State. 





THE BLIND BEGGAR. 


I CANNOT pass those sightless eyes, 

Or, if I pass them, I return, 
Led by resistless sympathies 

Above their rayless orbs to yearn, 
And place within the outstretched palms 
The patiently-awaited alms. 


Then, as my footsteps homeward speed, 
I dare with moving lips to pray 

That God, who knows my inmost need, 
May guide me on my darkened way, 

And place within my outstretched palms 


The patiently-awaited alms. 
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Are You My Wife? 


ARE YOU MY WIFE? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PARIS BEFORE THE WAR,” “‘ NUMBER THIRTEEN,” “ PIUS VI.,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V. ° 
‘ 


ANGELIQUE was having a field 
day of it, and there was nothing she 
liked better. It was am event when 
Sir Simon dropped in at The Lilies 
toward supper-time, and announced 
his intention of staying to take pot- 
luck; but this evening’s entertain- 
ment was a very different affair 
from these friendly droppings-in, 
and Angélique was proportionately 
flurried. Like most people who 
have a strong will and a good tem- 
per, she was easy to live with; her 
temper was indeed usually so well 
controlled that few suspected her 
of having one. But on occasions like 
the present they were apt to find 
out their mistake; it was not safe 
to come in her way when she had 
more than one extra dish on hand. 
Franceline knew this; and_ after 
such interference in the way of 


whipping the eggs and dusting the - 


glass and china as Angélique would 
tolerate, she took herself off to the 
woods for the remainder of the 
afternoon. There was a cleared 
space where the timber had_ been 
cut down in spring, and here she 
settled herself on the stem of a 
ifelled tree, and opened her book. 
It can hardly have been a very 
‘interesting one; for, after turning 
over a few pages, she began - to 
‘look about her, and to listen to the 
contralto recitative of a wood-pig- 
-eon with as much attention as if 
that familiar dilettante performance 
ihad been some striking novelty. 
It was not long, however, before 
-sounds of awery different sort broke 


on her ear. Some one was crying 
passionately, filling the wood with 
shrieks and sobs. Franceline start- 
ed to her feet and listened; she 
could distinguish the shrill treble 
of a child’s voice, and, hurrying on 
in the direction from whence it pro- 
ceeded, she soon came upon alittle 
girl, the daughter of a poor woman 
of the neighborhood, called Widow 
Bing. The child was lying in a 
heap on the ground, her basketful 
of school-books and lunch spilt on 
the grass beside her, while her little 
body and soul seemed literally torn 
to pieces by sobs. 

** Why, Bessy, what’s the matter?” 
cried Franceline. “ Have you hurt 
yourself ?”’ 

“ No-o-0-0!” gasped Bessy, with- 
out lifting her head. 

“Have you broken something?” 

“ No-o-0-0!” 

“Has anything happened to 
mammy ?” 

“ No-o-o, but something's a-goin 
to.” And the child raised her 
head for a louder scream, and let it 
drop again with a thud on the 
ground. 

“What's going to happen to her? 
Tell me, there’s a good child,” 
coaxed Franceline, crouching down 
beside the little, prostrate figure, 
and trying to make it look up. “ If 
it hasn’t happened, perhaps it will 
never happen. I might prevent it, 
or somebody else might.” 

A dim ray of consolation appa- 
rently dawned out of this hypothe- 
sis on Bessy’s mind; she lifted 
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her head, and, after suppressing 
her sobs, exclaimed: “ Mammy’s 
a-goin’ to be damned, she is !” 

“Good gracious, child, what a 
dreadful thing for you to say !”” ex- 
claimed Franceline, too much shock- 
ed by the announcement to catch 
the comical side of it at once. 
“Who put such a naughty thing 
into your head ?” 

“It's Farmer Griggs as said it. 
He says as how he knows mammy’s 
a-goin’ to be damned!” And the 
sound of her own words was so 
dreadful that it sent Bessy into a 
fresh paroxysm, and she shrieked 
louder than before. 

“He’s a wicked man, and you 
mustn’t mind him,” said France- 
line; “he knows nothing about 
it!” 

“Ye-e-es he does!” insisted 
Bessy. ‘“* He-e-s not wicked; .. . 
he prea-a-a-ches every Sunday at 
the cha-a-a-pel, he does.” 

“Then he preaches very wicked 
sermons, I’m sure,” said Franceline, 
who saw an argument on the wrong 
side for Farmer Griggs’ sanctity in 
this evidence. “ You must leave off 
crying and not mind him.” 

But Bessy was not to be comfort- 
ed by this negative suggestion. She 
went on crying passionately, until 
Franceline, finding that neither 
scolding nor coaxing had the desir- 
ed effect, threatened to tell Miss 
Bulpit, and have her left out from 
the next tea and cake feast; where- 
upon Bessy brightened up with ex- 
traordinary alacrity, gathered up 
her books and her dry bread and 
apple, and proceeded to trot along 
by the side of Franceline, who sooth- 
ed her still further by the promise 
of a piece of bread and jam from 
Angélique, if she gave up crying 
altogether and told her all about 
mammy and FarmerGriggs. An oc- 
casional sob showed every now and 


then that the waters had not quite 
subsided; but Bessy did her best, 
and before they reached The Lilies 
she had given in somewhat disjoint- 
ed sentences the following history 
of the prophecy and what led to it. 
The widow Bing—who, for motives 
independent of all theological views, 
had recently joined the Methodist 
Connection, of which Farmer Griggs 
was a burning and shining light— 
had been laid up for the last month 
with the rheumatism, and conse- 
quently unable to attend the meet- 
ing; but last Sunday, being a good 
deal better, though still unequal to 
toiling up-hill to the chapel, which 
was nearly half an hour’s walk from 
her cottage, she had compromised 
matters by going to church, which 
was within ten minutes’ walk of her. 
This scandal spread quickly through 
the Connection, and was not long 
coming to Farmer Griggs’ ears, who 
straightway declared that the widow 
Bing had thrown in her lot with the 
trangressors, and was henceforth a 
castaway whose name should be 
blotted out. This fearful doom im- 
pending over her mother had just 
been made known to Bessy by Far- 
mer Griggs’ boy, who met her trip- 
ping along with her basket on her 
arm, and singing to herself as she 
went. The sightof the child’s gayety 
under such appalling circumstances 
was not a thing to be tolerated ; so 
he conveyed to Bessy in very com- 
prehensible vernacular the soothing 
intelligence that her mother was “a 
bad ’un as was gone over to the 
parson, as means the devil, and how 
as folk as was too lazy to come to 
chapel ‘ud find it ‘arder a-goin’ 
down to the bottomless pit, where 
there was devils and snakes and all 
manner o’ dreadful things a-blazin’ 
and a-burain’ like anythink !” 

All this Franceline contrived to 
elicit from Bessy by the time they 
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reached The Lilies, wherethey found 
Miss Merrywig sitting outside the 
kitchen-window in high confabula- 
tion with Angélique, busy inside at 
her work, The day was intensely 
hot, and the sun was still high 
enough to make shade a necessity 
of existence for everybody except 
cats and. bees; but there sat. Miss 
Merrywig under the scorching glare, 
with a large chinchilla muff in her 
lap. : 

“A muff!” cried Franceline, 
standing aghast before the old lady. 
“Dear Miss Merrywig, you don’t 
mean to say you want it on such a 
day asthis! Why, it suffocates one 
to look at it.” 

“Yes, my dear, just so. As you 
say, it suffocates one to look at it,” 
assented Miss Merrywig, “and I 
assure you I didn’t find it at a// 
comfortable carrying it to-day; but 
1 only bought it yesterday, and I 
wanted to let Angélique see it and 
hear her opinion on it, you see. [ 
went in to Newford yesterday, and 
they were selling off at Whilton’s, 
the furrier’s, and this muff struck 
me as such a bargain that I thought 
I could ot do better than take it. 
Now, what do you think I gave for 
it? Don't you say anything, Angé- 
lique; I want to hear what made- 
moiselle will say herself. Now, just 
look well at it. Remember how 
hot the weather is; as you say, the 
sight of fur suffocates one, and that 
makes:such a difference. My dear 
mother used to say—and she was a 
judge of fur, you know; she made a 
voyage to Sweden with my father in 
poor dear old Sir Hans Neville’s 
yacht, and that gave her sucha know- 
ledge of furs—you know Sweden is a 
great place for all sorts of furs— 
well, she used to say, ‘If you want 
the value of your money in fur, buy 
it inthe summer,’ I only just men- 
tion that to show you. But you 
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can see for yourself whether I got 
the full value in this one. You see 
it is lined with ‘ssatin—and such 
splendid satin} As thick as a 
board, and s¢ glossy! And it’s silk 
all through. I just ripped a bit 
here at the edge to see if it was a 
cotton back; but it’s all pure silk. 
The young man of the shop was so 
extremely polite, and so anxious | 
should understand that it was a 
bargain, he called my attention to 
the quality of the satin—which was 
really very kind of him ; for of course 
that didn’t matter toAim. But they 
are wonderfully civil at Whilton’s. 
I remember buying some swan’s- 
down to “im a dress when I was 
a girl and 4 was bridesmaid to La- 
dy Arabella Wywillyn—they lived 
at the Grange then—and it was, | 
must say, a most excellent piece of 
swan’s-down, and cleaned like new. 
I asked the young man if he re- 
membered it—I meant, of course, 
the marriage. Dear me, what a 
sensation it did make! But he did 
not, which was of course natural, as 
it was long before he was born ; but 
I thought he might have heard the 
old people of the place speak of it. 
Well, now that you’ve examined it, 
tell me, what do you think I gave 
for it?” 

Franceline was hovering on the 
brink of a guess, when Angélique, 
who had returned to her saucepans, 
suddenly reappeared at the win- 
dow, and, spying Bessy’s red face 
staring with all its eyes at the 
chinchilla muff—which looked un- 
commonly like a live thing that 
might bite if the fancy took it, and 
was best considered from a respect- 
ful distance—called out : “ What's 
that child doing there?” France- 
line, thankful for the timely res- 
cue, began to pour out volubly in 
French the story of Farmer Griggs 
and the widow Bing. 
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“It's a shame these sort of peo- 
ple should be allowed to terrify the 
poor people,” said Miss Merrywig 
when she had taken it all in. “I 
wonder the vicar does not do some- 
thing. He ought to take steps to 
stop it; there’s no saying what may 
be the end of it. But dear Mr. 
Langrove is so kind and so very 
much afraid of annoying any- 
body !” 

While Miss Merrywig was deliv- 
ering this opinion Angélique was 
making good the bread-and-jam 
promise for Bessy, who stood 
watching the operation with dis- 
tended eyes through the open win- 
dow, and saw with satisfaction that 
the grenadier was laying on the jam 
very thick. 

“Now, you're not going to cry 
any more, and you’re going to be a 
good girl ?’”’ said Franceline before 
she let Bessy seize the tempting 
slice that Angélique held out to 
her. 

Bessy promised unhesitatingly. 

“Stop a minute,” said France- 
line, as the child stretched up on 
tiptoe to clutch the prize. “ You 
must not repeat to poor, sick mam- 
my what that naughty boy said to 
you. Do you promise?” But the 
proximity of bread and jam was not 
potent enough to hurry Bessy into 
committing herself to this rash 
promise. What be: ween the sudden 
vision of “devils and snakes 
a-blazin’ and a-burnin’” which the 
demand conjured up again, and 
what between the dread of seeing 
the bread and jam snatched away 
by the grenadier, who stood there, 
brown and terrible, waiting a signal 
from Franceline, her feelings were 
too much for her; there was a pre- 
paratory sigh and a sob, and down 
streamed the tears again. 

“I'd better go home with her, 
and tell the poor woman myself,” 
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said Franceline, appealing to Miss 
Merrywig. 

“Yes, you come ’ome and tell 
mammy!” sobbed the child, who 
seeméd to have some vague belief 
in Franceline’s power to avert the 
threatened doom. 

“TI dare say that will be the saf- 
est way, and I’m sure it’s the kind- 
est,” said Miss Merrywig; “but it 
will be a dreadfully hot walk for 
you on the road, my dear, with wo 
shelter but your sunshade. I had 
better go with you. I don’t mind 
the heat; you see I’m used to it.” 
Franceline could not exactly see 
how this fact of Miss Merrywig’s 
company would lessen the heat to 
her; but it was meant in kindness, 
so she assented. The meadow- 
lands went flowering down to the 
river, richly planted with fine old 
trees, and only separated from the 
garden and its adjoining fields by 
an invisible iron rail, so that the 
little cottage looked as if it were in 
the centre of a great private park. 
A short cut through the fields took 
you out on the road in a few min- 
utes, and the trio had not gone far 
when they saw Mr. Langrove walk- 
ing at a brisk pace on before them, 
his umbrella tilted to one side to 
screen him from the sun, that was 
striking him obliquely on the right 
ear. Franceline clapped her hands 
and called out, and they soon came 
up to him. 

“ What are vou doing down here, 
may Task? Having your face burn- 
ed, eh?” said the vicar familiarly. 

Franceline burst out with her 
story at once. The vicar made a 
short, impatient gesture, and they 
all walked on together, Bessy hold- 
ing fast by Franceline's gown with 
one hand, while the other was doing 
duty with the bread and jam. 

“ Really, my dear Mr. Langrove,” 
broke in Miss Merrywig, “you 
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ought \o take steps; excuse me for 
saying so, but you read/y ought. It’s 
quite dreadful to think of the man’s 
frightening the poor people in this 
way. You really shou/d put a stop 
to it.”’ 

“My good lady,” replied the 
vicar, “ if you can tell me how it’s 
to be done, there’s nothing will give 
me greater pleasure.” 

“ Well, of course you know best; 
but it seems to me something ought 
to be done. ‘The poor people are 
all falling into dissent as fast as 
they can; it’s quite melancholy to 
think of it—it really is. You'll ex- 
cuse me for saying so—for it must 
be very painful to your feelings, 
and I never do interfere with what 
doesn’t concern me; though of 
course what concerns you, as our 
pastor, and the Church of England, 
does concern us, all of us—but I 
really think you @re too forbear- 
ing. You ought to enforce your 
authority a /it//e more strictly.” 

“ Authority!” echoed the vicar 
with a mild, ironical laugh. “ What 
authority have I toenforce? Show 
me that first!” 

“Dear me/ But an ordained 
minister of the church, the church 
of the realm—surely, ‘hat gives you 
authority ?” 

“ Just as much as you and other 
members of the church choose to 
accredit me with, and no more,” 
said Mr. Langrove, with as much 
bitterness in the emphasis as he was 
eapable of. “If Griggs thinks fit 
to set himself up as a preacher, 
and every man, woman, and child 
in my parish choose to desert-me 
and go over to him, I can no more 
prevent them than I can prevent 
their buying their sugar at market 
instead of getting it from the gro- 
cers.” 

“ And who is Monsieur Greegs ?” 
inquired Franceline, who was back- 
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ward in gossip, and knew few of 
the local notabilities except by 
sight. 

“ Monsieur Griggs is a very re- 
spectable farmer, a shrewd judge of 
cattle, who knows a great deal 
about the relative merits of short- 
horns and the Devonshire breed, 
and all about pigs and poultry,” 
said the vicar with mild sar- 
casm. 

“ And he is a minister too!” 

“ After a fashion. He elected 
himself to the office, and it would 
seem he has plenty of followers. 
He started services on week-days 
when he found that I had commenc- 
ed having them on Fridays, and 
drew away the very portion of the 
congregation they were specially 
intended for; and he preaches on 
Sundays. You have a sample of his 
style here,” nodding at Bessy, who 
was licking her fingers with great 
gusto, having finished her last 
mouthful. 

“Ts it not dreadful!” exclaimed 
Miss Merrywig. “ And the people 
are so infatuated; they actually 
tell me that they understand this 
man better than. their clergymen, 
that he speaks plainer to them, and 
understands better what they want, 
and that sort of thing. They don't 
care about doctrine, you see, or 
controversy; they like to be talked 
to in a kind of conversational way 
by one of their own class who 
speaks bad grammar like them- 
selves. They tell you to your face 
that they don’t understand the 
clergyman—l! assure you they do; 
that his sermons are too learned, 
and only fit for gentle folk. You 
see they are so ignorant, the poor 
people! It’s very melancholy to 
think of.” 

“They like better to be told 
they'll go to hell and be damned. 
if they go to their. own church; 
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they ought not to be allowed to go 
to hear such things. I'll speak to 
widow Bing, and make her promise 
me she'll never go there again,” 
said Franceline peremptorily. 

“No; no, my dear child; you 
mustn't do anything of the kind,” 
said the vicar quickly. “No one 
has a right to meddle with the 
people in these things; if she likes 
to go to the dissenters, no one can 
prevent her.” 

“ But if she was fond of going in- 
to the gin-shop and getting tipsy, 
you'd have a right to meddle and 
to prevent her, would you not?” 
inquired Franceline. 

“That’s a different thing,” said 
the vicar, who in his own mind 
thought the parallel was not so 
very wide of the mark. 

“Tcan’t see it,” protested Fran- 
celine with an expressive shrug. 
“If you have a right to prevent 
their bodies from getting tipsy, and 
killing themselves or somebody else 
perhaps, why not their souls?” 

The vicar laughed a complacent 
little laugh at this cogent reason- 
ing of his young friend. “ Unfor- 
tunately,” he said, “ we have no au- 
thority for interfering with people 
in the management of their souls in 
this country. Such a proceeding 
would be quite unconstitutional ; 
the state only legislates for. the 
salvation of their bodies.” 

“Dear me, just so/” ejaculated 
Miss Merrywig. “I remember my 
dear mother telling me that a very 
cleverman—I’m not sure if he wasn’t 
a member of Parliament, but any- 
how he made speeches in public— 
and he said—I really think it was 
an electioneering speech just at the 
time the Catholic Emancipation 
bill was being passed—that in this 
free country every man had a right 
to go to the devil his own way. 
How exceedingly shocking! To 
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think of people’s going to the devil 
at all! But that’s just it. They 
prefer to go their own way,’ and, 
as you say, the law can’t prevent 
them. It’s entirely a question of 
personal influence, you see.” 

“Then perhaps Sir Simon. could 
do something,” suggested France- 
line; “‘he’s master here, and he 
makes everybody do what he likes. 
Why don’t you speak to him, mon- 
sieur ?” 

“He might do something, per- 
haps, if anybody could; but, un- 
fortunately, he does not see it,” ob- 
served the vicar. 

“T’ll speak to him. I'll make 
him see it,” said Franceline, who 
flew with a woman's natural instinct 
to arbitrary legislation as the readi- 
est mode of redressing wrongs, and 
had, moreover, a strong faith in her 
own power of making Sir Simon 
“ see it.” 

“ But is this not rather—of course 
you know best, only it does strike 
me that it is a case for the bi- 
shop’s interference rather than the 
squire’s,”’ said Miss Merrywig. She 
was a remnant of the old times 
when a bishop could hold his own ; 
that was before ritualism came 
into vogue. 

“Yes,” cried Franceline, with 
sudden exultation, “ of course it’s 
the bishop who must do it. You 
ought to write to him, monsieur !” 

Mr. Langrove smiled. “ The bi- 
shop has no more power to inter- 
fere with the proceedings of my 
parishioners than you have.” 

“Then what has he power to 
do? What are bishops good for?” 
demanded the obtuse young Pa- 
pist. 

But Mr. Langrove, being a loyal 
“churchman,” was not going to 
enter on such slippery, debatable 
ground as this. He was happily 
saved from the disagreeable pro- 
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cess.of beating about the bush for 
an answer by the fact of their be- 
ing close by widow Bing’s door, 
from which there issued distinctly 
a twofold sound as: of . somebody 
crying and somebody else exhort- 
ing. Bessy no sooner caught it 
than she swelled the chorus of 
lamentation by breaking forth into 
aloud cry. If there was any weep- 
ing to be done, Bessy was not thie 
one to be behindhands And now 
she was resolved to do her very 
best ; for perhaps the prophecy was 
already coming true, and mammy 
was beginning to be a prey tovthe 
snakes and devils. 

“Stay here and keep that child 
quiet,” said the vicar hastily. “I 
hear Miss Bulpit’s voice. I had 
better go in alone.” 

“ He is greatly to be pitied, poor 
Mr. Langrove! I think,” said Fran- 
celine, as she turned back with 
Miss Merrywig. “I think you all 
ought to write to the bishop for 
him.” 

“Oh! that would be a scandal! 
Besides, you heard him say the bi- 
shop could not help him,” said the 
old lady. 

“What a blessed thing it is to 
be a Catholic !” exclaimed France- 
line, laughing. “ We have no far- 
mers’ boys or anybody else med- 
ling with our priests; but then we 
have the Pope, who settles every- 
thing, and everybody submits. 
You ought to invite the Pope to 
come over and deliver you from all 
your troubles !” 


The table was spread on the 
grass-plot in front of the cottage. 
Franceline had made it pretty with 
ferns and flowers, and then sat 
down under the porch, in her white 
muslin dress and pink sash, to con- 
verse with her doves while waiting 
for Sir Simon and his two friends. 
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Her doves were great company tc 
her; she had been so used to talk- 
ing to them ever since she was a 
child, complaining to them of her 
small griefs and telling them of her 
little joys, that she came to fancy 
they understood her, and took 
their plaintive coo or their little 
crystal laughter as an intelligible 
and sympathetic response. One of 
the soft-breasted, opal-winged little 
messengers is upon her finger now, 
clutching the soft white perch 
sharply enough with its coral claws, 
and answering her caresses with 
that low, inarticulate sighing that 
sounds like the yearning of an im- 
prisoned spirit. Franceline took 
some seed out of a box on the win- 
dow-sill beside her, and began to 
feed it out of her hand, watching 
the little, pearly head bobbing on 
her palm with a smile of tenderest 
approval. At the sound of foot- 
steps crunching the gravel at the 
back of the cottage she rose, still 
feeding her dove, to go and meet 
the gentlemen. But there was only 
one. 

“TI fear I am before my time,” 
said Mr. de Winton, “ but I ex pect- 
ed to find the others here before 
me.” (O Clide,Clide! what preva- 
rication is this?) “ They went out 
about half an hour ago, and told 
me to meet them in the Beech walk, 
where we were to come on together. 
Have I come too soon ?” 

“Qh! not at all,” said the young 
girl graciously; ‘my father will 
come out in a moment, and I am 
not very busy, as you see!” 

“ You are fond of animals, I per- 
ceive.” 

“ Animals! Oh! don’t call my 
sweet little doves animals,” retort- 
ed Franceline indignantly. “ That’s 
worse than papa. When they coo 
too much and disturb him, and I take 
their part, he always says: ‘Oh! 
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I’m fond of the birds, but they are 
noisy little things’! The idea of 
speaking of them as ‘the birds’! It 
hurts my feelings very much.” 

“ Then pray instruct me, so that I 
may not have the misfortune to do 
so too!” entreated Clide. “ Tell me 
by what name I must call them.” 

“Oh! you may laugh. I am 
used to being laughed at about my 
doves; I don’t mind it,” said Fran- 
celine with a pretty toss of her 
small, haughty head. 

“T am not laughing at you; I 
should be very sorry to call any- 
thing you loved by a name that 
hurt you,” protested the young 
man with a warmth that made Fran- 
celine look up from her dove at 
him; the fervor of the glance that 
met her did not cause her to avert 
her eyes, and brought no glow over 
her face. Three of the doves 
came flying down from the medlar- 
tree, scattering the starry-white 


blossoms in their flight. After mak- 
ing a few circles in the air, one 
perched on Franceline’s shoulder, 
and two alighted on her head. 
Clide thought it was the prettiest 
picture he had ever seen; and as 
he watched the soft little creatures 


nestling into the copper-colored 
hair, he wondered if this choice of 
amest did not betray a little cun- 
ning, mingled with their native 
simplicity. But Franceline could 
not see the performance from this 
picturesque point of view. The 
two on her head were fighting, 
each trying to push the other off. 
She put up he: hand to chase them 
away, but the claws of one got en- 
tangled in her hair, and the more 
it struggled, the more difficult it 
became to escape. Clide could not 
but come to her assistance; he 
disengaged the tenacious rose-leaves 
very deftly from the glossy meshes, 
and set the prisoner free. 
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“Naughty little bird!” said 
Franceline, shaking back her flush- 
ed face, and smoothing the slightly- 
dishevelled braids ; and then, with- 
out a word of thanks to her deliver- 
er, or otherwise alluding to the mis- 
conduct of her pets, she walked 
on towards the summer-house, and 
broke out into observations about 
the beauties of the neighborhood, 
asking her companion what he had 
seen and how he liked the country 
round Dullerton. She spoke Eng- 
lish as fluently as a native, with 
only a slight foreign accentuation 
of the vowels that was too piquant 
to be a blemish ; but every now and 
then a literal translation reminded 
you unmistakably that the speaker 
was a foreigner. 

Clide thought the accent and the 
Gallicisms quite charming ; he was, 
however, a little startled when the 
young lady, in pointing out the 
various places of the surrounding 
parts, and telling him who owned 
them, informed him very gravely 
that the pretty Mrs. Lawrence, who 
lived in that Elizabethan house 
with a cloek-tower rising behind 
the wood, was thirty years younger 
than her rich husband, and had 
married him for his “ propriety,” as 
she was very poor and had none 
of her own. ’ 

Franceline noticed the undis- 
guised astonishment caused by this 
announcement, and, blushing up 
with a little vexation, exclaimed: 
“TI mean for his property! You 
know in French propri¢té means pro- 
perty.” But after this she insisted 
ontalking French. Clide protested 
he liked English much better, and 
vowed that she spoke it in perfec- 
tion; but it was no use. 

“English is too serious for con- 
versation, and too stiff,” said Fran- 
celine, revenging herself for her 
blunder on the innocent medium of 
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it, as we are all apt to do. “It is 
only fit for sermons and speeches. 
In French you can talk for an hour 
without saying anything, and it 
doesn't matter. French is like a 
light, airy little carriage that only 
wants a touch to send it spinning 
along, and, once going, it will go on 
for ever; but English is a stage- 
coach, stately and top-heavy, and 
won't go without passengers to 
steady it and horses’to draw it. 
Foolish thoughts always sound. so 
much more foolish in English than 
in French. People who are not 
serious and wise should always 
talk French.” 

“Ah! merci, now I see why you 
insist on my talking it,” said Clide, 
laughing. 

“It would have been a rash 
judgment; I could not tell whether 
you weré wise or not.” 

“TI dare say you are right, though 
it never occurred to me before,” 
he remarked deprecatingly. “ Our 
robust Anglo-Saxon is rather a 
clumsy vehicle for conversation 
compared with yours.” 

“TI did not call it clumsy; I said 
stately,” corrected Franceline. 

Clide began to fear he was mak- 
ing himself disagreeable; that she 
was taking a dislike to him. Hap- 
pily, before he committed himself 
further, M. de la Bourbonais came 
out and joined them. He was soon 
followed by Sir Simon and the ad- 
miral, and the little party sat down 
to Angélique’s chefs-d’euvre under 
the shade of the medlar-tree, with 
the doves sounding their bugle in 
the adjoining copse. The sun was 
setting, and sent a stream of orange 
and rose colored light into the gar- 
den and over the group at the table; 
a breeze came up from the river, 
fluttering the strawberry leaves and 
Franceline’s hair, and blowing the 
heavy scent of new-mown hay into 
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her face. It happened—of course 
by chance, unless that far-sighted 
old Angélique had a hand in it— 
that Clide was seated next to her; 
and as the leg of the long table 
made a space between her and Sir 
Simon, it was natural that the two 
young people should be thrown on 
their own resources for conversa- 
tion, while their elders at the other 
end talked incessantly of old times 
and people that neither Clide nor 
Franceline cared about. It was 
the first time in her life that she 
found herself the object of direct 
homage and Attention from a 
young yet mature man, and the 
experience was decidedly pleasant. 
Clide was determined to efface the 
bad impression that he imagined he 
had made, and to win Franceline’s 
good graces or die in the effort. It 
was not a very difficult task, and 
the zest with which he set about it 
proved that it was not a disagreeable 
one. He bent all the energies of 
his mind to the sole end of inter- 
esting and entertaining her, and 
soon the undisguised pleasure that 
shone in the listener's face showed 
that he was succeeding. With that in- 
stinct which quickens the perceptior. 
of young gentlemen in Clide de Win- 
ton’s present state of mind, he was 
not long in hitting upon the sub- 
jects that most excited her curios- 
ity. She had never been beyond 
the woods of Dullerton since she 
was of an age to observe things, and 
it was like a flight in a balloon over 
all these far-off countries to be car- 
tied there in imagination by the 
vivid descriptions of one who had 
seen them® all. Clide began to 
wonder at himself as he went on; 
he had never suspected himself of 
such brilliant conversational powers 
as he was now displaying. He was 
surprised to see how much the 
dreamy, dark eyes had read about 
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the various countries he spoke of, 
and what an enlightened interest 
she took in the natural history of 
each. She wanted to know a great 
deal about the splendid tropical 
birds that have no voices, and 
about the albatross and other mar- 
vellous. inhabitants of the skies in 
far-away lands; and Clide lent him- 
self with the utmost condescension 
to her catechising. But when he 
came to talking of Rome and the 
Catacombs, the eyes kindled witha 
different sort of interest. 

“And you saw the very spot 
where S. Cecilia was buried, and 
S. Agatha, and S. Agnes, who was 
only thirteen when she was martyr- 
ed? Oh! howlenvy you. Iwould 
walk all the way barefooted from 
this to see those sacred places. 
And the Colosseum, where the wild 
beasts tore the martyrs to pieces!” 
She clasped her hands and looked 
at him with the look of awe and 
wonder that we might bestow on 
some one who had seen a vision. 
“ And the tombs of the aposties, and 
the prison where S. Peter was when 
the angel came and set him free ?” 

“ Yes, I saw them all; it was a 
great privilege,” said Clide, con- 
scious of realizing for the first time 
how great. 

“Indeed it. was!” murmured 
Franceline, as if speaking to her- 
self; then suddenly looking up at 
him, “ Did it not make you long to 
be a martyr?” 

Clide hesitated. ‘The temptation 
to answer “yes”’ was very strong. 
The dark, appealing eyes were fixed 
on him with an expression that it 
was dreadful to disappoint; but he 
was too honest and too proud to 
steal her approval under false 
colors. 

“No, I am afraid I did not. I 
Saw it all too much from the his- 
torical point of view. The triumphs 
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of the Christian heroes were mixed 
up in my memory with too many 
classical associations ; and even if it 
had not been so, I confess that the 
phase of martyrdom recalled by the 
Colosseum. and the Catacombs is 
not the one to stir my slow heroic 
pulses. ‘There is too much of the 
ghastly physical strife on the one 
hand, and of wanton cruelty on the 
other; the contemplation rather 
shocks and harrows than stimulates 
me. I did once feel something like 
what you describe, but it was not 
in Rome.” 

“ Where was it?” inquired Fran- 
celine eagerly. 

“It was in Africa, amongst a 
tribe of savages. I remember feel- 
ing it would be a grand use of a 
man’s life to devote it to rescuing 
them from their deplorable state of 
mental darkness and physical degra- 
dation; and that if one died in the 
struggle, like Francis Xavier, an out- 
cast on the sea-shore, forsaken by 
every visible helpmate, it would be 
as noble a death as aman could 
wish to die.” 

“I wonder you did not follow 
the impulse,” said Franceline. 
“You might have converted thou- 
sands of those pdor savages, and 
been a second S. Francis Xavier. 
It must have been a great struggle 
not to try it,” 

Clide did not laugh, but went on 
gravely dipping his strawberries in- 
to sugar for a moment, and then 
said : 

“ No, I can’t pretend even to the 
negative glory of a struggle. I am 
ashamed to say the desire was a 
mere transient caprice. I got the 
length of spending ten days learn- 
ing the language, and by that time 
the dirt and stupidity and cruelty 
of the neophytes had done for my 
apostolic vocation; the debased 
condition of the poor creatures was 
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brought home to me so fearfully 
that I gave it up in disgust. I dare 
say it was very cowardly, very 
selfish ; but, looking back on it, I 
can’t help feeling that the savages 
had no great loss. It takes more 
than an impulse of emotional pity 
to make a hero of the Francis 
Xavier type; one can’t be an apos- 
tle by mere willing and wishing.” 

“ Yes, but one can,” denied Fran- 
celine; “that is just the one kind 
of hero that it only wants will to 
be. One cannot be a warrior or a 
poet, or that kind of thing, because 
that requires genius ; but one may 
be a martyr or an apostle simply by 
willing. Love is the only genius that 
one wants; it was love that turned 
the twelve fishermen into apostles 
and heroes, you know.” 

“Just so; but I didn't love the 
savages.” 

“ Perhaps you would if you had 
tried.” 

“Do you think it is possible to 
love any one by trying?” 

“Well, I don’t know; if they 
were very unhappy and wanted my 
love very much, I think I might.” 

Clide stole a quick glance at her; 
but Franceline was peeling a pear, 
and evidently af undue portion of 
her thoughts were concentrated on 
that operation and a care not to let 
the juice run on her fingers. “ Then 
you think it was very wicked of me 
not to have loved those savages?” 
he began again. 

“I don’t say it was wicked. If 
they were so very dirty and cruel, it 
must have been hard enough; but 
you might have found another tribe 
that would have been more lov- 
able, and that wanted quite as much 
to be civilized and converted—nice, 
simple savages, like wild flowers or 
dumb animals, that would have 
been docile and grateful, perhaps 
revengeful too; but then when they 
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were Christians they would have 
conquered that—” 

Clide laughed outright. 

“JT don’t think your vocation for 
converting the savages is so very 
much superior to mine,” he said ; 
“it certainly would not have lived 
through my three days’ novitiate.”’ 

Franceline looked at him, and 
laughed too—that clear, ringing 
laugh of hers, that was so conta- 
gious ; they both felt very young to- 
gether. 

“ And what was your next voca- 
tion ?” she asked, perfectly uncon- 
scious of any indiscretion. “ What 
are you going to do now ?” 

“This morning my mind was 
made up to go abroad again in a 
few days, and recommence my old 
life of busy idleness; but your fa- 
ther has upset all my plans.” 

“ My father!” 

“Yes. It ought not to surprise 
you much ; it is not likely to be the 
first time that M. de la Bourbonais 
has proved the good genius of an- 
other. He was kind enough to let 
me talk to him of myself, and to 
give my folly the benefit of his wis- 
dom; he made me feel that I was 
leading a very selfish, good-for-no- 
thing sort of life, and showed me 
how wrong it was; in‘ fact, he did 
for me what I wanted to do for the 
savages. He taught me what my 
duty was, and I promised him | 
would try to do it.” 

“Ah! then perhaps you are go- 
ing to be a hero after all,” said 
Franceline, a gleam of enthusiasm 
sparkling in her face again. 

“TI fear not; at least, it will be a 
very prosaic, humdrum sort of hero- 
ism. I am going to stay at home, 
and try to be useful to a few people 
in a quiet way on my own proper- 
ty.” 
“Oh! I am so glad. Then we 
shall see you again. You'll be sure 
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to come and see Sir Simon some- 
times, will you not ?” 

“ Yes, I will come in any case to 
see M. de la Bourbonais,” said 
Clide. “ His advice will be invalua- 
ble to me; and he was so kind as to 
promise that he would always be 
glad to give it to me.” 

The sweet dimples broke out 
with a blush of pleasure and pride 
in Franceline’s face; it was a de- 
light to her to hear any one speak 
so of her father, and Clide had seen 
so many wise and clever people in 
his travels that his admiration and 
respect implied a great deal. If 
the young man had been a ‘lalley- 
rand bent on attaining some dip- 
lomatic end, he could not have dis- 
played greater cunning and tact. 

“It’s a great come down from 
the grand African scheme, you see,” 
he observed, laughing; “ but under 
such good guidance there is no say- 
ing what I may not achieve. I may 
turn out a hero in the end.” 

“If you do your duty perfectly, 
of course you will,” replied Fran- 
celine confidently. “ Papa says the 
real heroes are those that do their 
duty best and get no praise for it.” 

“Oh! but I should like a little 
praise; you would not grudge me 
a little now and then if I deserved 
it?” And the look that accompa- 
nied the question would have most 
fully explained the praise he covet- 
ed, if Franceline had not been as 
unlearned in that species of lan- 
guage as one of her doves. 

“Bless me! how beautiful that 
child is!” said the admiral in a 
sotte voce. “ Just look at her color; 
did you ever see anything to come 
up to it? It reminds me of that 
tinted Hebe that we went to see to- 
yether in Florence; you remember, 
Harness ?” 

The excitement of talking had 
brought an exquisite pink glow into 
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Franceline’s cheeks, and made het 
eyes sparkle with unwonted bril- 
liancy. Her father listened to the 
flattering outburst of the old sailor 
with a bright smile of satisfaction, 
not venturing to look at Franceline, 
lest he should betray his acquies- 
cence too palpably. 

“ And she’s the very picture of 
health too!” remarked the admiral. 

At this Raymond turned and 
looked at her. 

“ How like her mother she is!” 
said Sir Simon, appealing to him; 
but he had no sooner uttered the 
words than he wished himself silent. 
The smile died immediately out of 
M. de la Bourbonais’ face, and a 
sharp spasm of pain passed over it 
like a shadow. Sir Simon guessed 
at once what caused it: the bright 
and delicate color, that the admiral 
had aptly compared to the trans- 
parency of tinted marble, reminded 
him of Armengarde when death 
had cast its terribie beauty over 
her. 

“Like her in beauty and in many 
other things,” resumed the baronet 
in a careless, abstracted tone. “ But, 
happily, Franceline does not know 
what delicacy means ; she has nev- 
er known a day’s illness in her life, 
I believe.” 

But this reassuring remark did 
not bring back the smile into the 
father’s face; he fixed his eyes on 
Franceline with an uneasy glance, 
as if looking for something that he 
dreaded to see there. 

“She must find this place dull, 
pretty little pet,” observed the 
admiral, who saw nothing to check 
his admiring comments. 

“It never occurred to me before, 
but I dare say she does,” assented 
the baronet; “ and she’s old enough 
now to want alittle amusement. We 
ought to have thought of that al- 
ready, Raymond; but we’re a selfish 
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lot, the best of us. We forget that 
we were young ourselves once upon 
atime. I'll tell you what it is, De 
Winton, we'll carry the child off 
one of these days to London, and 
show her the sights and take her to 
the opera. You'd like that, Fran- 
celine, would you not?” And shift- 
ing his chair to the other side of 
the table, he set himself down by 
her side in an affectionate attitude. 

The project was discussed with 
great animation, Franceline being 
evidently delighted with it. 

“ My step-mother was to be in 
town next week,” said Clide, “ and 
I’m sure she would be very happy 
to give her services as chaperon, if 
you have not any more privileged 
person in view.” 

“That’s not a bad idea. I had 
not thought of that. I’m glad you 
mentioned it. I'll. write to her this 
very night,” said Sir Simon. “Mean- 
time, it strikes me that it would be 
a very good thing if you learned to 
ride, Miss Franceline; it’s a disgrace 
to us all to think of your having en- 
tered your eighteenth year without 
being taught this accomplishment. 
We must set about repairing your 
neglected education at once. How 
about a pony, Clide? Which of the 
nags would suit best, do you think ?” 

“I should say Rosebud would be 
about the nicest you could find for 
a lady # she’s as gentle as a lamb, 
and as smootli-footed as a cat.” 

“ Rosebud!” echoed M. de La 
Bourbonais. “Mon cher. . .” 

“Yes, I think you're right,” said 
Sir Simon, completely ignoring the 
interruption. “ Rosebud is a gem 
of a lady’s horse. We'll have a few 
private lessons in the park first, and 
let her canter over the turf before 
we show off in public.” 

“Mon cher Simon,” broke in 
Raymond again, “it cannot be 
thought of. Franceline would not 
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like it; she does not care, I assure 
ie es 

“O petit papa!” cried France- 
line with a little, entreating gesture. 

“Ah! is itso indeed? But, my 
child, consider . . .” 

“ Consider, Monsieur le Philoso- 
phe, that you don’t understand the 
matter at all; you just leave it to 
us to settle, and attend to what De 
Winton is saying to you.” 

This last was a difficult injunc- 
tion, inasmuch as the admiral was 
saying nothing. ‘Come along with 
me out of the reach of busybodies, 
Franceline,” he continued, and, 
drawing her arm within his own, they 
walked off to the summer-house, 
where Clide, without being invited, 
followed them. ‘There was a long 
and most interesting conference, 
which terminated in Franceline’s 
standing on tiptoe to be kissed by 
her old friend, and declaring that it 
was very naughty of him to spoil 
her so. 


“ Show him in,” said the vicar, 
laying down his pen, and a stout, 
rosy-cheeked, fair-haired young 
man in corduroys and top-boots 
was ushered into the study. 

“Well Griggs, I’m glad to see 
you. Sit down,” said Mr. Langrove 
in the bland, familiar tone of kind- 
ness that put simple folk at ease 
with him directly. “‘ You’ve come 
to consult me on a matter of import- 
ance, eh ?”’ 

“Of importance,” echoed the 
farmer, twirling his round hat be- 
tween his knees and contemplating 
his boots—* of great importance, 


” 


sit. 

“ Well, let me hear what it is. It 
I can help you in any way, you may 
count upon me,” replied the vicar 
encouragingly, drawing his chair 4 
little nearer. 

“ Thank you, I don’t want help,” 
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he said with a significant, emphasis. 
“I know where to look for it when 
I do,” turning up his eyes sanctimo- 
niously to heaven. 

“Certainly, that help is ever at 
hand forus. Bat what is your bus- 
iness with me?” 

“You'll not take it amiss if I 
speak frankly, sir. We can none of 
us do more than bear testimony to 
the truth, according to our lights,” 
explained the farmer; and, Mr. Lan- 
grove having by a grave nod ac- 
ceded to this proposition, he re- 
sumed: “You contradicted your- 
self in the pulpit last Sunday. It’s 
been repeated to me that you found 
fault with my teaching concerning 
faith and works; and so, for sake of 
them as look to me for guidance, I 
came up to hear what views you 
held on that head, as the gospel of 
the day said : ‘ And every man shall 
be judged according to his works.’ 
Now, sir, it appears to me the end 
of the sermon was a flat contradic- 
tion of the beginning.” 

“Can you name the contradic- 
tory passages?” demanded the vi- 
car, after an imperceptible start. 

“Well, I can’t say as I can,” ad- 
mitted the farmer; “ but I’d know 
them if I heard them.” 

Mr. Langrove rose, and took 
down a large manuscript volume 
from a shelf directly over his head. 
Opening it at random, his eye fell 
upon the text: “ Learn of me, for I 
am meek and humble of heart.” He 
lingered on it for a second, then 
turned over the leaves, and, having 
found the place he wanted, he read 
aloud the first and last few pages 
of the preceding Sunday’s sermon. 

“Where do you see the contra- 
diction ?” he inquired, looking up 
and laying his hard on the page. 

“Well, as you read it now, I 
can’t say it sounds much amiss,” re- 
plied Mr. Griggs, lifting his feet and 
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bringing them down again with a 
dubious thud, “I expect the fault 
was in the way of saying it. You 
don’t speak plain enough; if you 
spoke plainer, folks would most 
likely understand you better. Many 
as have joined the Connection say 
as it was that as drove them to us. 
‘They couldn’t understand you; they 
often came away puzzled.” 

A transient flush rose and died 
out in the vicar’s face, and his lips 
trembled alittle. But Farmer Griggs 
did not notice this; he was looking 
at his boots, and pondering on the 
wisdom of his own words. Mr. 
Langrove had been pretty well 
trained to forbearance of late years, 
and, though he was too humble- 
minded and too honest to pretend 
to be indifferent to the humiliating 
interference he had to suffer, he 
was surprised to find how keenly 
he smarted under the present one, 
and mortified to feel how alive the 
old man was in him, in spite of the 
many blows he had dealt him. He 
never, since he was a school-boy, 
was conscious of such a strong de- 
sire to kick a fellow-creature ; and 
this rising movement was no 
sooner strangled by an imperious 
effort of self-control than it rose 
up instantaneously in the milder 
form of an impulse to open the door 
and show his visitor out. Before 
this second rebellion of the old 
man was put down, Farmer Griggs, 
mistaking the vicar’s momentary 
silence for a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of his shortcomings, observ- 
ed: 

“ It’sa solemn thing to break the 
word; and the plainer and simpler 
one speaks the better it is for those 
that hear it, though it mayn’t be 
such a credit for them that speak 
it. There’s them that say you think 
more about making a fine sermon 
than doing good to souls—which is 
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no better than spiritual pride. You 
can’t shut folks’ mouths, no more 
than you can stop the river from run- 
ning; they will say what they think.” 

“Yes, and that is why we are 
commanded to think no evil,” re- 
joined the vicar. “Weare too ready 
to judge of other people’s motives, 
when in all conscience we are hard 
set enough to judge our own. If 
we go to church to pick holes in 
the sermon, as you say, we had bet- 
ter stay away. The preacher may 
be a very poor one, but, trust me, 
while he does his best, those who 
listen in the right spirit will learn 
no harm from him ; those who have 
not that spirit would do well to ask 
for it, and meantime to study the 
chapter of S. James on the use of 
the tongue.” 

‘The vicar rose, as if to intimate 
that the audience was at an end. 

“Well, there may be something 
in that,” remarked the farmer, ris- 
ing slowly ; “ but, for my own part, 
I never had much opinion of James. 
Paul is the man; if it hadn’t been 
for Paul, it’s my belief the whole 
concern would have been a failure.* 
Good-morning, sir.” And without 
waiting to see the effect of this 
startling announcement of his pri- 
vate views, Farmer Griggs bowed 
himself out. 

“And these are the men who 
take the word out of our mouths! 
Did he come of his own accord, or 
was he set on toit by Miss Bulpit ?” 
was the vicar’s reflection, as he 
stood watching the farmer’s retreat- 
ing figure from the window. “It is 
more than I can bear; some steps 
must be taken. It’s high time for 
Harness to interfere; it’s too bad 
of him if he refuses.” 

Mr. Langrove took up his hat, 
and went straight to the Court. 


* This answer was actually made not long ago to 
a Catholic priest by a Protestant clergyman. 
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“Depend upon it,” said Sir Si- 
mon when the clergymen had re- 
lated the recent interview—“ depend 
upon it, Griggs is too shy a chap to 
have done it on his own hook ; take 
my word for it, there is a woman 
at the bottom of it.” 

“That is just what makes it so 
serious. Griggs is a poor, ignorant, 
conceited fellow that one can’t feel 
very angry with; one is more in- 
clined to laugh at him and pity him. 
But it is altogether unpardonable in 
such a person as Miss Bulpit; it’s 
her being at the bottom of it that 
makes the case hard on me.” 

Sir Simon agreed that it was. 

“Then what do you advise me 
to do? What steps are you pre- 
pared to take?” asked Mr. Lan- 
grove. 

“ My advice is that we leave her 
alone,” replied Sir Simon. “ We’re 
none of us a match for womankind. 
She circumvented me about that bit 
of ground forthe Methodist chapel. 
She’s too many guns for both of us 
together, Langrove; if you get into 
a quarrel with the old lady, she’ll 
raise the parish against yous with 
port wine and flannel shirts, and 
you'll go to the wall. After all, 
why need you worry about it! Let 
her have her say. They love to hear 
themselves talk, women do; you 
can’t change them, and you 
wouldn't if you could. Come, now, 
Langrove, you know you wouldn't. 
Halloo! here’s something to look 
at!” And he started from his semi- 
recumbent attitude in the luxurious 
arm-chair, and went to the open 
window. It was a charming sight 
that met them. ‘Two riders, alady 
and a gentleman, were cantering 
over the sward on two magnificent 
horses, a bay and a black. 

“Is that Franceline ?” exclaimed 
Mr. Langrove, forgetting, in his 
surprise and admiration, the annoy- 
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ance of having his grievance pooh- 
poohed so unconcernedly. 

“Yes. How capitally the little 
thing holds herself! She only had 
three lessons, and she sits in her 
saddle as if it were a chair. Let’s 
come out and have a look at 
them !” 

They stepped on the terrace. 
But Clide and Franceline were lost 
to view for a few minutes in the 
avenue; presently they emerged 
from the trees and came cantering 
up the lawn, Franceline’s laugh 
sounding as merry as a hunting- 
horn through the park. 

“Bravo! Capital! We'll make a 
first-rate horse-woman of her by- 
and-by. She'll cut out every girl in 
the county one of these days- And 
pray who gave you leave to assume 
the duties of riding-master without 
consulting me, sir?” 

This was to Clide, who had 
sprung off his horse to set some- 
thing right in his pupil’s saddle and 
adjust the folds of her habit, which 
had nothing amiss that any one else 
could see. 

“They told me you were engag- 
ed, so I did not like to disturb 
you,” he explained. 

“I should very much like to 
know who told you so,” said Sir 
Simon, with offensive incredulity. 

“My respected uncle is the of- 
fender, if offence there be; but now 
that you are disengaged, perhaps 
you would like to take a canter 
with us. -I'll go round and order 
your horse ?”’ 

“No, you sha’n’t. I don’t choose 
to be taken up second-hand in that 
fashion; you'll be good enough to 
walk off to The Lilies, and tell the 
count I have something very par- 
ticular to say to him, and I'll take it 
as a favor if he’ll come up at once.” 

Clide turned his horse’s head in 
the direction indicated. 
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“No, no; you'll get down and 
walk there,” said Sir Simon. “ If 
he sees you on horseback, he 
may suspect something, and that 
would spoil the fun.” The young 
man alighted, and gave his bridle 
to be held. 

“T don’t see why I shouldn’t 
hold it in the saddle,” said the 
baronet after a moment; “and we 
will take a turn while we're wait- 
ing.” He vaulted into Clide’s va- 
cant seat with the agility of a young- 
er man. 

“Well, a pleasant ride to you 
both!” said Mr. Langrove, moving 
away. “ You do your master credit, 
Franceline, whoever he is; and the 
exercise has given you a fine color 
too,” he added, nodding kindly to 
her 

“Oh! it’s enchanting!” cried the 
young Amazon passionately. “1 
feel as if [had wings; and Rosebud 
is so gentle!” 

“Look here, Langrove,” called 
out Sir Simon, backing his power- 
ful black horse, and stooping to- 
wards the vicar, “don’t you go 
worrying yourself about this busi- 
ness; it’s not worth it. They area 
parcel of humbugs, the whole lot of 
them. I know Griggs well—a hot- 
headed, canting lout that would be 
much better occupied attending to 
his pigs.. It would never do for a 
man like you to come into collision 
with him. Let those that like his 
fire and brimstone go and take it; 
you've a good riddance of them. 
And as to the old lady, keep never 
minding. You'll do no good by 
crossing her; she’s a harmless old 
party as long as you let her have 
her own way, but if you rouse her 
there will be the devil to pay.” 

M. de la Bourbonais had been 
kept out of the secret of the riding 
lessons. He had heard nothing 
more of the scheme since that eve- 
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ning at supper, and, with Angélique 
in the plot, it required no great 
diplomacy to manage the trying on 
of the riding habit, that had been 
made by the first lady's dressmaker 
in London, brought down for the 
purpose ; so that the intended sur- 
prise was as complete as Sir Simon 
and his accomplices could have 
wished. 

“Comment donc !"* he exclaim- 
ed, breaking out intdéd French, as 
usual when he was excited. “ What 
is this? What doI see? My Clair 
de lunef turned into an Amazon!” 
And he stood at the end of the lawn 
and beheld Franceline careering on 
her beautiful, thoroughbred pony. 
“Ah! Simon, Simon, this is too 
bad. This is-terrible !” he protest- 
ed, as the baronet rode up; but 
the smile of inexpressible pleasure 
that shone in his face took all the 
reproach out of the words. 

“ Look at her!” cried Sir Simon 
triumphantly; “did you ever see 
any one take to it so quickly? Just 
see how she sits in her saddle. 
Stand out of the way a bit, till we 
have another gallop. Now, France- 
line, who'll be back first?” 

And away they flew, Sir Simon 
reining in his more powerful steed, 
so as to let Rosebud come 
neck ahead of him. 

“Simon, Simon, you are incorri- 
gible! I don’t know what to say 
to you,” said Raymond, settling 
and unsettling the spectacles un- 
der his bushy eyebrows. 

“Compliment me; that’s all 
you need say for the present,” said 
Sir Simon. “See what a color I've 
brought into her cheeks !” 

“O petit pére! it is so delight- 
ful,’ exclaimed Franceline, caress- 
img the hand her father had laid on 
Rosebud’s neck. “I never enjoyed 


in a 


* How now ! + Light of the moon. 
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anything so much. And I'm not 
the least fatigued ; you know you 
were afraid it would fatigue me ? 
And is not Rosebud a beauty ? 
And look at my whip.” And she 
turned the elegant gold-headed han- 
dle for his inspection. 

“ Mounted in gold, and with your 
cipher in turquoise! Ah! you are 
nicely spoiled! Simon, Simon!” 
What more could he say at such a 
moment? It would have been odi- 
ous to show anything but gratitude 
and pleasure, even if he felt it. ‘This, 
then, was the end of the earnest 
midnight conference, and the dis- 
tinct promise that Rosebud and 
Nero should be sold!) ‘The animal 
that would have paid half a lawful 
and urgent debt was to be kept for 
Franceline, and he must sanction 
the folly ; to say nothing of the rig- 
ging out of that young lady in a 
complete riding suit of the most ex- 
pensive fashion. Well, well, it was 
no use protesting now, and it was 
impossible to deny that the exquis- 
itely-fitting habit and the dark beav- 
er hat set off her figure and hair in 
singular perfection. The bright, 
healthy glow of her cheeks, too 
pleaded irresistibly in extenuation 
of Sir Simon’s extravagance. 

“ Shall we ride down to ‘The Lil- 
ies? . Lshould like Angélique to see 
me. She would be so pleased,” said 
Franceline, appealing to Sir Simon. 

“You think she would? Silly 
old woman! very likely ; but I want 
to have a talk with your father, so 
Clide must go and take care of 
you.” And the baronet slipped off 
his horse, which Mr. de Winton, 
with exemplary docility, at once 
mounted. The two young people 
set off at a canter, Franceline turn- 
ing round to kiss her hand to he 
father, as they plunged into the 
trees and were lost to sight. 

It would be useless to attempt to 
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describe the effect of the apparition 
on Angélique: how she threw up 
her hands, and then flattened them 
between her knees, calling all the 
saints in Paradise to witness if any 
one had ever seen the like; and how 
nothing would satisfy her but that 
they should gallop up and down the 
fieldin front for her edification ; and 
the astonishment of a flock of sheep 
which the performance sent scamp- 
ering and bleating in wild dismay 
backwards and forwards along with 
them; and how, when Franceline’s 
hair came undone in the galloping, 
and fell in a golden shower down 
her back, the old woman declared 
it was the very image of S. Michael 
on horseback, whom she had séen 
trampling down the dragon in an 
Assyrian church. When it was all 
over, and Franceline had gone up- 
stairs to change her dress, Clide 
tied the horses to a tree, and com- 
pleted his conquest of the old lady 
by asking her to show him that 
wonderful casket he had heard so 
much about. She produced it from 
its hiding-place in M. de la Bour- 
bonais’ room, and, reverently un- 
wrapping it, proceeded to tell the 
story of how the papers had been 
rescued, and how they had been 
burned, watching her listener’s face 
with keen eyes all the while, to see 
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if any shadow of scepticism was to 
be detected in it; but Clide was all 
attention and faith. “ There are 
people who think it clever to laugh 
at the family for believing in such a 
story,” she observed ; “ but, as I say, 
when a thing has come down from 
father to son for nigh four thousand 
years, it’s hard not to believe in it; 
and to my mind it’s easier to be- 
lieve it than to think anybody could 
have had the wit to invent it.” And 
Clide having agreed that no mere 
human imagination could ever in- 
deed have reached so lofty a flight, 
Angélique called his attention to 
the ornamentation of the casket. 
“Monsieur can see how unlike any- 
thing in our times it is,” pointing 
to the antediluvian vipers crawling 
and writhing in the rusty iron; 
“and all that is typical—the snakes 
and the birds and the crooked signs 
—everything is typical, as Monsieur 
le Comte will tell you.” 

“ And what is it supposed to typi- 
fy?” asked Clide, anxious to seem: 
interested. 

“Ah! I know nothing .about that, 
monsieur!” replied Angélique with 
a shrug; and lest other questions 
of an equally indiscreet and un- 
reasonable nature should follow, 
she covered up the casket and car-- 
ried it off. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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“CHIEFLY AMONG WOMEN.” 


BY AN AMERICAN WOMAN, 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in his Political 
LExpostulation, makes use of the fol- 
lowing expression in regard to the 
growth of the Catholic Church in 
England: “The conquests have 
been chiefly,~as might have been 
expected, among women.” ‘That 
the ex-premier intended this as a 
statement of fact rather than a 
sneer is very probable; fur he evi- 
dently endeavors to employ the lan- 
guage of good manners in his con- 
troversies, unlike his predecessors 
in polemics during the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries. The debate 
between him and his distinguished 
antagonists in the English hierarchy 
bears, happily, little resemblance to 
that between John Milton and Sal- 
masius concerning the royal rights 
of Charles I. But that, neverthe- 
less, there is a sneer in the quoted 
xpression is scarcely to be denied; 
and that this sneer had a lodgment 
in Mr. Gladstone's mind, and es- 
-caped thence by a sort of mental 
wink, if not by his will, is beyond 
doubt. The pamphlet bears all 
the internal as well as external 
marks of haste; it is only a piece 
-of clever “ journalism "—written for 
.a day, overturned ina day. “ Mr. 
‘Gladstone lighted a fire on Satur- 
-day night which was put out on 
Monday morning,” said the London 
Tablet. But the sneer, whether 
wilful or not, stands, and cannot be 
-erased or ignored; and it is worth 
‘more than a passing consideration. 
It is an indirect and wngraceful way 
-of saying that the Catholic Church 
ibrings conviction more readily to 


weaker than to stronger intellects ; 
and that because the “ conquests ” 
are “chiefly among women,” the 
progress of the church among the 
people is not substantial, general, or 
permanent. We presume that this 
is a reasonable construction of the 
expression. ‘ 

Whether the first of these propo- 
sitions be true or not is not perti- 
nent to the practical question con- 
tained in the second. We will only 
remark, in passing it over, that 
there stands against its verity a 
formidable list of giant male intel- 
lects for which Protestantism and 
infidelity have failed to furnish a 
corresponding offset. Students of 
science and literature and lovers of 
art will not need to be reminded of 
the names. That Catholic doctrine 
is intellectual in the purest and best 
sense there are the records of nine- 
teen centuries of civilization and 
letters to offer in evidence. but 
what Mr. Gladstone invites us to 
discuss is the power of women in 
propagating religion. In arriving 
at a correct estimate we must re- 
view, with what minuteness the lim- 
its of an article will permit, the part 
that women have had in the estab- 
lishment of religion, the intensity, 
the earnestness, the zeal, the persis- 
tence—for these enter largely into 
the idea of propagation—with which 
women have accepted and followed 
the teaching of the church, and the 
ability they have exhibited and the’ 
success they have achieved in the 
impression of their convictions up- 
on others. .We must take into ac- 
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count the relative natural zealous- 
ness of the sexes; for zeal, next to 
grace, has most to do with the mak- 
ing of “ conquests.” We must re- 
member the almost invincible wea- 
pon which nature has placed in the 
hands of the weaker sex for ap- 
proaching and controlling men; the 
beautiful weapon—affection—which 
mother, wife, sister, daughter, wield, 
and for which very few men know of 
any foil, or against which they would 
raise one if they did. If we admit, 
to conciliate Mr. Gladstone, that re- 
ligion is an affair of the heart as well 
as of the head, he will be gracious 
enough in return, we apprehend, to 
concede that women must be po- 
tential agents in its propagation. 
Surely, it is only thoughtlessness 
which enables well-read men to 
assign to women an insignificant 
place in the establishment of re- 
ligion, or their reading must have 
been too much on their own side 
of the line. Even the pagans were 
wiser. They recognized the potency 
of women with an intelligence born 
of nothing less correct than instinct. 
Their mythological Titans were 
equally divided as to sex. A wo- 
man was their model of the auste- 
rest of virtues—perpetual celibacy. 
A woman was their goddess of wis- 
dom, and, as apposed to man, the 
patroness of just and humane war- 
fare. A woman presided over their 
grain and harvests. Every Grecian 
city maintained sacred fire on an 
altar dedicated to Vesta, the pro- 
tectress of the dearest form of hu- 
man happiness—the domestic. It 
was from Hebe the gods accepted 
their nectar. The nine tutelary 
deities of the esthetic—the Muses— 
were women. So were the Fates— 
who held the distaff, and spun the 
thread of life, and cut the thread— 


“ Clotho and Lachesis, whose boundless sway, 
With Atropos, both men and gods obey.”’ 
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Splendor, Joy, and Pleasure were 
the Graces. It was a woman who 
first set the example of parental de- 
votion—Rhea concealing from their 
would-be destroyers the birth of 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. It 
was a woman who first set the ex- 
ample of conjugal fidelity—Alcestis 
offering todie for Admetus. It was 
from a woman’s name, Alcyone, 
we have our “halcyon days "— 
Alcyone, who, overcome by grief for 
her husband, lost at sea, threw her- 
self into the waves, and tie gods, to 
reward their mutual love, transform- 
ed them into kingfishers ; and when 
they built their nests, the sea is 
said to have been peaceful in order 
not to disturb their joys. It was a 
woman who dared to defy a king in 
order to perform funeral rites over 
the remains of her brother. It was 
a woman, Ariadne, who, to save her 
lover, Theseus, furnished him the 
clew out of the Cretan labyrinth, 
although she abolished thereby the 
tribute her father was wont to ex- 
tort from the Athenians. In all 
that was good, beautiful, and ten- 
der, the pagans held women pre- 
eminent ; and whether we agree with 
the earliest Greeks, who believed 
their mythology fact; or with the 
philosophers of the time of Euripi- 
des, who identified the legends with 
physical nature ; or prefer to accept 
the still later theory that the deities 


‘and heroes were originally human, 


and the marvellous myths terres- 
trial occurrences idealized, the 
eminence of the position accorded 
to women is equally significant. 
Woman was supreinely influential, 
especially in all that related to the 
heart. She had her place beside 
the priest. She was the most trust- 
ed oracle. She watched the altar- 
fires. She was worshipped in the 
temples, and homage was paid to 
her divinity in martial triumphs and 
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the public games. Whatever was 
tender and beneficent in the mythi- 
cal dispensation was associated with 
her sex. She was the goddess of 
every kindoflove. Excess, luxury, 
brute-power, were typified by men 
alone. ‘The pagans knew that love 
was the most potent influence to 
which man was subject; and love 
with them was but another name 
for woman. “Jt is in the heart,” 
says Lamartine, “that God has 
placed the genius of women, be- 
cause the works of this genius are 
all works of love.”  Plautus, the 
pagan satirist, offered his weight in 
gold for a man who could reason 
against woman’s influence. Emer- 
son, a very good pagan in his way, 
appreciates the subtlety, the direct- 
ness, and the impervious character 
of such an influence in the making 
of conquests. “We say love is 
blind,” he writes, “and the figure 
of Cupid is drawn with a bandage 
around his eyes—blind, because 
he does not see what he does not 
like; but the sharpest-sighted hun- 
ter in the universe is Love, for find- 
ing what he seeks, and only that.” 
Woman holds a very prominent 
place in the religious history of the 
Jews. ‘Two books of the Old Tes- 
tament were written in her exalta- 
tion—the Book of Ruth and the 
Book of Esther—while in the others 
she is found constantly at the side 
of man, exercising in religious af- 
fairs a recognized power. Patriarchs 
acknowledge her influence; she is 
addressed by the prophets. It was 
Anna who departed not from the 
Temple, but served'God with fastings 
and prayers night and day. It was 
to a mother’s prayers that Samuel 
was granted. Sarah is honored by 
mention in the New Testament as 
a model spouse, and the church has 
enshrined her name and her virtues 
in the universal marriage service. 
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Miriam directed the triumphant 
processions and inspired the hosan- 
nas of the women of Israel, and 
was their instructress and guide. 
As it was then, as now, the custom 
of the Israelites to separate the 
men from the women in public 
worship, Miriam was looked up to 
as the appointed prophetess of her 
time. Micah, the prophet, speak- 
ing in the name of God, says to the 
Jews: “I brought thee up out of 
the land of Egypt, and I sent be- 
fore thee Moses and Aaron and 
Miriam.” That she had been ap- 
pointed by the Lord, conjointly 
with her brothers, to rescue her 
people from servitude, appears from 
her own words in Numbers: “ Hath 
the Lord indeed spoken only by 
Moses? Hath he not spoken also by 
us?” It is needless to allude to 
the esteem in which Naomi and 
Ruth were held. The widow of 
Sarepta fed the prophet Elijah 
when she had reason to believe that 
in so doing she would expose her 
son and herself to death by famine. 
The Second Epistle of S. John was 
written to a woman. The rever- 
ence and affection with which the 
writers in the New Testament 
speak of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
are too familiar for more than allu- 
sion. The women,who followed 
Our Lord were singularly heroic, 
and the influence which they exert- 
ed upon their associates and upon 
all who came in contact with them 
must have been correspondingly 
strong. Woman never insulted, 
denied, or betrayed Christ : 

“ Not she with trait’rous kiss her Saviour stung, 

Not she denied him with unholy tongue; | 


She, while apostles shrank, could danger brave— 
Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave.” 


S. Paul himself commends the 
women who labored with him in 


spreading the Gospel. It was Lois 
and Eunice who taught the Scrip- 
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tures to ‘Timothy. It was in re- 
sponse to the appeals of women 
that many of the greatest miracles 
were wrought; Elijah and Elisha 
both raised the dead to life at the 
request. of women; and Lazarus 
was restored by Our Lord in pity 
for his sisters. It was to a woman 
our Lord spoke the blessed words, 
“Thy sins be forgiven thee; go in 
peace.” It was a woman whose 
faith led her to touch the hem of 
his garment, confident that thereby 
she would be made whole. It was 
a woman whom he singled out as 
the object of his divine love on the 
Sabbath day, in spite of the mali- 
cious remonstrances of the Jews. 
Almost his last words on the cross 
had a woman for their subject. It 
was women who followed him with 
most unflagging devotion ; and it was 
women whom he first greeted after 
his resurrection. 

We come now to women in the 
church militant. The question is 
no longer, What have women been 
in religion? but, What have they 
done? Does the record which 
they have made for themselves in 
the propagation of Christianity jus- 
tify the sneer of the ex-premier ? 
The implication in Mr. Gladstone’s 
quoted sentence is that, because 
the church in England has found 
her conquests thus far “ chiefly 
among women,” the Catholic faith 
is not making such progress in that 
country as should create apprehen- 
sion. He thus raises the issue of 
woman’s potentiality in religion. 

We venture to suggest that there 
is no department of human endea- 
vor in which she is so powerful. 

Woman’s power in the present 
and the future, as a working disci- 
ple of Our Lord, is reasonably dedu- 
cible from her past. We may not 
argue that to-morrow she shall be 
able to bring others to the know- 
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ledge and service of God, if, through- 
out the long yesterday of the 
church, she was indifferent or imbe- 
cile. She has little promise if she 
has not already shown large fulfil- 
ment. We may not look to her 
zeal at the domestic hearth and in 
cultivated society for fruits worthy 
an apostle, if, in the crimson ages 
of Christianity, her sex made no 
sacrifices, achieved no glory. We 
may doubt the strength of her in- 
tellect, as applied to the science 
of religion, if the past furnishes no 
testimony thereof; and we may ac- 
cept, with some indulgence towards 
its author, the. ex-premier’s sneer 
upon her efficiency in the active 
toil of the church, if, in the past; 
she has not been alert and success- 
ful in its various forms of organized 
intelligence, humanity, and benevo- 
lence. 

What, then, are the facts? Did 
women, in the early days, submit to 
torture and death, side by side with 
men, rather than deny their faith in 
Christ ?. Was their faith, too, seal- 
ed with their blood? Did women 
share the labor and the danger of 
teaching the truths of religion.? 
Did they, when such study was ex- 
tremely difficult, and required more 
intellect because it enjoyed fewer 
aids than now, devote themselves to 
the investigation and elaboration 
of sacred subjects? Have they con- 
tributed anything to the learning 
and literature of the church ? Have 
they gone into uncivilized countries 
as missionaries? Have they fur- 
nished conspicuous examples of 
fidelity to God under circumstances 
seductive or appalling? Have they 
founded schools, established and 
maintained houses for the sick. the 
poor, the aged, the orphan, the 
stranger? Have they crossed the 
thresholds of their homes, never to 
re-enter, but to follow: whitherso- 
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ever the Lord beckoned? Has 
their zeal led them into the smoke 
and rush of battle, into the dens of 
pestilence, into squalor and the 
haunts of crime? Have they prov- 
ed by'evidence which will not be 
disputed that, to win others to their 
faith, they have given up everything 
—they can give up everything— 
that their faith is dearer to them 
than all else on earth ? 

Then, surely, a faith which has 
made its progress even “chiefly 
among women” has made a pro- 
gress as solid as if it were Chiefly 
among men, for no greater things 
can man do than these. 

It is neither possible nor desira- 
ble, in an article of narrow limits, 
to enumerate the women who have 
taken even a prominent part in 
the establishment of Christianity 
through the various agencies which 
the chureh has employed. The 
notice of each class must be brief, 
and we shall not formally group 
them ; the testimony will be valid 
enough, even in a cursory presenta- 
tion. -What have women done to 
prove their ability to propagate the 
faith ? 

Beginning in the days of the 
apostles, we find the blood of 
women flowing as freely as that of 
men in vindication of the Christian 
creed. If men joyfully hastened to 
the amphitheatre, so did they. If 
men meekly accepted torture and 
ignominy, so did they. If men de- 
fied the ingenuity of cruelty and 
smiled in their agony, so did they. 
If men resigned human ambition, 
surrendered possessions, and aban- 
doned luxury, so did they. The 
annals of the martyrs show, with 
what degree of accuracy it is diffi- 
cult now to determine, that if 
either sex is entitled to higher dis- 
tinction for the abandonment of 
everything that human nature holds 
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dear, in order to follow Christ even 
to ignominious death, the pre-emi- 
nence is in favor of the weaker sex. 
It is impossible to read a chapter 
of martyrolugy from the inaugura- 
tion of persecution until its close 
without finding therein. the names 
of noble and gentle women illu- 
minated by their own blood. 
Contemporaneous with S. Paul is 
Thecla, who was held in so great 
veneration in the early ages of 
Christianity “that it was consider- 
ed the greatest praise that could be 
given to a woman to compare her 
with S. Thecla.” She was skilled 
in profane and sacred science and 
philasophy, and excelled in‘the va- 
rious branches of polite literature. 
She is deciared one of the brightest 
ornaments of the apostolic age: and 
one of the fathers “ commends her 
eloquence and the ease, strength, 
sweetness, and modesty of her dis- 
course.” She was distinguished for 
“the vehemence of her love for 
Christ,” which she displayed on 
many occasions with the courage 
of a martyr and “with a strength 
of body equal to the vigorof her 
mind.” She was converted by S. 
Paul about the year 45. -Resolv- 
ing to dedicate her virginity and 
life to God, she broke ah engage- 
ment of marriage, and, in despite 
of the remonstrances of her parents 
and the entreaties of her betrothed, 
who was a pagan nobleman, devot- 
ed herself to the work of the Gospel. 
At length authority placed its 
cruel hand upon her. . She was ex- 
posed naked in the ‘amphitheatre ; 
but her fortitude survived the 
shock undaunted. ‘The lions for- 
got their ferocity and licked her 
feet; and S. Ambrose, S. Chrysos- 
tom, S. Methodius, S. Gregory 
Nazianzen, and other fathers con- 
firm the truth of the statement that 
she emerged from the arena with- 











out harm. She was exposed to 
many similar dangers, but triumph- 
antly survived them. She accom- 
panied S. Paul in many of his 
journeys, and died in retirement 
at Isaura. The great cathedral of 
Milan was built in her honor. 
Visitors to Rome are taken tothe 
Church of S. Prisca; built on the 
original site of her house—the house 
in which S..Peter lodged. Prisca 
was a noble Roman lady who, on 
account of her profession of Christi- 
anity, was exposed in the amphi- 
theatre at the age of thirteen. The 
lions refusing to devour her, she 
was beheaded in prison. In the 
IIId century we behold S. Agatha 
displaying a fortitude before her 
judge which has never been sur- 
passed by man, and suffering .with- 
out resistance torture of exquisite 
cruelty—the. tearing open of her 
bosom by iron shears.. Inthe same 
century Apollonia, daughter of a 
magistrate in Alexandria, was bap- 
tized by a disciple of S. Anthony, 
and there appeared an angel, who 
threw over her a garment of daz- 
zling white, saying, “Go now to 
Alexandria and preach the faith of 
Christ.” Many were converted by 
her eloquence ;:for ‘her refusal to 
worship the-gods she was bound to 
acolumn, and her beautiful teeth 
were pulled out one by one by a 
pair of pincers, as‘ an appropriate 
atonement for her crime. Thena 
fire was kindled, and she was flung 
into it. Apollonia preaching to 
the people of Alexandria forms the 
subject of a famous picture by a 
favorite pupil of Michael Angelo— 
Granaecci—in’ the: Munich gailery. 
In the beginning of the 1Vth centu- 
ry a Roman maiden, whose name is 
popularly known as Agnes, gave up 
her life for her faith. “ Her tender 
sex,” says.a Protestant writer, “ her 
almost childish years, her. beauty, 
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innocence, and heroic defence of 
her chastity, the high antiquity of 
the veneration paid to her, have all 
combined to invest the person and 
character-of S. Agnes with a charm, 
an interest, a reality, to which the 
most sceptical are not wholly insen- 
sible.” ‘The son of the Prefect of 
Rome became enamored of her 
comeliness, and asked her parents 
to give her to himas his wife. Ag- 
nes repelled his advances and de- 
clined his gifts. Then the prefect 
ordered her to enter the service of 
Vesta, and she refused the com- 
mand with disdain. Chains and 
threats failed to intimidate her; 
resort was had to a form of torture 
so atrocious that her woman’s heart, 
but for a miracle of grace, must have 
quailed.in the pangs of anticipation. 
She was exposed nude in a place 
of infamy, and her head fell “in 
meek shame” upon her bosom. 
She prayed, and “ immediately her 
hair, which was already long and 
abundant, became like a veil, cov- 
ering her whole person from head 
to foot; and those who looked up- 
on her were seized with awe and 
fear as of something sacred, and 
dared not lift their eyes.” When 
fire refused to consume her body, 
the executioner mounted the obsti- 
nate fagots, and ended. her torments 
by the sword., She is the favorite 
saint of the Roman wonien ; two 
churches in the Eternal City bear 
her name ; there is no saint whose 
effigy is older than hers ;. and Do- 
menichino, Titian, Paul Veronese, 
and Tintoretto have perpetuated 
her glory. .In.the. previous year, 
at Syracuse, Lucia, a noble damsel, 
refused a pagan husband of high 
lineage and great riches, preferring 
to consecrate herself to a ,divine 
Spouse. Her discafded suitor be- 
trayed her to the persecutors, from 
whose hands she escaped by, dying 
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in prison of her wounds. Euphe- 
mia, who is venerated in the East 
by the surname of Great, and to 
whom four churches are erected 
in Constantinople, died a frightful 
death in Chalcedon, four years af- 
ter Lucia had perished in Syracuse. 
So general was the homage paid her 
heroism that Leo the Isaurian or- 
dered that her churches be profan- 
ed and her relics be cast into the 
sea. Devotion found means for 
evading the mandate, and the sa- 
cred remains were preserved. In 
the same year Catherine, a niece 
of Constantine the Great, was mar- 
tyred at Alexandria. From her 
childhood it was manifest that she 
had been rightly named—from 
naSapos, pure, undefiled. Her 
graces of mind and person were the 
wonder and admiration ofthe people. 
Her father was King of Egypt, and 
she his heir. When she ascended the 
throne, she devoted herself to the 
study of philosophy. Plato was her 
favorite author. It is declared that 
her scholarship was so profound, 
so varied, and so exact that she 
confounded a company of the ablest 
heathen philosophers. The Em- 
peror Maximin, failing to induce 
her to apostatize, had constructed 
four wheels, armed with blades, and 
revolving in opposite directions. 
Between these she was bound; but 
God miraculously preserved her. 
Then she was driven from Alexan- 
dria, scourged, and beheaded. St. 
Catherine has been honored for 
many centuries as the patroness of 
learning «nd eloquence. In art S. 
Jerome’s name and hers are fre- 
quently associated together, as the 
two patrons of scholastic theology. 
She carries a book in her hands, 
like S. Thomas Aquinas and S., 
Bonaventure, to symbolize her learn- 
ing, and her statue is to be found in 
the old universities and. schools. 
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She was especially honored in the 
University of Padua, the 4/ma Mater 
of Christopher Columbus, In Eng- 
land alone there were upwards of fit- 
ty churches dedicated in her name. 
The painters have loved to treat 
her as the Christian Urania, the 
goddess of science and philosophy. 
She afforded delightful opportuni- 
ties of genius to.Raphael, Guido, 
Titian, Correggio, Albert Diirer. 
In the same century and about the 
same year Barbara, the daughter 
of anobleman in Heliopolis, was 
decapitated by her enraged father 
on discovering her profession of the 
Christian faith; Margaret, who re- 
fused to become the wife of a pagan 
governor, was beheaded at Antioch; 
Dorothea was slain in Cappadocia. 

Sometimes the women of these 
early days walked to martyrdom 
with father, husband, brother, or 
friend ; as Domnina and Theonilla; 
Lucia with Gemmianus, under Dio- 
cletian; Daria with Chrysanthus, 
Cecilia with Valerian, ‘Tiburtius, and 
Maximus; Flora and Marv in Cor- 
dova ; Dorothea and her troop of 
followers ; Theodora with Didymus ; 
Victoria and Fortunatus; Bibiana, 
a young Roman lady, with her fa- 
ther, mother, and sister, whom she 
inspired and sustained. 

Shall we prolong the calendar to 
show that woman’s courage did not 
expire with the fervor of apostolic 
times? There were Thrasiila and 
Emiliana, aunts of Gregory the 
Great. There was the English ab- 
bess, Ebba, who, with her entire 
household, perished in the flames 
of their convent; the noble Helen 
of Sweden, who was murdered by 
her relatives in the XIth century. 

Did women seek the solitude of 
the wilderness and the perils of the 
forest to serve God as hermits and 
solitaries? ‘They began the prac- 
tice of the ascetic life in the aposto- 








lic days ; they had formed. commu- 
nities as early as the IId century ; 
many lived in couples, as the an- 
chorets Marava and Cyra in the 
first century; some imitated the 
example of Mary of Egypt, who 
spent twenty-seven years in isola- 
tion. There were the Irish hermit, 
Maxentia in France ; and Modneva, 
in the IXth century, also Irish, who 
dwelt for seven years alone in the 
Island of Trent. S. Bridget of Ire- 
land had her first cell in the trunk 
of an oak-tree. 

When we undertake to answer 
what sacrifices women have made 
for religion, it is difficult to frame 
an adequate reply with sufficient 
brevity. From the day that S. Ca- 
therine gave up the throne of Egypt 
until this hour, women have been 
sacrificing for the Catholic faith— 
everything. If the objects of their 
attachment are fewer than those of 
men, their domestic love is of more 
exquisite sensibility, and its rupture 
is in many cases, net the result 
of an instant’s strong resolve, but 
the slow martyrdom of a lifetime. 
Nearly all the early heroines of 
Christianity were women of high 
social position, of rich and luxuri- 
ous homes, and many were noted 
for their beauty, their culture, or 
their address. Some were on the 
eve of happy betrothals; yet Eu- 
cratis spurns a lover, and Rufina 
and Secunda depart from apostate 
husbands. It was to the courage 
and self-sacrifice of their respective 
wives that the martyrs Hadrian and 
Valerian are indebted for their 
palms. In the IVth century we 
see the Empress Helen, mother of 
Constantine the Great, when four- 
score years of age, proceeding from 
Constantinople to Palestine for the 
purpose of adorning churches and 
worshipping our Lord in the regions 
consecrated by his presence. It 
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was she who discovered the true 
cross of Christ. In the VIIth cen- 
tury Queen Cuthburge of England 
resigned royal pleasures, founded 
a convent, and lived and died in it. 
In the VIIth century Hereswith, 
Queen of the East-Angles, withdrew 
from royalty, and became an inmate 
of the convent in Chelles, France. 
Queen Bathilde, of France, follow- 
ed her thither as soon as her son, 
Clotaire III., had reached his ma- 
jority, “ and obeyed her superior as 
if she were the last Sister in the 
house.” ‘The abbess herself, who 
was also of an illustrious family, was 
“the most humble and most fer- 
vent,” and “showed by her con- 
duct that no one commands well or 
with safety who has not first learn- 
ed and is not always ready to obey 
well.” Radegunde, another queen 
of France, also passed from a court 
to a cloister. In the 1Xth century 
Alice, Empress of Germany, pre- 
sented, in two regencies, the extra- 
ordinary power of religion in pro- 
ducing a wise and efficient admin- 
istration of political affairs. She 
was virtually a recluse living and 
acting in the splendor of a throne. 
Is it necessary to more than allude 
to S. Elizabeth of Hungary, or to 
her niece, Queen Elizabeth of Por- 
tugal, who, after a glorious career, 
to which we shall allude in another 
connection, joined the Order of 
Poor Clares? Inthe East, Pulche- 
ria, the empress, granddaughter of 
Theodosius the Great, withdrew 
from a régime in which she was the 
controlling spirit, and did not re- 
turn from her austerities until ur- 
gently requested to do so by Pope 
S. Leo. At her death she bequeath- 
ed all her goods and private estates 
to the poor. Queen Maud of Eng- 
land walked daily to church bare- 
foot, wearing a garment of sack- 
cloth, and washed and kissed the 
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feet.of the poor. It was a queen, 
Jane of France, who became the 
foundress of the Nuns of the An- 
nunciation. 

When we consider the part that 
woman has had in the formation of 
the various religious orders, the 
temerity of the ex-premier in belit- 
tling her influence assumes still 
greater proportions. The undenia- 
ble fact that Protestantism has nev- 
er been able permanently to main- 
tain a single community of women, 
either for contemplation or bene- 
volence, proves that the Catholic 
Church alone is the sphere in 
which woman’s religious zeal finds 
its fullest and most complete ex- 
pression; that it is the Catholic 
faith alone which _ thoroughly 
arouses and solidly supports the 
enthusiasm of her nature, and em- 
bodies her ardor into a useful and 
enduring form. The _ achieve- 
ments of women in the religious 
orders demonstrate that it is im- 
possible to exaggerate this enthusi- 
asm or to overestimate the subtle 
influence which she exerts in so- 
ciety, Catholic and non-Catholic. 
Human nature, in whatever creed, 
bows in involuntary homage to the 
woman who has left her home, and 
father and mother, brother, sister, 
and friends, to follow Jesus Christ 
and him crucified. This instinct 
is as old as man, The pagan 
Greek, the brutal Roman, punish- 
ed with almost incredible severi- 
ty offences against their oracles 
and vestals. History furnishes no 
instance of a nation possessing a 
religion however ridiculous, a wor- 
ship however coarse and senseless, 
which did not award exceptional 
deference to the virgins consecrat- 
ed to the service of its gods. 
Christianity, which emancipated 
woman from the domestic slavery 
in which usage had placed and 
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law confirmed her; which made 
her man’s peer by its indissoluble 
marriage tie; and which compelled 
courts and judges to modify bar- 
barous statutes affecting her civil 
rights as well as her conjugal 
relations, has been rewarded by 
eighteen hundred years of unflag- 
ging zeal and unshrinking heroism. 
If woman had done nothing in the 
household for the church; if she 
had been indifferent as a wife and 
incompetent as a mother; if in the 
world the sex were merely frivo- 
lous, pretty things, such as Diderot 
would describe with “the pen dip- 
ped in the humid colors of the 
rainbow, and the paper dried with 
the dust gathered from the wings 
of a butterfly ”; if they had never 
done anything for religion except 
what they have done out of the 
world—in the shade, as. it were— 
Christianity would still have been 
the gainer, civilization would owe 
them a vast balance, and the sneer 
of the ex-premier would be found to 
describe only his own bitterness. 

There has been no salic law in 
the Catholic Church. Her crowns 
cover women’s heads as well as 
men’s; women themselves have vin- 
dicated their right to spiritual roy- 
alty. 

The activity of women for the 
spread of the Gospel. began, as we 
have seen, in the days of the apos- 
tles, when the preaching of Thecla, 
the exhortations of many women 
converts, and the courageous utter- 
ances of those being led to mar- 
tyrdom, won multitudes to Christ. 
The monastic life of woman is as 
old as that of man. Indeed, our 
word nun, derived from the Greek 
vovva, passed into the latter lan- 
guage from the Egyptian, in which 
it was synonymous with fair, deau- 
tiful. As rapidly as Christianity 
moved over the world women joy- 











fully accepted its precepts and has- 
tened to its propagation. Lamar- 
tine says that “nature has given 
women two painful but heavenly 
gifts, which distinguish them, and 
often raise them above human na- 
ture—compassion ard enthusiasm. 
By compassion they devote them- 
selves; by enthusiasm they exalt 
themselves.” These two gifts find 
their freest exercise in conventual 
life, whether strictly contemplative, 
as the monastic life in the East was 
in the beginning, or contemplative 
and benevolent, as it became in the 
West. It was, therefore, only nat- 
ural that women of all degrees 
should listen to the voice of God 
summoning them to this state. It 
was not natural, however, to sever 
the domestic ties which nature her- 
self had made and religion had bless- 
ed. It was no easier in the days of 
Ebba and Bega than in those of 
Angela Merici, or S. Teresa, or Ca- 
therine McAuley, for the daughter 
to bid a final farewell to her home 
and its endearments for an exist- 
ence of self-immolation, of prayer, 
of obedience, of humility, and often 
of hunger and cold, sickness, dan- 
ger, and want. That women in 
in large numbers have nevertheless 
chosen this which the world calls 
the worse life and the apostle the 
better, from the time of the apostles 
to the present day, shows that it is 
in religion they reach the zenith 
of their capabilities; for they have 
made no such sacrifices, they have 
achteved no such successes, in art, 
in science, nor in literature. ‘They 
have entered the service of the 
church through the convent gate, 
in despite of difficulties which 
would often have deb&arred men 
even from the entertainment of the 
design. ‘lrheir toil in the convents 


has been wholly in the service of 
mankind. 


The history of the con- 
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ventual life of women is not divisi- 
ble from that of civilization, and in 
rapidly sketching it we shall dis- 
cover chapters on the progress of 
religion, the organization of bene- 
volence, the preservation of learning, 
and the spread of education. The 
assistance which women have ren- 
dered to the last two has not been 
properly appreciated. 

The catalogue of eminent foun- 
dresses is too long to be consider- 
ed in detail. Every country, every 
century, has its list of noble virgins, 
of wealthy widows, or of mothers 
whose maternal duty was done, 
building houses for established 
orders, or, under the authority of 
the church, founding additional 
communities, always with a specific 
design; for the church takes no 
step without an intelligent purpose. 
Among these women have been 
many who were remarkable in more 
qualities than piety, in other con- 
ditions than social distinction ; and 
it is a fact which will scarcely bear 
debate that it has been inside the 
convents, or, if outside, under the 
direction and inspiration of religion, 
that the mind of woman has enjoy- 
ed freest scope and produced palpa- 
ble and permanent results. It is 
true that there have been great 
women in profane history, ancient 
and modern—a Cleopatra and 
Semiramis, a Catherine in Russia, 
an Elizabeth in England; in litera- 
ture a De Staél, a “ George Sand,” 
and a “ George Eliot” ; in histrionic 
art, in poetry, and in court circles, 
many women have equalled and 
outshone men; and in science they 
have significantly contributed to 
medicine and mathematics. But 
the annals of women in religion re- 
veal the heroic characteristics of 
the sex developed far beyond the 
limit reached in the world. 

We have just mentioned S. Eliza- 
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beth, Queen of Portugal. What 
woman has surpassed her in per- 
severance —that most difficult of 
feminine virtues? What man has 
surpassed the utterness of her love 
for God—that sublimest of virtues 
in either sex? At eight years of 
age she began to fast on appointed 
days ; she undertook, of her own ac- 
cord, to practise great mortifica- 
tions ; she would sing no songs but 
hymns and psalms; “and/rom her 
childhood she said every day the 
whole office of -the Breviary, in 
which no priest could be more 
exact."’ Her time was regularly 
divided, after her marriage to the 
King of Portugal, between her 
domestic duties and works.of piety. 
She visited and nursed the sick, 
and dressed their most loathsome 
sores. “She founded,” says Butler, 
“in different parts of the kingdom, 
many pious establishments, parti- 
cularly an hospital near her own 
palace at Coimbra, a house for peni- 
tent women who had been seduced 
into evil courses,” thus anticipat- 
ing the future Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd. She built an “ hospital 
for foundlings, or those children 
who, for want of due provision, are 
exposed to the danger of perishing 
in poverty or of the neglect or cruel- 
ty of unnatural parents.” She won 
her ruffianly husband, by patience 
and sweetness, to a Christian life, 
and induced him to found, with 
royal munificence, the University 
of Coimbra. She averted wars, 
and reconciled her husband and 
son when their armies were march- 
ing against each other. She made 
peace between Ferdinand IV. and 
the claimant of his crown, and be- 
tween James II. of Aragon and 
Frederick IV. of Castile. What wo- 
man of profane history furnishes so 
illustrious and so substantial a 
record as this? Religion alone 
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supplied its motive and maintained 
its progress. 

The foundress of the Poor Clares, 
S. Clare of Assisium, was the daugh- 
ter of a knight, and had to suffer 
contumely and opprobrium for 
entering the religious state instead 
of accepting. proffered marriage. 
Her sister and mother were led by 
her virtues to follow her example, 
and they founded houses of the 
Poor Clares in all the principal 
cities of Italyand Germany. They 
wore no covering on their feet, slept 
on the ground, practised perpetual 
abstinence, and never spoke except 
when compelled by necessity or 
charity. S. Clare’s great fortune 
she gave to the poor, without reserv- 
ing a farthing for herself. What 
but religion could suggest, sustain, 
and crown so martyr-like a life as 
this? ‘The Little Sisters of the Poor 
are now nearest the model which S. 
Clare became; and the Little Sister 
of the Poor is greater in the sight 
of Almighty God and in the honest 
reverence of the human heart than 
a De Staél or a “Sand”! 

We merely allude to S. Jane Fran- 
ces de Chantal, the foundress of the 
Order of the Visitation, whom our 
American widow, Mother Seton, 
foundress of our Sisters of Charity, 
so strangely resembled in certain 
properties of character and circum- 
stances of life. ‘The conspicuous 
virtue of these two women was the 
same—humility. . Space forbids 
more than allusion to other noted 
foundresses—Angela Merici, mo- 
ther of the Ursulines; Catherine 
McAuley, of the Sisters of Mercy; 
Mme. Barat, foundress of the Order 
of the Sacred Heart, whose beatifi- 
cation isin progress; Nano Nagle, 
of the Sisters of the Presentation ; 
and those holy, brave, and zealous 
women who are to-day leading their 
respective communities in every 








part of the world, whom to name, 
even in illustration of an argument, 
would be to offend. They are ex- 
ercising within convent walls the 
sacrifices which made martyrs. 
‘They are sending pioneers of reli- 
yion to the frontiers of civilization ; 
equipping hospitals, asylums, and 
schools wherever and whenever call- 
ed; carrying out faithfully on our 
continent the example set them by 
the foundresses of American char- 
itable institutions ; for our first hos- 
pitalin New France was managed by 
three nuns from Dieppe, the young- 
est but twenty-two years of age; 
and in 1639 a widow of Alenson 
and a nun from Dieppe, with two 
Sisters from Tours, established an 
Ursuline Academy for girls at Que- 
bec. Bancroft says: “ As the youth- 
ful heroines stepped on the shore 
at Quebec they stooped to kiss the 
earth, which they adopted as their 
mother, and were ready, in case of 
need, to tinge with their blood. 
The governor, with the little garri- 
son, received them at the water’s 
edge; Hurons and Algonquins, 
joining in the shouts, filled the air 
with yells of joy; and the motley 
group escorted the new-comers to 
the church, where, amidst a gene- 
ral thanksgiving, the Ze Deum was 
chanted. Is it wonderful that the 
natives were touched by a benevo- 
lence which their poverty and squa- 
lid misery could not appall? ‘Their 
education was also attempted ; and 
the venerable ash-tree still lives be- 
neath which Mary of the Incarna- 
tion, so famed for chastened piety, 
genius, and good judgment, toiled, 
though in vain, for the culture of 
Huron children.” Could anything 
but religion enable delicately-rear- 
ed women to turn a last look upon 
the sunny slopes of France, where 
remained everything that their 
hearts cherished, and set out in 
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1639, in a slow ship, over an almost 
unknown ocean, with certain ex- 
pectation never to. return, and 
equally certain that in the new land 
they would encounter an almost 
perpetual winter and incur all the 
perils of the instincts of savages? 
What stately woman’s figure rises 
in profane history to the height of 
Mary of the Incarnation ? 

The part that woman has had in 
the building up and the spread of 
education has not, so far as we 
are aware, been adequately written. 
Perhaps it never will be; for the 
materials of at least fifteen centu- 
ries are, for the most part, carefully 
buried in convent archives, and 
their modest keepers shun publici- 
ty. The lack of popular knowledge 
in this portion of the history of edu- 
cation has induced the erroneous 
supposition that woman has done 
little or nothing for the intelligence 
of the race ; that, until recently, the 
sex received slight instruction and 
possessed only superficial and ef- 
feminate acquirements; and that 
the free facilities which women are 
reaching after indicate an entirely 
new, an unwritten, chapter in the 
culture of the sex. 

Each of these suppositions is un- 
warranted by facts. Women have 
shared in the establishment of edu- 
cational institutions from the earli- 
est period of which we have authen- 
tic record. Their resources have 
founded schools, their talents have 
conducted them. Whenever, from 
the days of S. Catherine to those 
of Nano Nagle, special efforts have 
been made to teach the people, wo- 
men have furnished their full share 
of energy and brains. ‘The oppor- 
tunities which, even in periods of 
exceptional darkness or disturb- 
ance, were afforded for the higher 
education of women, were far in 
advance of the standard which pre- 
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judice or ignorance has associated 
with women in the past; and the 
increasing demand which we have 
on every side for a more substantial 
and scholarly training for the sex 
does not look forward to that which 
they have never had, but backward 
to what they have lost or aban- 
doned. 

Again we find Mr. Gladstone's 
sneer answered; for religion—the 
Catholic religion—has een the 
sole inspiration of the part that wo- 
man has had in popular. education. 
The magnitude of that part we will 
only outline; but enough will be 
shown of woman as a foundress, a 
teacher, and a scholar to indicate 
the rank to which she is entitled as 
an educator, and. the motive which 
enabled her to attain it. 

There were very few convents for 
women which were not also schools 
and academies for their sex.. Many 
Christian women, even in the days 
of the Fathers, were not only skill- 
éd in sacred science, but in profane 
literature, and these, naturally and 
inevitably, taught the younger mem- 
bers of their own households, and, 
when they entered the service of 
the church, became teachers of the 
children of the people. In _ the 
IVth_century Hypatia, invited by 
the magistrates of Alexandria to 
teach philosophy, led many of her 
pupils to Christianity, although she 
herself did not have the grace to 
embrace it ; but her learning induc- 
ed many women to profound and 
elegant study. We have spoken of 
S. Catherine, who confuted the 
pagan ‘philosophers of that city of 
schools, and whose condition was 
the delight of her contemporaries. 
The mothers and sisters in those 
early days were not only willing 
but able to teach the science of 
Christianity and letters. S. Paul 
ltimself alludes to the instruction 
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he received from his mother, Lois: 
and his grandmother, Eunice. It 
was §. Macrina who taught S. Ba- 
sil and S. Gregory of Nyssa. It 
was Theodora who instructed Cos- 
mas and Damian. “ Even as early 
as the IId century,” says a distin- 
guished scholar, “the zeal of reli- 
gious women for letters excited the 
bile and provoked the satire of the 
enemies of Christianity.” S$. Ful- 
gentius was educated by his mo- 
ther. So solicitous was she about 
the purity of his Greek - accent 
“that she made him learn by heart 
the poems of Homer and Menander 
before he studied his Latin rudi- 
ments.” It was S. Paula who mov- 
ed S. Jerome to some of his great- 
est literary labors; and the latter 
assures us that the gentle S. Eus- 
tochium wrote and spoke Hebrew 
without Latin adulteration. 5S 
Chrysostom dedicated seventeen 
letters to S. Olympias ; and S. Mar- 
cella, on account of her rare ac- 
quirements, was known as “the 
glory of the Roman ladies.” S. 
Melania and S. Cesaria were noted 
fur their accomplishments. 
Montalembert declares that lite- 
rary pursuits were cultivated in the 
Vilth and VIIIth centuries in the 
convents in England, “ with no less 
care and perseverance ” than in the 
monasteries, “ and perhaps with still 
greater enthusiasm.” ‘The nuns 
were accustomed “to study holy 
books, the fathers of the church, and 
even classical works.” S. Gertrude 
translated the Scriptures into Greek. 
It was a woman who introduced 
the study of Greek into the famous 
monastery of S. Gall. The erudite 
author of Christian Schools an! 
Scholars says that “the Anglo-Saxon 
nuns very early vied with the monks 
in their application to letters.” 
There is preserved a treatise on 
virginity by Adhelm, in the VIIth 











century, which contains an illumi- 
nation representing him as teaching 
a group of nuns. S. Boniface di- 
rected the studies of many convents 
of women. : 

Hildelitha, the first English re- 
ligieuse, had received her educa- 
tion at the convent of Chelles, in 
France, “and brought into the 
cloisters of Barking all the learn- 
ing of that famous school.” This 
institution, about five leagues from 
Paris, was founded by S. Clotilda, 
and one of its abbesses in the 1Xth 
century was Gisella, a pupil of Al- 
cuin and sister of Charlemagne. 
It was in a convent school, that of 
Roncerai, near Angers, that Heloise 
received her education in classics 
and philosophy ; and Hallam, who 
finds little to remark concerzing 
convent schools—because, we pre- 
sume, their archives were not 
sought by him—says that the “ epis- 
tlesof Abelard and Eloisa, especial- 
ly those of the latter, are, as far as 
I know, the first book that gives 
any pleasure in reading for six hun- 
dred years, since the Consolation of 
Boethius.” ‘The learning of S. Hil- 
da was so highly esteemed that 
“more than once the holy abbess 
assisted at the deliberation of the 
bishops assembled in council or in 
synod, who wished to take the ad- 
vice of her whom they considered 
so especially eniightened by the 
Holy Spirit.” Queen Editha, wife 
of Edward the Confessor, taught 
grammar and logic. 

The scholarly women of the time 
were not allin England. Richtrude, 
daughter of Charlemagne, had a 
Greek professor. The historian 
from whom we have already quot- 
ed says, in Christian Schools and 
Scholars, that the examples of learn- 
ing in the cloisters of nuns were not 
“confined to those communities 
which had caught their tone from 
VOL. xxI.—72 
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the little knot of literary women 





educated by S. Boniface.” It was 
the natural and universal develop- 
ment of the religious life.” 

Guizot ranks “among the gems 
of literature” the account of the 
death of S. Czsaria, written by one 
of her sisters. Radegunde, queen 
of Clothaire I., read the Greek and 
Latin fathers familiarly. S. Ade- 
laide, Abbess of Geldern, in the Xth 
century, had received a learned 
education, and imparted her attain- 
ments to the young of her sex. 
Hrotsvitha, anun of Gandersheim, 
in the Xth century, wrote Latin 
poems and stanzas, which prove, says 
Spalding, “ that in the institutions of 
learning at that day classical litera- 
ture was extensively and success- 
fully cultivated by women as well 
as by men.” In the XIIth century 
the Abbess Hervada wrote an ency- 
clopedia, “containing,” remarks 
Mgr. Dupanloup, “all the science 
known in her day.” 

Nor were women content to study 
and teach in their native countries. 
When S. Boniface needed teachers 
in Germany to complete the con- 
version and civilization of the coun- 
try, he endeavored to enlist the 
enthusiasm of the English women 
of learning and piety; and Chune- 
hilt and her daughter Berathgilt 
were the first to listen to his appeal. 
They are called by the historian 
valde erudite inliberali scientia. The 
Abbess Lioba, distinguished for her 
scholarship and her executive abil- 
ity, also accepted the invitation of 
Boniface, and thirty nuns, of whom 
she was the head, reached Antwerp 
after a stormy passage, and were 
received at Mentz by the archbishop, 
who conducted them to the convent 
at Bischofsheim, which he had erect- 
ed for Lioba. 5S, Boniface declar- 
ed that he loved Lioba on account 
of her solid learning—eruditionis 
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sapientia. Walburga, a subordinate 
of Lioba, went into ‘Thuringia, and 
became abbess of the Convent of 
Heidesheim, where she and her 
nuns cultivated letters as diligently 
as in their English home. ‘The 
church herself watched over these 
efforts of women to elevate their 
sex; for the Council of Cloveshoe, 
held in 747, exhorts abbesses dili- 
gently to provide for the education 
of those under their charge. In so 
great admiration and affection did 
S. Boniface hold Lioba that he re- 
quested that her remains might be 
buried in Fulda, so that they might 
together await the resurrection. 
Lioba survived the saint twenty- 
four years, during which she erect- 
ed many convents and received 
signal assistance from Charlemagne. 

‘The convent schools maintained 
by these disciples of S. Boniface 
were not the only ones in which 
women obtained more culture than 
is accorded to them in our own 
boastful time. At Gandersheim 
the course of study included Latin 
and Greek, the philosophy of Aris- 
totle, and the liberal arts. One of 
the abbesses of this convent was 
the author of a treatise on logic 
“much esteemed among the learn- 
ed of her own time.” It would be 
easy enough to continue this record ; 
to carry on the chain of woman's 
assistance—always under the gui- 
dance of religion—in the educa- 
tional development of Europe. It 
is not easy to avoid dwelling on the 
aid she rendered in the foundation 
of colleges ; of the standing which 
she attained in the universities, 
where, both as student and professor, 
she won with renown and wore with 
modesty the highest degrees and 
honors. 

The catalogue of that metropolis 
of learning, the University of Bo- 
logna, a papal institution, contains 
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the names of many women who 
appeared to enviable advantage in 
its departments of canon law, medi- 
cine, mathematics, art, and litera- 
ture. The period which produced 
Vittoria Colonna, who received 
her education in a convent, dis- 
covers Properzia de’ Rossi teaching 
sculpture in Bologna; the painter 
Sister Plautilla, a Dominican; 
Marietta Tintoretto, daughter of 
the “Thunder of Art,” herself a 
celebrated portrait-painter, whose 
work possessed many of the best 
qualities of her father’s; Elizabeth 
Sirani, who painted’ and taught in 
Bologna ; and Elena Cornaro admit- 
ted as a doctor at Milan. We find 
a woman architect, Plautilla Brizio, 
working in Rome in the XVIIth 
century, building a palace and the 
Chapel of S. Benedict. In the 
papal universities, as late as the 
XVIIIth century, women took de- 
grees in jurisprudence and philoso- 
phy ; among them, Victoria Delfini, 
Christina Roccati, and Laura Bassi, 
in the University of Bologna, and 
Maria Amoretti in that of Pavia. 
In 1758 Anna Mazzolina was pro- 
fessor of anatomy in Bologna, and 
Maria Agnesi was appointed by the 
pope professor of mathematics in 
the University of Bologna. No- 
vella d’Andrea taught canon law in 
Bologna for ten years. A woman 
was the successor of Cardinal 
Mezzofanti as professor of Greek. 
Statues are erected to the memory 
of two women who taught botany 
in tne universities of Bologna and 
Genoa. It is well to mention these 
facts as a sufficient reply to the 
flippant charge, too frequently 
made, that the Catholic Church 1s 
“ opposed ” to the higher education 
of women. 

The relation of women in reli- 
gion to the education and refine- 
ment of the present day can be 














lightly passed over. In the con- 
vent schools in every part of the 
world young women receive the 
best education now available for 
their sex. The demands of society 
have affected the curriculum. © It is 
not as abstract or classical or thor- 
ough as in the time of Lioba and 
Hrotsvitha, but it is the best; and 
it will return to the classical stand- 
ard as quickly as women them- 
selves make the demand. In a 
word, the orders of teaching women 
in the Catholic Church are, we re- 
peat, a sufficient answer to Mr. 
Gladstone’s sneer at the status of 
women in religion. It was out of 
these that arose Catherine of Si- 
enna— orator, scholar, diplomate, 
saint. Of these was S. Teresa, 
whom Mgr. Dupanloup character- 
izes as one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, prose writers in the 
Spanish literature. Of these have 
been hundreds, thousands, of wo- 
men, who, moved by the Spirit of 
God to his service, have found 
within convent-walls opportunities 
for culture which society denies, 
and who, in the carrying out of his 
divine will, have made more sacri- 
fices, attained higher degrees of per- 
lection, and lived lives of sweeter 
perfume and nobler usefulness, than 
the mind of Mr. Gladstone appears 
to be able to conceive. A religion 
which makes conquests enough 
among women, since it can inspire, 
control, and direct them thus, is the 
religion which must conquer the 
world. 

Finally, Mr. Gladstone forgot 
the subtle power of mother and 
wife, and the marriage laws of the 
Catholic Church. The mother’s 
influence for good or evil, but es- 
pecially for good, to which she 
most inclines, is second to none 
that moves the heart of man. 
Whether it be Cornelia, pointing 
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to the Gracchi as her jewels; or 
Monica, pursuing and persuading 
S. Augustine; Felicitas, exhorting 
her seven sons to martyrdom; or 
the mothers of S. Chrysostom, S. 
Basil, and S. Anselm, converting 
their children to firmness in holi- 
ness; or whether it be the un- 
tutored mother of the savage, or 
the unfortunate head of a house- 
hold setting an unwomanly example, 
the mother’s voice, issuing from the 
quivering lips or coming back si- 
lently from the tomb, is heard 
when all other sounds of menace, 
of appeal, of reproach, or of tender- 
ness fail to reach the ear. Every 
mother makes her sex venerable to 
her son. The mother’s love is 
above all logic; it destroys syllo- 
gisms, refutes all argument. It 
cannot. be reasoned against; and 
when the salvation of the child is 
the motive, there is no power given 
to man to withstand its seduction. 
“Tt shrinks not where man cowers,. 
and grows (stronger where man 
faints, and over the wastes of 
woridly fortune sends the radiance 
of its quenchless fidelity.” _ Christ 
himself upon the cross was not un- 
mindful of his mother; yet he was 
God! Says the greater Napoleon, 
“The destiny of the child is always 
the work of the mother.” To the 
end of time she will be, as she has 
ever been, 
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The faith of the mothers, if they 
believe in it, must become the faith 
of the sons and the daughters- 
That the Catholic mother believes, 
even Mr. Gladstone will hesitate to 
deny. In no faith but the Catholic 
have mothers accompanied their 
sonsto martyrdom. Inno faith but 


the Catholic is the mother taught to 
believe, while still a child at her 
mother’s breast, that she will be 
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held responsible for the eternal 
welfare of her children; that they 
must be saved with her, or she 
must perish with them. For this 
salvation she will toil and pray and 
weep; for this she will spend days 
of weariness and nights without 
sleep; for this religion will keep 
her heart brave, and her lips elo- 
quent, and her hand gentle and 
strong. For this she will work as 
neither man nor woman ‘works for 
aught else; and for this she will lay 
down her life, but not until the 


sublime purpose is accomplished ! 
That done, she is ready to die. 
For 
“* Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 
The day of woe, the watchful night, 


For all her sorrow, all her tears, 
An over-payment of delight ?”’ 


If the mothers of England be- 
come Catholic, England becomes 
Catholic. The law is of nature. 
Love must win, if talent partly 
fails; for even in heaven the sera- 
phim, which signifies love, is nearer 
God than the cherubim, which sig- 
nifies knowledge. 





ON A CHARGE MADE AFTER THE PUBLICATION OF A 
VOLUME OF POETRY 


(WRITTEN NEAR WINDERMERE.) 


BEAUTIFUL Land! 


They said, “ He loves thee not !” 


But in a church-yard ’mid thy meadows lie 
The bones of no disloyal ancestry. 
To whom in me disloyal were the thought 


Which wronged thee. 


For my youth thy Shakspeare wrought ; 


For me thy minsters raised their towers on high ; 
‘Thou gav’st me friends whose memory cannot die :— 
I love thee, and for that cause left unsought 


‘Thy praise. 


Thy ruined cloisters, forests green, 


‘Thy moors where still the branching wild deer roves, 
Dear haunts of mine by sun and moon have been 
From Cumbrian peaks to Devon’s laughing coves. 
They love thee less, be sure, who ne’er had heart 
To take, for truth’s sake, ’gainst thyself thy part. 


AUBREY DE VERE. 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM A PASSING LIFE. 


AU REVOIR.—THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


CHAPTER III. 


We showed Kenneth such won- 
ders as Leighstone possessed, and 
his visit was to us at least a very 
pleasant one. My father was duly 
informed of his harboring a Papist 
in his house, and, though a little 
stiff and stately and a little more 
reserved in his conversation for a 
day or two, he could not be other 
than himself—a hospitable and ge- 
nial gentleman. And then Ken- 
neth was so frank and manly, so 
amiable and winning, that I believe, 
had he solemnly assured us he was 
acannibal, and avowed hisvoracious 
appetite for human flesh, not a soul 
would have felt disturbed in the 
company of so good-looking and 
well-bred a monster. Perhaps, after 
all, had we questioned our hearts, 
the capital sin of Papistry lay in 
its clothes. Papistry was to my fa- 
ther, and more or less to all of us, 
the Religion of Rags. Leighstone 
had no Catholic church, and its Ca- 
tholic population was restricted to 
a body of poor Irish laborérs and 
their families, who were most of 
them the poorest of the poor, and 
tramped afoot of a Sunday to a 
wretched little barn of a church 
eight miles away, which was served 
by a priest of a large town in the 
neighborhood. However much of 
the devil there might be among 
them, there was certainly little of 
what is generally understood by the 
world and the flesh. Yes, theirs 
was a Religion of Rags, and it was 
at once odd and sad to see how 
rags did congregate around the Ca- 


tholic church—an excellent church 
indeed for them and their wearers, 
but not exactly the place to drive 
to heaven inin acoach-and-four, It 
was a positive shock to my father to 
find so fine a young man as Kenneth 
Goodal a firm believer in the Re- 
ligion of Rags. Of course he knew 
all about the Founder of Christian- 
ity being born in a stable, and so on; 
but that was a great and impressive 
lesson, not intended exactly to be 
imitated by every one. Princes in 
disguise may play any pranks they 
please. Once the beggar’s cloak is 
thrown off, everything is forgiven. 
We quite forget that hideous hump 
of Master Walter in the play when, 
just before the curtain drops, he 
announces himself as “now the 
Earl of Rochdale.” Indeed, it was 
a kind of social offence to see a 
young man of breeding, blood, and 
bearing, such as Kenneth Goodal, 
take his place among the rank and 
file, the army of tatterdemalions, 
that made up the modern Church of 
Rome, as it showed itself to the eyes 
of English respectability. Irish 
reapers, men and maid-servants, 
cooks, beggars, the halt, the lame, 
and the blind—these made up the 
army of modern Crusaders. S. Law- 
rence himself was very well, but S. 
Lawrence’s treasures were very ill. 
The descendants of Godfrey de Bou- 
illon, the mail-clad knights of the 
Lion-Hearted Richard, my ancestor 
Sir Roger, all made a very respec- 
table body-guard for a faith and a 
church; but the followers of Peter 
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the Hermit, the lower layer of so- 
ciety, the lazzaroni—these were 
certainly uninviting, and gave the 
religion to which they belonged 
something of the aspect of a moral 
leperhood, to be separated from the 
multitude, and not even sniffed afar 
off. Yet here was a handsome 
young gallant like Kenreth Goodal 
plunging deep into it, with eye of 
pride and steadfast heart, and a 
strange faith that it was the right 
thing todo. It was positively per- 
plexing, and before Kenneth left us 
my father had another attack of 
gout. 

Kenneth had the skill and good 
taste never to obtrude unpleasant 
discussions. The only thing about 
him was a certain tone in his con- 
versation that made you feel, as de- 
cidedly as though you saw it written 
in his open face, that he sailed 
under very pronounced colors. It 
was no pirate, no decoy flag hung 
out to lure stray craft into danger, 
and give place at the last mo- 
ment to the death’s head and cross- 
bones. It was the same in all wea- 
ther and in all seas. “The Cru- 
sades only ended with the cross,” 
he had said to me in our first con- 
versation together; and it seemed 
that I saw the cross painted on his 
bosom, and borne about with him 
wherever he went—a very Knight- 
Hospitaller in the XIXth century. 
In our long rambles together he and 
I had many a hard tussle. I was 
the only one with whom he con- 
versed on religious subjects at all, 
and when he went away he left the 
leaven working. The good seed 
had been sown, whether on stony 
ground, or among thorns, or on the 
good soil, God alone could tell. 

We missed him greatly when he 
went. He was so thorough an 
antiquarian and stich a capital 
chess-player that my father was 
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irritated at his absence, and had a 
second attack of the gout. Nellie 
was looking forward and already 
making preparations for the visit 
we had promised to pay his mother 
at Christmas; and as for me, I had 
lost my alter ego, and spent more 
time than ever in the churchyard. 
Even Mattock noticed the fre- 
quency of my visits; for he said to 
me one morning, as I watched him 
digging a fresh grave: “ Ye’re a- 
comin’ here too often, Master Ro- 
ger. Graveyards and graves and 
what's in ’em is loike enough com- 
pany for me, but not for sich as ye. 
It an’t whoalsome, it ‘an’t. Corpses 
grows on a man, they doos, and 
weighs him down in spoite of him- 
self. I doant know what I should a- 
done these twenty-foive year, only 
for the drams I takes. I couldn’t 
a-kep up, I couldn't. There’s 
somethin’ about churchyeards and 
graves, a kind o’ airthiness loike, 
that creeps into a man’s veins, as 
the years come on him, that at 
times I doant seem to know exactly 
which is the livin’ and which is the 
dead. We’re all airth, Payrson 
Knowles says, and Payrson Know- 
les is a knowledgable man; but he 
doant come here too often. I know 
we're all airth; for an’t I seen it? 
An’t I seen the body of as putty a 
young gal as was ever kissed under 
the mistletoe stretched out and 
laid in her grave afore the New 
Year dawned, and turned her out 
a year or so after, a handful o’ 
bones ye might take in a shovel 
and putt in a basket, and a doag 
wouldn’t look at em? Ay, many 
asich! I’ve seen ’em set in rows 
in the pews within thear, and seen 
‘em go a-flirtin’ and a-smirkin’ out 
through yon gate; and when the 
cholera cum, I’ve laid ’em row by 
row i’ the airth here. I've got used 
to it, bless ye, and could a’most tell 
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their bones. I knows ’em all, and 
doant mind it a bit; and I shall feel 
kind a-comfortable when my son, 
whom I’ve brought up to the biz- 
ness and eddicated a-purpose for it, 
lays me by the side on ’em, yonder 
in that corner where the sun shines 
of an evenin’. But sich thoughts 
an’t for you, Master Roger. Git ye 
out into the sun, lad, and play 
while ye may. ‘Ihere’s no sort 0’ 
use in forestallin’ yer time. Ye 
an’t brought up to be a grave-dig- 
ger, and ye’ve no sort a-business 
here. Its onlooky, I tell ye, its 
onlooky. Graves is my business, 
not yourn. So git ye gone, Master 
Roger.” 

One effect came from my cogita- 
tions with myself and my conver- 
sations with Roger: I no Icnger 
went tochurch. Indeed, I had not 
been too regular an attendant at 
the Priory for some time past. Still, 
when, as not unfrequently happen- 
ed, my father was laid up with the 
gout, I escorted Nellie to church 
as in the old days, and thus suf- 
ficiently sustained the Herbert re- 
putation for that steady devotion to 
public duties that was looked for 
from the leading family in the place; 
and though Mr. Knowles, who was 
a frequent visitor at our house, 
grew a little chilly in his reception 
of me when we met—I used to be 
a great favorite of his—he had 
never undertaken to mention my 
delinquency to me. There was a 
certain warmth in his agreement 
with my father, when that good 
gentleman broke out on his favorite 
subject of the young men of the day, 
that was very different from the old, 
deprecatory manner in which Mr. 
Knowles would refer to the hot 
blood of youth, and the danger of 
keeping it too much in restraint. I 
came to the resolution that I would 
go to no church any more until I 
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went to some church once for all; 
until I was satisfied that I believed 
firmly and truly in the worship at 
I assisted. Anything else 
seemed to me now a sham that I 
could no more endure than if I set 
up a Chinese image in my own 
chamber, and burned incense before 
it. This was all very well for one 
Sunday or two. But my father’s 
attack was at this time unusually 
prolonged ; and when, Sunday after 
Sunday, I conducted Nellie to the 
church-door, and there left her, to 
meet and escort her home when 
service was over, my strange con- 
duct, unknown to myself, began to 
be remarked in Leighstone, and as- 
sumed the awful aspect in a small 
place of studied bad example. 
Poor Nellie did not know what to 
make of me; far less Mr. Knowles. 
It seemed that some silly young 
men of the town, taking their cue 
from me, thought it the fashionable 
thing to conduct their relatives to 
the church-door, leave them there, 
and often spend the interval in 
somewhat boisterous behavior out- 
side that on more than one occa- 
sion disturbed the services ; so that 
at length Mr. Knowles was compell 
ed to.mention the matter in general 
terms from the pulpit, and came 
out with quite a stirring sermon on 
the influence of bad example on 
the young by those who, if respect 
for God and God’s house had no 
weight with them, might at least 
pay some regard to what their posi- 
tion in society, not to say in their 
own circle, required. Poor Nellie 
came home in tears that day, and 
I joked with her on the unusual 
eloquence of Mr. Knowles. -The 
final upshut of it all was a visit on 
the part of that reverend gentleman 
to my father, who was just recover- 
ing from his attack ; and as ill-luck 
would have it, I walked into the 
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room just at the moment when my 
poor father, between the twinges of 
conscience and the twinges of a 
relapse resulting from Mr. Knowles’ 
eloquent and elaborate monologue 
on my depravity, had reached that 
point of indignation that only needs 
the slightest additional pressure to 
produce an immediate explosion. 

“What is this I hear, sir?” he 
asked me immediately in a tone 
that sent all the Herbert blood ting- 
ling through every vein in my body, 
the more so that I observed the 
look of righteous indignation plant- 
ed on the jolly visage of Mr, Knowles. 
“What is this I hear? That you 
refuse to go to church any more, 
and that, as a natural consequence, 
the whole parish ts following your 
example?” 

“The whole parish!” I ejacu- 
lated in amazement. 

“ Yes, sir; and what else should 
they do when the heads of the par- 
ish neglect their duty as Christians 
and as English gentlemen ?” 

“Do their duty, I suppose; go 
or stay, as it pleases them,” I re- 
sponded sullenly. Mr. Knowles 
rose up to depart with the air of 
one who was about to shake the 
dust off his feet against me; but my 
father detained him. 

“Mr. Knowles, will you oblige 
m: by remaining? I have put up 
with this boy’s insolence too long. 
It must end somewhere. It shall 
end here.” He was white and 
trembling with rage; but his tone 
lowered and his voice grew steady 
as he went on. I was alarmed for 
his sake. 

“Look here, sir. There is no 
more argument in a matter of this 
kind between you and your father. 
There is no argument in a question 
of plain and positive duty. Your 
family has been and still is looked 
up to in this town; and rightly so, 
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Mr. Knowles will permit me to 
add.” Mr. Knowles bowed a gra- 
cious but solemn assent. “I have 
attended that church since I was a 
child, as my father did before me, 
and as the Herberts have done for 
generations, as befitted loyal and 
right-minded gentlemen. You have 
done the same until recently. What 
has come over you of late I don’t 
know, and, indeed, I don’t care. 
What I do care about is that I have 
a position to sustain in this town, 
and a public duty to perform. The 
Herberts are now, as they have ever 
been, known to all as a staunch, 
loyal, church-going, God-fearing 
race. As the head of the family I 
insist, and will insist while I live, 
that that character be maintained. 
When I am gone, you may do as 
you please. But until that event 
occurs you will take your old place 
by the side of your father and sis- 
ter, or find yourself another resi- 
dence. Mr. Knowles, oblige me by 
staying to dinner.” 

I was not present at dinner that 
day. I saw that expostulation was 
useless, and accordingly held my 
tongue. I knew of old that there 
was a certain pass where reasoning 
of any kind was lost on my father, 
and a resolution taken at such a 
moment was irrevocably fixed. 
Like father, like son. Even while 
he was addressing me I had quiet- 
ly resolved at all hazards to dis- 
obey his order. So much forall 
my fine cogitations regarding the 
rules of right and wrong. ‘Their 
first outcome was a delilerate re- 
solve at any hazard to disobey a 
loving and good parent, backed up 
by all the spiritual power of the 
church and things established, as 
represented in the person of Mr. 
Knowles. What my precise duty 
under the circumstances was I am 
not prepared to say, although I 
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know very well that the opinion of 
that highly respectable authority 
known as common-sense would de- 
cide the question against me. I 
was not yet quite of age. If I be- 
longed to any religion at all, I be- 
longed to that in which I had been 
brought up. For a young gentle- 
man who professed to be so anxious 
to do what was right, the duty of 
obedience to his father in a matter 
where of all things that father was 
surely entitled to obedience, and 
where the effort to obey cost so lit- 
tle, where the result as regarded 
others could not but be satisfactory, 
not to say exemplary, looked re- 
markably like an opportunity of 
regulating one’s conduct by the best 
of rules at once. In fact, every- 
thing, according to common-sense, 
voted dead against me. On the 
other hand there lay a great doubt— 
a doubt sharpened and strengthen- 
ed in the present instance by the 
very natural resentment of a young 
gentleman who, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, had come to regard many 
of his father’s opinions with some- 
thing very like contempt, being lec- 
tured publicly—the public being re- 
stricted to Mr. Knowles—by that 
father, as though, instead of having 
just emerged from his teens, he 
were still a schoolboy. Rebellion 
begins with the incipient moustache. 
Those scrubby little blotches of 
growing hair on the upper lip of 
youth mean much more than youth’s 
laughing friends can see in them. 
Their roots are the roots of man- 
hood. As the line grows and 
strengthens and defines itself, each 
new hair marks a mighty step for- 
ward into the great arena to which 
all boyhood looks with eagerness. 
It is the open charter to rights that 
were not dreamed of before. And 
if the artist’s skill can advance its 
growth by the use of delicate pig- 
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ments, why, so much the better. I 
was a man, and it was a man’s duty 
to assert himself, to do what was be- 
coming in aman, whatever the conse- 
quence might be. © All which meant 
that I was determined to rebel. 
Consequently, I declined to meet 
the Reverend Mr. Knowles at din- 
ner. I strolled out, with.doubtless 
a more independent stride than 
usual, to study the situation in all 
its bearings, and resolve upon my fu- 
ture course of conduct; for in two 
days it would be Sunday, and the 
crisis would have arrived. 

The argument, interesting as it 
was to myself at the time, would 
scarcely prove equally so to the 
reader, who will thank me for 
sparing him the details. Doubt- 
less many a one can look back into 
his own life and find a similar in- 
stance of resolute disobedience, 
which, it is to be hoped, he has as 
bitterly repented as I did this. 
Happy is he if he can recall only 
one such instance ; thrice happy if 
he is innocent ofany! I was morab 
coward enough to forestall my sen- 
tence by flight. I was young, strong, 
and active, though hitherto I had 
had no very definite object whereon 
to exercise my activity. The world 
was ail before me; and the world, 
as we all know, wears avery fascin- 
ating face to the youth of twenty 
who has never yet looked behind 
the mask and seen all the ugly 
things that practical philosophers 
assure us are to be found there. 
To him it is a face wondrous fair; 
and heaven be thanked for the de- 
ception, if deception it be, say I. 
The eyes beam with gentleness 
and love. Not a wrinkle marke 
the smooth visage; not a frown 
disturbs it. On the broad, open 
brow is written honesty ; on the rosy 
lips are alluring smiles; in ‘the 
tones of the soft, low voice there is 
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magical music. What if some see 
on that same brow the mark of 
Cain; on the lips, cruelty; in the 
eyes, death; on all the face a 
calculating coldness? Such are 
those who have failed, who have 
missed life’s meaning and cast 
away their chances—youthful phi- 
losophers who have been crossed in 
love, or voluptuaries of threescore 
and ten. But to high-hearted 
youth the world holds up a magic 
mirror, wherein he sees a fairy 
landscape full_of harmony, and 
peace, and beauty, and love, all 
grouped around a central figure 
surpassing all, beautifying all—him- 
self and his destiny! 

Yes, I would go out into the 
world, like the prince in the fairy- 
tales—he is always a prince—to 
seek my fortune. Up to the pre- 
sent I had done absolutely nothing 
for myself. Everything had run ina 
monotonous groove mapped out ac- 
cording to the conventional rule, as 
regularly as a railway, and without 
even the pleasing excitement of an 
accident. Why not begin now? 
Why not carve out my own des- 
tiny—carve is an excellent term— 
in my own way? “The world was 
mine oyster, which with my sword 
I’dopen.” What though the oyster 
was rather large, who said he was 
going to swallow it? It was the 
pearl within I sought; perish the 
esculent! Who knows what dis- 
coveries I may not make, what 
impenetrable forests pierce, what 
lonely princesses deliver from their 
charmed sleep, what giant mon- 
sters slay on the way, bringing 
back the spoils some day to my 
father—some day! say in six 
months or so—and, laying them at 
his feet, cry out in triumph, “ Fath- 
er, behold the prodigal returned, 
not like him of old, who had 
squandered his inheritance and fed 
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on the husks of swine, but as a 
mighty conqueror, the admired of 
fair women and the envy of brave 
men! Father, this mighty poten- 
tate is I, Roger, your son, who 
would not bow the knee to 
Knowles!” 

It was a pleasing picture, and 
took my faney amazingly. Had 
any young friend of mine come to 
consult me at that moment on a 
similar project in his own case, I 
believe my counsel to him would 
have been of the sagest. I would 
have told him to go home and 
sleep over the matter; to be a 
good boy and not anger a loving 
parent. I would have advised him 
that there is nothing like doing the 
duty that lies plain before us; that 
there was a world of wisdom and 
of truth in that sage maxim of S. 
Augustine, Age guod agis—Do what 
you do; that his schemes were 
visionary, his plans those of a 
schoolboy, who clearly enough 
knew nothing whatever of the 
world (whose depths, of course, 
I had sounded), who might have 
read books enough, but had not the 
slightest experience of that which 
is never to be found in books— 
real life; that, in pursuit of a 
passing fancy, he was neglecting 
the real business of life, and em- 
barking on a voyage to Nowhere 
in the good ship Nothing, and 
so on. That is the advice I 
should have delivered to any of 
my young friends who were idiots 
enough to think that they could 
venture to set out on such a vision- 
ary road alone and without map 
or chart to guide them. That is 
how we should all have advised 
our friends. But with ourselves— 
with ourselves—ah! the case 1s 
different. We can always do what 
it would be the most presumptuous 
folly in others to attempt. MWe can 
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safely thrust our hand into the fire, 
up to the elbow even, where an- 
other dare not trust the tip of a little 
finger. We can touch pitch, and 
never show a soil. We can go 
down into hell, and come — back 
laughing at the devil, who dare not 
touch ws. What would be moral 
death to another is a mere tonic 
to us. And yet, and yet, He who 
taught us to pray gave us as a peti- 
tion: “ Father, ... lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil.” 

My.mind was made up; and let 
me add that the fear of putting my 
father to the trying test of acting 
upon his resolution in my regard 
had no small share in shaping my 
resolve. I did not see him that 
night, and on the next day he was 
confined to his room by an attack 
that necessitated calling in the doc- 
tor, and kept Nellie, whom I did 
not wish to see, by his side most of 
the day. I felt that I could not 
meet her eye without divulging all. 
I had never done anything that 
would cause more than a passing 
care to those who loved me, and I 
now moved about the house as 
though I were about to commit or 
had already committed a great 
crime. Not accustomed to de- 
ception, it seemed to me that any 
passing stranger—let alone Fairy 
Nell, who knew me through and 
through, and had counted every 
hair of that incipient moustache 
already hinted at as it came, from 
whom I had never kept a secret, 
not even the pigments. laid apart 
for the cultivation of that same 
moustache—would have read in my 
guilty face, as plainly as though it 
were written down on parchment, 
“Roger Herbert, you are going to 
run away from home—not a plea- 
sant excursion, my fine fellow, but a 
genuine bolt!” I packed up a few 
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necessaries, and collected such stray 
cash of my own as I could lay hands 
on. The sum seemed a small for- 
tune for a man resolved on entering 
on such a resolute life of hard labor 
of some kind or another as I had 
marked out for myself. Long be- 
fore that was exhausted I should 
of course be in a position to pro- 
vide for myself. How that self- 
support was to come about I had 
not yet exactly decided on; but 
that was to be an after-considera- 
tion. While I was waiting for the 
night to come down and shield my 
guilty purpose, Nellie stole in from 
my father’s room to tell me he was 
sleeping, and that Dr. Fenwick 
said a good night’s rest would re- 
lieve him from all danger, and in 
two or three days he would be him- 
self again. This comforted me and 
enabled me to be better on my 
guard against the witcheries of Fai- 
ry, who came and sat down near 
me; for she had heard or guessed at 
the dispute that had arisen, and, 
like an angel of a woman, now that 
she had tended my father, came to 
administer a little crumb of com- 
fort to me before going to bed. 
What an effort it cost me to appear 
drowsy and to yawn! I thought 
every yawn would have strangled 
me; but I was resolved to be on 
my guard, 

“ How dreadfully sleepy you are 
to-night, Roger!” said the Fairy at 
last. ; 

“Am 1?” asked the Ogre, with a 
tremendous yawn. 

“ Why, you’ve done nothing but 
gape ever since I came in. I be- 
lieve you are getting quite lazy and 
good-for-nothing.” 

“T believe so too.” 

“Well, why don’t you do some- 
thing ?” 

“ T think I will.” 
“T'll go to bed. 


Another yawn. 
Ten o’clock, by 
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Jove! What a shocking hour for 
well-behaved young ladies to be up! 
Come, Fairy, I will do something 
some day. Is father better ?” 

' “Ves, he is sleeping quite sound- 
ly." Shaking her head and speak- 
ing in a solemn little whisper: 
“O you naughty boy!” 

Clear eyes, clear heart, clear con- 
science! How your mild inno- 
cence pierces through and through 
us, rébuking the secret that we think 
so safely hidden in the far-away 
depths of our-souls! ‘That gentle 
little reproof of my sister smote me 
to the heart. 

“ Why, Roger, what is the matter 
with you ?” 

“It’s a fly; a—something in my 
eye—nothing. Let go my hands, 
Nell.” 

“ Look mein the face, sir. You 
are crying, Roger. You have been 
pretending. You were not sleepy a 
bit.- Dear, dear! Don’t goon like 
that; you make me cry too.” 

“ Nellie, my own darling—Fairy 
—there, let me blow the candle out. 
I was always a coward by candle- 
light. There,nowIcan talk. Nel- 
lie,” I went on, clutching her close, 
her face wet with my tears as well 
as her own, and white as marble 
in the moonlight—“ Nellie, I have 
been an awfully wicked fellow, 
haven’t I?” 

“ N-no ”—sob, sob. 

“Yes, I have; and father is very 
angry with me, isn’t he?” 

“ N-no.” 

“Do you think that if I were to 
do something very bad you could 
forgive me, Nellie ?” 

“You c-couldn’t do—anything 
b-bad—at all.” 

“Well, now listen. I haven't 
done much harm, I believe, so far ; 
neither have I done much good. 
And now I make you a solemn 
promise that from this night out I 
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will honestly try all I can, not only 
to do no harm, but to do good— 
something for others as well as 
myself. Is that a fair promise, 
Nell?” 

“ Dear, darling old Roger!” she 
murmured, kissingme. “ I knew he 
was good all the time. I know— 
you needn’t say any more. You 
are coming to church with me to- 
morrow. How pleased papa will 
be, and how pleased Iam! Here, 
you shall have my own’ book to 
keep as a token of the promise. 
I'll run and fetch it at once.” 

She tripped up-stairs and came 
back breathless, putting the book 
in my hand. 

“There, Roger; that seals our 
promise. I’ve just written inside, 
*Roger’s promise to Nellie,’ and 
the date to remind you. That’s 
all. And now papa will be well 
again. O Roger!”—she came and 
kissed me again, as I turned my 
back to the window—* you have 
made me so happy. Good-night.” 

I could not trust myself to speak 
again and undeceive her. I kissed 
her and did not lookat herany more. 
I heard her room-door close, and, 
after standing a long time where 
she left me, I followed her up-stairs. 
I stole to my father’s door and lis- 
tened. I could hear his regular 
breathing; he was sound asleep. 
I do not know how long I listened, 
but at length I crept away to my 
own room. My resolution was ter- 
ribly shaken by Nellie’s innocent 
confidence in me. It is so much 
easier to endure harshness or sus- 
picion from persons to whom you 
know you are about to give pain. 
Why didn’t she scold me, or turn 
up her pretty nose at me, or stick a 
pin in me, or do something dread- 
ful to me—anything rather than 
believe me the best fellow in the 
world? But, after all, could I not 
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return when I pleased? [I had 
often been away before for a month 
or more on a visit to some friends 
—for months together at college. 
Why should I hesitate to go now ? 

Poor Nellie’s book was placed in 
the very bottom of my bag, and 
then I sat down and wrote the fol- 
lowing letter : 


“NELLIE: Lam going away for a little 
while—for a month or more, probably. 
You must not expect to hear anything of 
me within that time. If you do hear of me, 
it will probably be through Kenneth 
Goodal. Indeed, I leave England on 
Monday, and my return will depend al- 
together upon circumstances. Nobody 
knows of my going or of my destination— 
not even Kenreth ; so that it will be use- 
less to make any inquiries. Give my love 
to my dear father, and tell him that, 
wherever I may be, the thought of him 
will always accompany me and prevent 
me from doing anything unworthy his 
son and your loving brother, 

ROGER 

“P.S.—I will keep my promise.” 


This note, sealed and addressed 
to Nellie, I left upon my table. I 
waited until not a sound was to be 
heard through all the house, and 
again left my room to listen at my 
father’s door. I listened at Nellie’s 
also. Nothing could be heard in 
either. They were sound asleep— 
dreaming, perhaps, of me. My win- 
dow overlooked the garden, and a 
soft grass-plot beneath received my- 
self and my bag noiselessly, as I 
made the drop I had so often done 
in play, to the mingled alarm and 
admiration of Fairy. After a walk 
of about five minutes I lit a cigar, 
and felt somewhat more compan- 
ionable than before. The moon 
had gone down long since, and a 
faint flush in the east low down on the 
horizon betokened the dawn. There 
was a keenness in the air and a 
freshness.all around that quicken- 
ed the blood and inspirited the faint 
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heart. The sense of freedom awoke 
in me with every stride that car- 
ried me away from my father’s 
house out into the world, whose 
largeness I was beginning to feel 
for the first time. ‘There was some- 
thing about the whole enterprise of 
novelty and boldness and change 
that grew on me every mile of the 
way. I thought less and less of 
the consternation and grief I might 
occasion to those I left behind me, 
and whose existence was bound up 
in mine. And striding along in 
this frame of mind, I reached 
Gnaresbridge, where I was not 
known. My walk of eight miles 
had given me a tremendous appe- 
tite. I entered the railway hotel, 
and, by way of beginning at once 
my life of privation and economy, 
ordered a right royal breakfast, the 
best the railway hotel could offer. 
I then took a first-class ticket for 
London, engaged a room for one 
night at the Charing Cross Hotel, 
and, finding my own company not 
of the liveliest, strolled out into the 
streets. 

The London streets are beyond 
measure dull on a Sunday. There 
is a constrained air of good-beha- 
vior and drilled respectability about 
the crowds going to and coming 
from church at the stated hours that 
strikes one with a chill after the 
bustle and noise of the other six 
days of the week. Religion looks 
so oppressively dull and hopelessly 
solemn. ‘The citizens seem to run 
up the shutters in front of their 
own persons as well as of their 
goods; to bolt and .bar and case 
themselves in a wooden stolidity 
of dull propriety that is mistaken 
for religion. I do not say that it 
is not well done; I only say that to 
me, at least, on this occasion it was 
disagreeable. The light spirits I 
had picked up on the road dwin- 
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died down immediately at sight of 
the solemn city, with its solemn 
crowds. The sombre gray of my 
surroundings seemed to settle on 
my mind and heart like ashes from 
which every spark had gone out. I 
fell a-musing, and involuntarily fol- 
lowed one of the streams of people 
that were moving along slowly to 
some place of worship. I felt sick 
at heart, and wished f6r the morrow 
to come that was to beay me away 
somewhere out of this tame and 
conventional lifé, where religion as 
well as business followed a fixed 
routine. Before I knew or had 
time to think how I had got there, 
I found myself in a Catholic 
church. I knew it to be a Catho- 
lie church by the altar, and the 
crucifixes, and the Stations of the 
Cross around the walls, and the 
general appearance of the congre- 
gation. There is something about 
a Catholic congregation that distin- 
guishes it at once from all others. 
Heaven seems a happier piace 
somehow from a Catholic point of 
view. I had visited Catholic 
churches before, but was never 
present at the Mass, and was about 
to retire as soon as I discovered 
my whereabouts, when curiosity, 
mingled with the conviction that I 
might be as comfortably miserable 
there as outside, detained me, and 
I remained. Somebgdy directed 
me to a seat close to the altar, 
where I could see everything per- 
fectly. 

The service was varied and full 
of dignified movements, but I 
could not understand its meaning. 
The singing was good, it seemed to 
my poor ear; but I could not say 
the same for the sermon. A quiet, 
pious-looking gentleman preached 
from the altar a2 long and, to me, 
tedious discourse. He seemed in 
earnest, however, and now and 
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then his pale, worn face would light 
up—once or twice especially when 
he spoke of the “ Mother of God.” 
Indeed, I found myself just becom- 
ing interested when’ the sermon 
concluded. There was something 
far more impressive to me than the 
priest’s discourse, than the solemn 
music, than the gleaming lights, 
than the slow and reverent move- 
ments at the altar, in the congrega- 
tion itself. The people . preached 
a silent but most telling sermon. I 
looked furtively around, and watch- 
edthem. Whether they were mistak- 
en or not, whether they were idola- 
ters or not, there was certainly no 
sham about them; after all, there 
was something thorough about this 
Religion of Rags. Beyond doubt 
they prayed in real, downright 
earnest. One man differed from 
another; one woman from her sis- 
ter; this one was in rags, that in 
silks ; this man might be a lord, and 
his neighbor a beggar; but there was 
something common to them all. 
They seemed, as they knelt there, 
possessed of one heart and one 
soul. They appeared even one 
body. Their prayer seemed uni- 
versal and to pass from one to an- 
other out and up to God. All 
seemed to feel an Invisible Pre- 
sence, which, from association, 
doubtless, I could have persuaded 
myself that I also felt. A_ bell 
tinkles, once, twice, thrice ; once, 
twice, thrice again. There is an in- 
stantaneous hush; the low breath- 
ing of the organ has ceased; and 
every head and heart is bowed 
down in silent and awful adora- 
tion. Involuntarily I also knelt and 
bowed. 

Deeply impressed, I left the 
church at the conclusion of the 
service, and seemed to be walking 
in a dream, when a light touch on 
my shoulder startled and recalled 
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me to my senses, while a voice 
whispered in my ear: 

“ Heretic, heretic! 
thou here ?” 

It was Kenneth 
stood smiling before me. The 
tears sprang to my eyes, but he 
was too much himself to notice 
them. He drew my arm in his, and 
led me to a carriage that was wait- 
ing near the door of the church. 
Within the carriage sat a beautiful 
lady, whose likeness to Kenneth 
was too apparent not to recognize 
her at once as hismother. “I have 
brought you a treasure,” said Ken- 
neth, addressing her; “this is the 
very Roger Herbert of whom I have 
spoken to you so much. Who 
would have dreamed of catching 
my heretic at Mass?” We were 
rolling along through the dull 
streets by this time, but it was 
wonderful to think how their dul- 
ness had suddenly departed. “Yes, 
actually at Mass. And I verily be- 
lieve he blessed himself and said his 
prayers like a true Christian. And 
where of all places should they 
plant you but right in front of 
me ?” 

Kenneth’s mother was a sweet 
lady—just the kind of woman, in- 
deed, I should have expected Ken- 
neth’s mother to be. To great in- 
telligence and that keen power of 
observation so noticeable in her 
son were added the charms of a 
face and person that defied time, 
while the veil of true Christian wo- 
manhood fell over, softened, and 
chastened all. She was a fervent 
Catholic, who went about doing 
good. Kenneth laughingly told 
me that her conversion had cost 
him a great deal more trouble and 
difficulty than his own; but hers 
once attained, his father’s followed 
almost as a matter of course. Mrs. 
Goodal had always been so pure 
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and blameless in her own life that 
her very excellence constituted a 
most difficult but intangible barrier 
to her son’s theological batteries. 
Even if she became a Catholic, 
what could she be other than she 
was ? "she had asked him once. Of 
what crimes was she guilty, that she 
should change her religion at the 
whim of a youthful enthusiast ? 
Did she not pray to God every day 
of her life? Did she not give alms, 
visit the sick, comfort the sorrow- 
ful, clothe the naked? What did 
the Catholic ladies do that she did 
not? She was not, and did not 
mean to become, a Sister of Charity, 
devoting herself absolutely to pray- 
er and good works. Her place was 
in the world. God had placed her 
there, and there she would remain, 
doing her duty to the best of her 
ability as a Christian wife and 
mother. 

It was certainly a hard case, and 
she was greatly strengthened in her 
position by her grand ally, Lady 
Carpton. Both these excellent wo- 
meén~grieved sorely over Kenneth’s 
defection ; for Kenneth was an es- 
pecial favorite of Lady Carpton’s, 
and had been smiled upon by her 
fair daughter, Maud. The two 
ladies had taken it into their heads 
that Kenneth and Maud were ad- 
mirably matched, and their mar- 
riage had long ago been fixed upon 
by the respective mammas, who 
never kept a secret from each other 
since they had been bosom friends 
together at school. The announce- 
ment of Kenneth’s joining the Re- 
ligion of Rags fell like a bombshell 
into the camp of the allies, scatter- 
ing confusion and dealing destruc- 
tion on all sides. Lady Carpton 
washed her hands of him, and came 
to the immediate conclusion that 
“the boy’s mental obliquity was in- 
explicable. The rash and ridicu- 
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lous step he had taken was fatal to 
all his prospects in this life, not to 
speak of those in the next. He 
had inexcusably abandoned the so- 
cial position for which his connec- 
tions and his rational gifts had emi- 
nently fitted him. She had been 
deceived, fatally deceived, in him. 
He had destroyed his own future, 
disgraced his family, and consign- 
ed himself henceforward to a life 
of uselessness and oblivion.” 

Lady Carpton, when fairly roused, 
had an eloquence as well as a tem- 
per of herown. Majestically wash- 
ing her hands of Kenneth, she im- 
mediately encouraged the attentions 
of Lord Cheshunt ‘to her daugh- 
ter. From jackets upwards Lord 
Cheshunt had worshipped the very 
ground upon which Maud trod, as 
far as it was given to the soul of 
Lord Cheshunt to worship anything 
or anybody at all. Maud resembled 
her mother. Great as her liking 
—it was never more—for Kenneth 
had been, her virtuous indignation 
was greater.- With some sighs, 
doubtless, perhaps with some tears, 
she renounced for ever Kenneth 
the renegade, and took in his stead, 
as a dutiful daughter should do, her 
share in the lands, appurtenances, 
rent-roll, and all other belongings 
of Lord Cheshunt, with his lordship 
into the bargain. It was on her re- 
turn from the bridal trip that her 
mamma, with tears of vexation in 
her eyes, informed her of the cruel 
blow that the friend of her girlhood 
had dealt her—out of small person- 
alspite, she wascertain. The friend 
of her girlhood was Mrs. Goodal, 
who had actually followed that 
scapegrace son of hers to Rome— 
had positively become a Catholic ! 
And as though to confirm the 
wretched saying that misfortunes 
never come alone, between them 
they had dragged into their fatal 
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web that dear, good-natured, unsus- 
pecting Mr. Goodal, just at the mo- 
ment when he was about to be re- 
turned in High Church interest for 
his native borough of Royston. 
Thus “the cause ” had lost anoth- 
er vote, at atime, too, when “ the 
cause” sadly needed recruiting in 
the parliamentary ranks, “ My 
dear,”’ she said impressively to 
Maud, “you have had a very for- 
tunate escape. Who knows what 
might have become of you? Lord 
Cheshunt may not possess that young 
man’s intellect ”—and Maud was al- 
ready obliged to confess that super- 
abundance of intellect was scarcely 
Lord Cheshunt’s besetting weak- 
ness—“ but you see to what mental 
depravity the fatal gift of intellect 
may conduct a self-willed young 
man. Poor dear Lord Byron is just 
such another instance. Mark my 
word for it, Kenneth Goodal will 
become a Jesuit yet !”—a fatality 
that to Lady Carpton’s imagination 
presented little short of the satanic. 

I spent a very pleasant day and 
evening with the Goodals—so plea- 
sant that it was not until I found 
myself saying “good-night’’ to 
Kenneth in the street that the oc- 
currences of the last few days flash- 
ed upon me. “ You will not forget 
your promise of coming to-mor- 
tow,” he said, as he was shaking 
hands. 

“To-morrow! Did I promise to 
spend to-morrow with you?” | 
asked. 

“So Mrs. Goodal will assure you 
on your arrival.” 

“Good heavens! did I make 
so foolish a promise? I cannot have 
thought of what I was saying, I 
muttered, half to myself. 

“ Well, I will call for you in the 
morning. By the bye, where are 
you staying ?” asked Kenneth. 

“No, no. The fact is, I purpos- 
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ed leaving town again immediately. 
My visit was merely a flying one. 
You must make my excuses to your 
mother, Kenneth.” 

“She will never hear of them. 
‘Traitor! thou hast promised, and 
thy promise is sacred.” 

“It was really a mistake. Well, 
if I decide on remaining in town 
over to-morrow, I willcome. If—if 
I should not come, tell your mother 
how charmed I was with her, and 
with your father also. Kenneth, I 
should be so glad if she would pay 
Nellie a visit—my sister, you know. 
Indeed, I am very anxious that she 
should see Nellie as soon as possi- 
ble.” 

“But you forget again that you 
owe us a visit. Why not come at 
once? You had better stay and 
send for your father and sister.” 

“ Well, I will sleep on the mat- 
ter. Good-night, old fellow. In 
the meanwhile do not forget my re- 
quest.” 

Again my resolution was terribly 
shaken. I went over the entire 
story, and weighed all the gros and 
cons of the question, as I walked 
back to my hotel. I had not yet 
even determined where to go, still 
less what todo. On arriving at the 
hotel I went to the smoking-room, 
feeling no inclination for slumber. 
It had only a single occupant—a 
naval officer, to judge by his cos- 
tume. He reached me a light, and 
made some conventional remark on 
the weather, or some such subject. 
He was a jovial-looking, red-faced 
man of about forty or forty-five, 
with a merry eye and a pleasant 
voice, and a laugh that had in it 
something of the depth and the 
strength and the healthy flavor of 
the sea. My cigar soon coming to 
an end, he offered me one of his 
own with the remark : 

“TI like a pipe myself, with good 
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strong Cavendish steeped in rum. 
The rum gives it a wholesome 
flavor. But ashore I always smoke 
cigars. You want a stiffish bit o’ 
sea-breeze up, and then you can 
enjoy the true flavor of a pipe of 
Cavendish. All your Havanas in 
the world aren’t half assweet. But 
ashore here, why, Lord, Lord! a 
pipe o’ Cavendish would smell 
from one end o’ the city to t’other, 
and all London would turn up its 
nose. So I’m obliged to put up 
with Havanas,” said the captain 
(I was sure he was a captain) rue- 
fully. 

“What is a mortification to you 
would be a pleasure to many,” I 
remarked sagely. 

“Ever been to sea?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Never,” I 
cally. 

He looked at me with a kind of 
pity in his glance. 

“What! never been outside o’ 
this cranky little island, where men: 
have hardly got room to blow their 
noses ?”” he asked in amazement. 

“Never,” I responded again. 
“ And what’s more, up to the day 
before yesterday I never wished to 
go.” 

My seafaring friend sighed and’ 
smoked in silence. The silence 
grew solemn, and I thought he 
would not condescend to address 
me again. At length, however, he 
said : 

“ You’ne a Londoner, I guess.” 

I guessed negatively; but not at 
all abashed at his mistake, he went 
on: 

“Well, it’s allthesame. All Lon- 
doners an’t born in London, any 
more than all Englishmen are born 
in England. But they’re all the 
same. A Londoner never cares to 
study any geography beyond his 
sixpenny map o’ London.. The 
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Marble Arch and Temple Bar, 
Hyde Park and London Bridge, are 
his points o’ the compass. Guild 
Hall and the Houses o’ Parliament 
mean more to him than the East 
or West Indies, the’ Himalaya 
Mountains, North or South Ameri- 
ca, or the Pyramids. The Strand 
is bigger than the equator, and the 
National Gallery a finer building 
than S. Peter’s. Your thorough, 
home-bred Englishman is about the 
most vigorously ignorant man I’ve 
ever sailed-across; and I’m anh 
Englishman myself who say it. I do 
believe it’s their very ignorance that 
has made them masters of the best 
part of the world, and the worst 
masters the world has ever seen. 
They never see or know or believe 
anything outside of London, and 
the consequence is, they’re always 
making mighty blunders. There, 
there’s a yarn, and a yarn always 
makes me thirsty. What will you 
drink ?” 

I found my new companion a 
shrewd and observant man under a 
somewhat rough coating. He was 
captain of a steamer belonging to 
one ef the great lines that ply be- 
tween England and the United 
States, and his vessel sailed for 
‘New York the next day. Here was 
an opportunity of ending at once 
all my doubts and hesitations. But 
on broaching the subject to the 
captain I found him grow at once 
cautious, not to say suspicious. 
That fatal admission about my 
never having been to sea at all 
told terribly against me. Then he 
wanted to know if I had a compan- 
ion of any kind with me, which I 
took to be sailor’s English for ask- 
ing if it were a runaway match. 
Satisfied on this point, he grew 
more suspicious still. Running 
away with a young lass he could 
«understand, and perhaps be brought 
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to pardon; but if it was not that, 
then what earthly object could | 
have in going to New York all 
alone? 

“ The fact is, youngster,” he blurt- 
ed out at length, “ you see it an’t 
all fair and above-board with you. 
Youngsters like you don’t make up 
their minds in half an hour to go to 
New York; and if they do, they've 
no business to. If you was a little 
younger, I should call in a police- 
man, and tell him you had run away 
from home. I don’t want to help 
youngsters—nor anybody else, for 
that matter—to run into scrapes. 
There will be some one crying for 
you, you know, and that an’t plea- 
sant now. Now, then, out with it, 
and let’s have the whole story. 
There’s something wrong, and a 
clean breast, like a good sea-sickness, 
will relieve you. It’s a little un- 
pleasant at first, but you'll feel all 
the better for it afterwards, ‘Trust 
an old sailor’s word for that.” 

I do not attempt to give the plea 
sant nautical terms with which my 
excellent friend, the captain, gar- 
nished his discourse. However, I 
told him my story, sufficiently at 
least to diminish, if not quite to al- 
lay, the worthy man’s scruples about 
my projected trip, which, of course. 
was only to last until the storm at 
home blew over. Finally, at a very 
early hour in the morning it was re- 
solved that I should make my first 
voyage with the captain, and that 
same day I penned, and in the af- 
ternoon despatched, the following 
note to Kenneth : 


“My Dear KEennetH: By the tine 
you receive this I shall be on my way to 
the United States I said nothing to you 
of my plans last night, because, had | 
done so, I fear they might not have been 
put in execution without some unneces 
sary pain and difficulties. My chief rea 
son for leaving England is the great 
doubt and perplexity that have fallen ur- 











on me. Any hope of clearing up such 
doubt in Leighstone would be absurd. 
There all persons and all things run in 
established grooves, and are more or less 
under the influence of traditions, many 
of which have for me utterly lost all force 
and meaning. A little rubbing with the 
world, a little hard work, of which I know 
nothing, the sweetness as well as the 
anxiety of genuine struggle in places 
and among persons where I| shall be sim- 
ply another fellow-struggler, can do no 
great harm, even if it does no great good. 
At all events, it will be a change ; and a 
change of some kind I had long contem- 
plated. A little difficulty with my father 
about not attending church as _ usual 
scarcely hastened my resolution to leave 
Leighstone. I should feel very grateful 
to you if you could assure him of this, as 
1 took the liberty on leaving of telling 
my sister that they would next hear of 
me in all probability through you. My 
father’s kind heart and love for me may 
lead him to lay too great stress upon 
what in reality nowise affected my con- 
duct and feelings towards him. Time is 
up, I find, and I can only add that wher- 
ever | may go I shall carry with me, 
warm in my heart, the friendship so 
Strangely begun between us. 
“*R. HERBERT.” 

I do not purpose giving here the 
history of my first struggles with the 
world, as they contain nothing par- 
ticularly exciting or romantic. The 
circumstances that led to my con- 
nection with Mrs. Jinks and Mr. 
Culpepper are easily explained. My 
small fortune disappeared with as- 
tonishing rapidity, and, unless I did 
something to replenish my dwin- 
dling purse very speedily, there was 
nothing left save to beg or starve. 
I would neither write home nor to 
Kenneth, being vain enough to 
believe that the smallest scrap of 
paper with my address on it would 
be the signal for the emigration by 
next steamer of half Leighstone, 
with no other purpose than to see 
me, its lost hero. Poverty led me 
to Mr. Culpepper among others, 
and the same stern guardian intro- 
duced me to Mrs. Jinks. I must 
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confess—and the confession may be 
a warning to young gentlemen in- 
clined at all to grow weary of a 
snug home—that any particular ro- 
mance attached to my venture very 
soon faded out of sight. ‘The world 
was not quite so pleasant a friend 
as I had expected. ‘The practical 
philosophers were right after all. 
Dear, dear! how the wrinkles be- 
gan to multiply in his face, and 
what suspicious glances shot out of 
those eyes, that grew colder and 
colder as my boots began to run 
down at heel, and my elbows gave 
indications of a violent struggle for 
air. It required a vast amount of 
resolution to keep me from volun- 
teering to work my passage back to 
England. I was often lonely, often 
weary, often sad, often hungry even. 
3ut lonely, weary, sad, and hungry 
as I might be, I soon contrived to 
become acquainted with others who 
were many times more sad, lonely, 
and weary than I—poor wretches 
to whom my position at its worst 
seemed that of aprince. The most 
wretched man in all this world is 
yet to be found. Of that truth I 
became more deeply convinced 
every day. It was a fact held up 
constantly before my eyes, and I 
believe that it did me good. It was 
an excellent antidote to anything 


in the shape of pride. Pride! 
Great heavens! what wretched 
little, creeping, struggling mortals 


most of us were; crawling on from 
day to day, inch by inch, little by 
little, now over a little mound that 
seemed so high, and took such in- 
finite labor to reach ; now down in 
a little hollow that seemed the very 
depths, and yet was only a few 
inches lower than yesterday’s eleva- 
tion. There we were, gasping and’ 


struggling for light and food and 
air day after day. Poverty reads 
It levels us all, 


terrible lessons. 
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Some it softens, while others it 
hardens; some it sanctifies, multi- 
tudes it leads to crime. 

Not that a gleam of sunshine 
never came to us. Some stray ray 
will penetrate the darkest alley and 
crookedest winding, and warm and 
gladden and give at least a mo- 
ment’s life and hope and cheerful- 
ness to something, provided only a 
pinhole be left open to the heaven 
that is smiling above us all the 
while. I began to make acquain- 
tances, pleasant enough some of 
them, others not so pleasant. There 
was much food for meditation and 
mental colloquy in the daily life I 
was living, but I had no time for 
such indulgence. I was compelled 
to work very hard; for this was 
certainly not a vineyard where the 
laborers were few ; and the harvest, 
when gathered in, was but a sorry 
crop at the best. Is not the his- 
tory of the human race the record 
of one long and unsuccessful expe- 
dition after the Golden Fleece? 
Such stray remnants of it as fell 
into my hand went for the most 
part, for a long time at least, into 
the treasury of Mrs. Jinks, who, like 
a female Atreus, served up my own 
children, the children of my brain, 
or their equivalents, to me at table. 
Horrid provender! One week it 
was an art criticism—dressed up 
with wonderful condiments and 
melted down into mysterious soup, 
whose depths I shuddered to pene- 
trate—that sustained the life in me. 
Another time it was a fugitive poem 
that took the form of roast beef and 
potatoes. A cruel critique on some 
poor girl’s novel would give me ill 
dreams as pork-chops. A light, 
brisk, airy social essay would 
solidify into mutton. And so it 
went on, week in week out, the 
round of the table. An inspiriting 
life truly, where your epigrams 
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mean cutlets, and all the brilliant 
fancies of your imagination go for 
honest bread and butter. 

I believe that Mrs. Jinks secret- 
ly entertained the profoundest con- 
tempt for me and my calling, min- 
gled with a touch of pity for a 
young, strong fellow who had miss- 
ed his vocation, and who, instead 
of moping and groping ever ink-pots 
and scraps of paper, might be earn- 
ing an honest living like the butch- 
er’s young man over the way—an 
intimate acquaintance and close 
personal friend of mine who “ kept 
company ” with Mrs. Jinks’ Jane. 
I ventured once to ask Mrs. Jinks 
whether she did not consider litera- 
ry labor an honest mode of earning 
a living; but I was not encouraged 
to ask a similar question a second 
time. “ She’d knowed littery gents 
afore now; knowed ’em to her 
cost, she had. ‘They was for ever 
a-grumblin’ at .their board, and 
nothing was good enough for them, 
though they ate more than any two 
of her boarders put together, and 
always went away owin’ her three 
months, besides a-borrerin’ no end 
o’ money and things.” Such was 
Mrs. Jinks’ experienced opinion of 
“littery gents.” She was gracious 
enough to add: “You know I don’t 
say this of you, Mr. Herbert. You 
don't seem to eat as well as most 
on ‘em. You don’t grumble at 
whatever you git. You don’t bor- 
rer, and you never fetches friends 
home with you at half-past three in 
the mornin’, as doesn’t know which 
is their heads and which is their 
heels, and a-tryin to open the street- 
door with their watchkeys; tellin’ 
Mr. Jinks, who is a temperance man, 
the next mornin’, that you’d been to 
a temperance meetin’ the night afore, 
and took too much water. No, 
Mr. Herbert, I wouldn’t believe 
you capable of such goins-on. But 
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that’s because you an’t a reg’lar 
littery gent ; you're only what they 
calls an amatoor.” 

Mrs. Jinks was right; I was only 
an amateur, though I had a faint 
ambition some day of being regu- 
larly enrolled in “the profession.” 
I flattered myself that I was ad- 
vancing, however slowly, to that 
end. More than a year had now 
flown by since I had left home. I 
came to be more and more absorb- 
ed in my work, and the days and 
months glided silently past me 
without my noticing them. This 
close and intense absorption suc- 
ceeded in shutting out to a great 
extent the thoughts of home. In- 
deed, I would not allow my mind 
to rest on that subject; for when I 
did, I was quite unmanned. It was 
not until I had made sufficient trial 
of the sweet bitterness or bitter 
sweetness, as may be, of what was 
a hard and often seemed a hopeless 
struggle, that EF wrote to Kenneth 
under the strictest pledge of secre- 
cy, giving him a true and un- 
varnished account of my life since 
we parted, and transmitting at the 
same time certain evidences of 
what I was pleased to accept as 
the dawn of success in the shape of 
sundry articles in Zhe Packet and 
other journals. He was enjoined 
merely to inform them at home 
that I was in the enjoyment of 
good health and reaping a steady 
income of, at an average, ten dol- 
lars a week, which I hoped soon to 
be able to increase; and by a con- 
tinuance of steady work and the 
strictest economy I had every hope, 
if I lived to the age of Methusaleh, 
of being in a position to retire on 
a moderate competency, and end 
my patriarchal days in serene re- 
tirement and contemplation under 
the shade of my own fig-tree. I 
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household arrangements at consid- 
erable length, and did that estima- 
ble lady infinite credit, while I 
drew a companion picture of Mr. 
Culpepper that would have done 
honor to the journal of which he 
was the distinguished chief. But 
put not your trust in bosom friends ! 
Mine utterly disregarded my bind- 
ing pledge, and the only answer I 
received to my letter was in Nel- 
lie’s well-known handwriting on the 
occasion and in the manner al- 
ready described. 


. . . . 


That was a stormy passage back 
to England. We were detained 
both by stress of weather and an 
accident that occurred when only a 
few days out. It was the morning 
of Christmas eve when at length we 
landed at Liverpool. The delay 
had exasperated me almost into a 
fever. I despatched a telegram to 
Nellie announcing my arrival, and 
that I should be in Leighstone that 
evening. ‘The train was crowded 
with holiday folk: happy children 
going home for the Christmas holi- 
days; stout farmers, red and hearty, 
hurrying back from the Christmas 
market: bright-eyed women loaded 
with Christmas baskets and barri- 
caded by parcels of every descrip- 
tion. The crisp, cold air seemed 
redolent of Christmas pudding and 
good cheer. The guard wished us 
a merry Christmas as he examined 
our tickets. ‘he stations flashed 
a merry Christmas on us out of 
their gay festoons of holly and ivy 
with bright-red berries and an er- 
mine fringe of snow, as we flew 
along, though it seemed to me that 
we were crawling. Just as we en- 
tered London the snow began to 
fail, and I was grateful for it. I 
was weary of the clear, cold, pitiless 
sky under which we had passed. 
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London wasin an uproar, asit always 
is on a Christmas eve; but the up- 
roar rather soothed me than other- 
wise. What I dreaded was quiet, 
when my own thoughts and fears 
would compel me to listen to their 
remorse and. foreboding. I saw 
lights flashing. I heard voices call- 
ing through the fog and the snow. 
Songs were sung, and men and wo- 
men talked in a confused and 
meaningless jargon together. I 
heard the sounds and moved 
among the multitude, but with a far- 
off sense as in a dream. How I 
found my way about at all is a mys- 
tery to me, unless it were with that 
secret instinct that guides the sleep- 
walker. I saw nothing but the 
white snow falling, falling, white 
and silent and deadly cold, cover- 
‘ing the earth like a shroud. I re- 
member thinking of Charles I., and 
how on the day of his death all 
England was draped in a snow- 
shroud. ‘That incident always im- 
pressed me when a boy as so sad 
and significant. And here was 
my Christmas greeting after more 
than a year’s absence: the sad 
snow falling thicker and thicker as 
I neared home, steadily, solemnly, 
silently down, with never a break 
or quaver in it, mystic, wonderful, 
impalpable as a sheeted ghost; 
and more than a month ago my 
sister called me away from another 
world to tell me that my father was 
dying. 

“Great God! great God!” I 
moaned, “in whom I believe, 
against whom I have sinned, to 
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whom alone I can pray, spare him 
till I come.” 

“ Leighstone! Leighstone !” rang 
out the voice of the guard. 

I staggered from the railway car- 
riage, stumbled, and fell. I had 
tasted nothing the whole day. The 
guard picked me up roughly—the 
very guard who used to be such a 
great friend of mine in the old 
days—a year seemed already old 
days. He did not recognize me 
now. I suppose he thought me 
drunk, for I heard him say, “ That 
chap’s beginning his Christmas 
holidays pretty early,” and a loud 
laugh greeted the sally. I contriv- 
ed to make my way outside the 
little station. Not a soul recogniz- 
ed me, and [ was afraid to ask any 
one for information, dreading the 
answer that I could not have borne. 
Outside the station my strength 
gave out. My head grew dizzy; I 
staggered blindly towards some cat- 
riages drawn up in front of me, and 
fell fainting at the feet of one of the 
horses. 

My eyes opened on faces that I 
did not recognize. Some one was 
holding up my head, and there 
were strange men around me. 
“Thank God! he recovers,” said a 
voice I knew well, and all came 
back on me in a flash. 

“ Kenneth !” I cried, “ Kenneth! 
Is he dead ?” 

“ Hush, old boy. 
Rest awhile.” 

His silence was sufficient. 

“My God! I am punished!” I 
gasped out, and fainted again. 


Take it easy. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. 








The Cardinalate. 


THE CARDINALATE. 


THE Senate and Sovereign Coun- 
cil of the Pope in the government 
and administration of the affairs of 
the church in Rome and through- 
out the world is composed of a 
number of very distinguished eccle- 
siastics who are called Cardinals. 
The office and dignity of a member 
of this body is termed the Cardi- 
nalate. 

There is some dispute among the 
learned about the precise origin 
and meaning of the word cardinal 
as applied to such a person; but 
the commoner opinion derives it 
from the Latin cardo, the hinge of 
a door, which is probably correct; 
but the reason assigned for the 
appellation—because the Cardinals 
are, in a figurative sense, the pivots 
around which revolve the portals 
of Christian Rome—is more descrip- 
tive than accurate. At a compara- 
tively early age the parish priests 
of the churches, and later the canons 
of the cathedrals of Milan, Ravenna, 
Naples, and other cities of Italy, 
also in parts of France, Spain, and 
other countries, were called cardi- 
nals; and Muratori suggests that 
the name was taken in imitation, and 
perhaps in emulation, of the chief 
clergymen of the church in Rome. 
He thinks that they were so called 
at Rome and elsewhere because 
put in possession of, or immovably 
attached — iucardinati—to certain 
charches, which was expressed in 
low Latin by the verb cardinare or 
incardinare, formed, indeed, from 
cardo as above, and the application 
of which in this sense receives an 
illustration from Vitruvius, who 


I, 


writes, in his treatise on architec- 
ture, of “ignum cardinatum—one 
beam fitted into another. 

Our oldest authority for the insti- 
tution of the cardinalate is found 
in a few words of unquestionable 
authenticity in the Lider Poniificalis, 
or Lives of the Popes, extracted and 
compiled from very ancient docu- 
ments by Anastasius the Librarian 
in the 1Xth century. It is there 
written of S. Cletus, who lived in 
the year 81, was an immediate dis- 
ciple of the Prince of the Apostles, 
and his successor only once remov- 
ed: “Hic ex precepto beati Petri 
XXV* _ presbyteros ordinavit in 
urbe Roma, mense decembri." 
These priests, ordained by direc- 
tion of blessed Peter, formed a 
select body of councillors to assist 
the pope in the management of ec- 
clesiastical affairs, and are the pre- 
decessors of those who were after- 
wards called cardinals of the Holy 
Roman Church. Hence Eugene 
1V. said in his constitution Von 
Mediocri (X7X Bull. Mainardi) 
that the office of cardinal was evi- 
dently instituted by S. Peter and 
his near successors. Again, in the 
Life of Evaristus, who became pope 
in the year 100, we read: “ Hic titu- 
los in urbe Roma divisit presbyte- 
ris.” To this day the old churches 
of the city, at the head of which 
stand the cardinal-priests, are called 
titles, and all writers agree that 
the designation was given under 
this pontificate. There is hardly 
less difference of opinion about the 


* Some codices have XX XV. 
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original meaning of this word than 
there is about that of cardinal. 
Some have imagined that the fiscal 
mark put on objects belonging to, 
or that had devolved upon, the 
sovereign in civil administration 
being called “¢u/us in Latin, the 
same word was applied by Chris- 
tians to those edifices which were 
consecrated to the service of God; 
the ceremonies, such as the sprink- 
ling of holy water and the unction 
of oil used in the act of setting them 
apart for diviné worship, marking 
them as belonging henceforth to 
the Ruler of heaven and earth. 
Others think that as a special men- 
tion was made in the ordination of 
a priest of the particular church in 
which he was to serve, it was called 
his title, as though it gave him a 
new name with his new character ; 
and this may be the reason of a 
custom, once universal, of calling a 
cardinal by the name of his church 
instead of by his family name.* 
Father Marchi, in his work on the 
Early Christian Monuments of Rome, 
has given several mortuary inscrip- 
tions which have been discovered 
of these ancient Roman priests and 
dignitaries, and from which we take 
these two: “Locus Presbyteri 
Basili Tituli Sabine,” and “ Loc. 
Adeodati Presb ‘Tit. Priscz.” 

* During the residence of the popes at Avignon, 
and afterwards until about the time of the Council 
of Trent, it was usual to call cardinals by the name 
of their native places or of their dioceses, as the Car- 
dinal of Gaeta (Cajetan), the Cardinal of Toledo. 
This was the case at first possibly because the car- 
dinals were not very familiar with their. titles on the 
banks of the Tiber, which many of them never saw, 
and may have been kept up afterwards when the 
popes returned to Rome, in some degree by that 
love of grand nomenclature which characterized the 
age of the revival of letters. It :equires some- 
times no little search to discover the rea/ name 
of one who is called in history, for instance, the Car- 
dinal of S. Chrysogonus (Cardinalis Sancti Chryso- 
goni) or the Cardinal of Pavia (Cardinalis Papiensis). 

The present style has long been to call cardinals 
by their family names; but if these be ancient or 
memorable ones, there is a recognized form of Latin- 
ization not to be departed from. ‘I'hus, to give an 


example, the late Cardinal Prince Altieri was in 
Latin Cardinalis de Alteriis. 
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After Jocus in the first and its ab- 
breviation in the second inscription, 
the word depositionis—* of being laid 
to rest ”’"—must be understood. 

Let us here remark with the 
erudite Cenni that these titled 
priests were not such as were after- 
wards called parish priests or rec- 
tors of churches, with whom they 
were never confounded, and over 
whom, as intermediaries between 
them and the pope, they had au- 
thority. These titulars were a 
select body of men not higher in 
point of order, but otherwise dis- 
tinct from and superior to those 
priests who had parochial duties 
to perform within certain limits. 
Whether we believe that cardinal 
meant originally one who was chief 
in a certain church, just as was said 
(Du Cange’s Glossarium) Cardinalis 
Missa, Altare Cardinale, and as we 
say in English, cardinal virtues, car- 
dinal points; or whether we accept 
it as one who was appointed to a 
particular church, it is not true that 
the Roman cardinals were so call- 
ed either because they were the 
chief priests—farochi—of certain 
churches, or because they were at- 
tached—incardinati—toa title. The 
great Modenese author on Italian 
antiquities has been deceived by 
similarity of name into stating that 
the origin and office of the cardinals 
of Rome did not differ from that of 
those of other churches (Devoti, 
Inst. Can, vol. i. p. 188, note 4). 
Observe that the ordination per- 
formed by Cletus was done by 
direction of blessed Peter; that it 
was that of « spec al corps of priests ; 
that it was not successive, but at 
one time, and that in the month of 
December, the same which an un- 
broken local tradition teaches is 
the proper season * for the creation 


* Those who use the Roman Orde in saying the 
Office will have remarked how constantly the expres- 
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of cardinals, out of respect for the 
first example. Now, the pope sure- 
ly needed no special injunction to 
continue the succession of the 
sacred ministry; we may conse- 
quently believe that the ordination 
made by him with such particular 
circumstances was an extraordinary 
proceeding, distinct from, although 
immediately followed by, the ad- 
ministration }of the sacrament of 
Orders. Therefore if after the 
Evaristan distribution of titles the 
successors of these Cletan priests 
came to be called cardinals, it was 
not so much (accepting the origin 
of the mame given above) because 
they were attached to particular 
churches as because they were 
attached in solidum to the Roman 
Church, the mother and mistress 
of all churches, or, better still, as 
more conformable to the words of 
many popes and saints, because 


they were attached to (some good 


authors say incorporated with) 
the Roman pontiff. And it is 
in this figurative but very sug- 
gestive sense that Leo IV. writes 
of one of his cardinals whom he 
calls “Anastasius presbyter carai- 
nis nostri, quem nos in titulo B. 
Marcelli Mart. atque pontif. ordi- 
navimus” (Labbe, Conc., tom. ix. 
col. 1135). In the same sense S. 
Bernard, addressing Eugene IIL, 
calls the cardinals his coadjutors 
and collaterals, and says (Zp. 237) 
that their business is to assist him 
in the government of the whole 
church, and (Zp. 150) that in spirit- 
ual matters they are judges of the 
world. Not otherwise did Pope 
John VIIL., in the year 872, write 
that as he filled in the new law the 
office of Moses in the old, so his 
sion Mense decembri occurs in the lessons of the 
earlier pope-saints as the season at which they held 


one or more ordinations. These ordinations thought 


— of being recorded were only those of cardi- 
n 
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cardinals represented the seventy 
elders chosen to assist him. For 
this reason cardinals alone are ever 
chosen legates a latere—i.e., Summit 
Pontificis. The cardinals of Rome, 
therefore, were not cardinals be- 
cause they had titles, but just the 
contrary. We have been a little 
prolix ona point that might seem 
minute, because there was once a 
determined effort made in some 
parts of France and Italy, especially 
during the last century, to try to 
prove that the cardinals of the Ro- 
man Church were no more origin- 
ally than any other priests having 
cure of souls in the first instance, 
except that L, a fortunate accident 
they ministered in the capital of the 
then known world. This was an 
attempt to depress the dignity of 
the cardinalate, or at least, by im- 
plication, to give undue importance 
to the status of a parish priest, as 
though he and a cardinal were once 
on the same footing. The like in- 
sidious argument would be prepar- 
ed to show, on occasion, that the 
pope himself was in the beginning 
no more than any other bishop. 
The same name was often used in 
the early church of two persons, 
but of each in a different sense ; 
and thus the mere fact of there 
having been cardinals in other 
churches than that at Rome no 
more diminishes the superior auth- 
ority and higher dignity of the Ro- 
man cardinalate than the name of 
pope, once common to all bishops, 
lessens the supremacy of the Roman 
pontificate. In ecclesiastical an- 
tiquities a common name often 
covers very different offices. In 
general, however, the instinct of 
Catholics will always be able to 
make the proper distinction, no 
matter how things are called; and 
the words of Alvaro Pelagio, who 
wrote his lachrymose treatise De 
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Planctu Ecclesia about the year 1330, 
show how different was the popular 
opinion of the provincial and of the 
urban cardinals: “Sunt et in Eccle- 
sia Compostellana cardinales pres- 
byteri mitrati, et in Ecclesia Raven- 
nate. Zales cardinales sunt derisui 
potius quam honori.” ‘The name of 
cardinal was certainly in use at the 
beginning of the IVth century; 
for the seven cardinal-deacons of 
the Roman Church aresmentioned 
in a council held under Pope Syl- 
vester in 324; and a document of 
the pontificate of Damasus in 367, 
registering a donation to the church 
of Arezzo by the senator Zenobius, 
is subscribed in these words: “I, 
John, of the Holy Roman Church, a 
cardinal-deacon, on the part of 
Damasus, praise this act and con- 
firm it.” Among the archives, also, 
of S. Mary in Trastevere, there is 
mention of Paulinus, a cardinal- 
priest in 492. ‘The name of cardi- 
nal was restricted by a just and per- 
emptory decree of S. Pius V. in 
1567 exclusively to the cardinals 
of pontifical creation, and it was 
only then that the haughty canons of 
Ravenna dropped this high-sound- 
ing appellation. The idea figura- 
tively connected with the cardinal- 
ship in the edifice of the Holy Ro- 
man Church is briefly exposed by 
Pope Leo IX., a German, in a letter 
to the Emperor of Constantinople. 
* As the gate itself,” he says, “ doth 
rest upon its post, thus upon Peter 
and his successors dependeth the 
government of the whole church. 
Wherefore his clerics are called 
cardinals, because they are most 
closely adhering to that about which 
revolveth all the rest”  (Ladde, 
tom. ii. Zpist. i. cap. 22.) The au- 
thor of an old poem on the Roman 
court (Carmen de Curia Romana) 
gives in a few lines the principal 
points of a cardinal’s pre-eminence : 
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“Dic age quid faciunt quibus est a cardine nomen 

Post Papam, quibus est immediatus honor ? 
Expediunt causas, magnique negotia mundi, 

Extinguunt lites, foeedera rupta ligant. 

Isti participes onerum, Papeque laborum, 

Sustentant humeris grandia facta suis.’ 

More completely, however, than 
anywhere else are the rights, pre- 
rogatives, and dignity of the car- 
dinalate set forth in the 76th Con- 
stitution of Sixtus V., beginning 
Postquam ille verus, of May 13, 
1585. 

A fact recorded by John the Dea- 
con in the life of S. Gregory I. 
shows us how high was the office 
and rank of a cardinal, and that to 
be appointed to ‘a bishopric was 
considered a descent from a higher 
position. He says that this great 
pope was always careful to obtain 
the consent of a cardinal before ap- 
pointing him to govern a diocese, 
lest he should seem, by removing 
him from the person of Christ’s Vi- 
car, to give him a lower place: 
“Ne sub hujusmodi occasione quem- 
quam ¢éliminando deponere videre- 
tur.” That bishops undoubtedly 
considered the cardinalate, in the 
light of influence on the affairs of 
the whole church and the prospect 
of becoming pope, as superior to 
the episcopate, appears at an early 
period, from a canon which it was 
necessary to make in order to re- 
press their ambition in this direc- 
tion. In a council held at Rome 
in the year 769 this canon was 
passed: “Si quis ex episcopis . . . 
contra canonum et sanctorum Pa- 
trum statuta prorumpens in gradum 
Majorum* sancte Romane Ec- 
clesiz, id est presbyterorum cardi- 
nalium et diaconorum, ire pre- 
sumpserit, . . . et hanc apostoli- 
cam sedem invadere . . . tentave- 
rit, et ad summum pontificalem ho- 


* Cenni gives it as here from a precious Veronese 
MS.,; but Gratian, inthe Decretum (dist. 79, can. 5). 
read filiorum ; yet this does not materially alter 
the text. 
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norem ascendere voluerit, . . . fiat 
perpetuum anathema,” 

There was at one period not a 
little divergence of opinion about 
the precedence of cardinals over 
bishops; but the matter has long 
ago been irrevocably settled. A 
cardinal, indeed, cannot, unless in- 
vested with the episcopal charac- 
ter, perform any act that depends 
for its validity upon such a charac- 
ter, nor can he lawfully invade the 
jurisdiction of a bishop; but apart 
from this his raw in the church 
is always, everywhere, and under 
all circumstances superior to that 
of any bishop, archbishop, me- 
tropolitan, primate, or patriarch. 
Nor can it be said that this is 


an anomaly, unless we are also 
prepared to condemn other deci- 
sions of the church; for the prece- 
dence of cardinals over bishops has 
a certain parity with that of the 


archdeacons in old times over 
priests, which very example is 
brought forward by Eugene IV. 
in 1431 to convince Henry, Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, who had a fall- 
ing out with Cardinal John of Santa 
Balbina : “ Quoniam in hujusmodi 
prelationibus officium ac dignitas, 
sive jurisdictio, preponderat or- 
dini, quemadmodum jure cautum 
est ut archidiaconus, non presby- 
ter suze jurisdictionis obtentu, archi- 
presbytero preferatur” (Buiari- 
um Romanum, tom. iii.) But we 
could bring a more cogent example 
from the modern discipline of the 
church, A vicar-general, although 
only tonsured, outranks (within the 
diocese) all others, because, as can- 
onists say, wwam personam cum 
episcopo gerit ; with as much justice, 
therefore, a cardinal, who is a mem- 
ber of the pope, whose diocese is 
the world, precedes all others (we 
speak of ecclesiastical rank) with- 
in mundane limits. There is one 
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example, particularly, in ecclesias- 
tical history that shows us how im- 
portant was the influence of the 
Roman cardinals in the whole 
church, and how great was the de- 
ference paid to them by bishops. 
After the. death of S. Fabian, in 
the year 250, the priests and dea- 
cons—cardinals—of Rome govern- 
ed the church for a year during the 
vacancy of the see, and meanwhile 
wrote to S. Cyprian, bishop, and to 
the clergy of Carthage, in a manner 
that could only become a superior 
authority, as to how those should be 
treated who, having lapsed from the 
faith during the persecution, now 
sought to be reconciled. ‘The holy 
bishop answered respectfully in an 
epistle (xxth edition, Lipsiz, 1838), 
in which he gave them an account 
of his gests and government of the 
diocese. Pope Cornelius testifies 
that the letters of the cardinals 
were sent to all parts to be com- 
municated to the bishops and 
churches (Coustant, Zp. RA. PP. 
x. 5). It is also very noteworthy 
that in the General, Council of 
Ephesus, in 431, of Pope Celestine’s 
three legates, the cardinal-priest 
preceded the two others, although 
bishops, and before them signed the 
acts. ‘Those who say the Breviary 
according to the Roman calendar 
are familiar with the fact that at an 
indefinitely early age the cardinals 
were created (just as now) before 
the bishops of various dioceses 
were named, hence those familiar 
words: “Mense decembri creavit 
presbyteros (tot), diaconos (tot), 
episcopos per diversa loca (tot).” 

The importance of a cardinal a 
thousand years ago can be imagin- 
ed from the fact recorded by Mura- 
tori (Annalt a’ Jtalia, tom. v- part. i. 
pag. 55), that when Anastasius had 
absented himself from his title for 
five years without leave, and was 
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residing in Lombardy, three bi- 
shops went from Rome to invite him 
back, and the emperors Louis and 
Lothaire also interposed their good 
offices. 

Although all cardinals are equal 
among themselves in the principal 
things, yet in many points of cos- 
tume, privilege, local office, and 
rank there are distinctions and 
differences established by law or 
custom, the most important of 
which follow from the division of 
the cardinals~into three grades, 
namely, of bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons. Although the whole number 
of suburbicarian sees, of titles, and 
deaconries amounts to seventy-two 
(six for the first, fifty for the sec- 
ond, and sixteen for the third 
class), the membership of the Sa- 
cred College is limited since Sixtus 
V. to the maximum of seventy. 
There can be no doubt that the 
episcopal sees lying néarest to, 
and, so to speak, at, the very gates 
of Rome, have enjoyed from the 
remotest antiquity some special 
pre-eminence; but it is not easy to 
determine at what epoch their in- 
cumbents began to form a part of 
the body of cardinals It is cer- 
tain only that they belonged to it 
in the year 769. These suburban 
sees all received the faith from S. 
Peter himself; and the tradition of 
Albano is that S. Clement, who 
was afterwards pope, had been 
consecrated by the apostle and 
sent there as his coadjutor and aux- 
iliary. The number of these sees 
was formerly seven, but for a long 
time has been only six. The Bi- 
shop of Ostia and Velletri is the 
first of this order and Dean of the 
Sacred College. He has the privi- 
lege of consecrating the pope, 
should he be only in priest’s orders 
when elected, and of wearing the 
pallium on the occasion. 
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The titles of the cardinal-priests 
are fifty, some being held by per- 
sons who have been consecrated 
bishops but have no diocese, or by 
jurisdictional bishops—é.c., those 
who are at the head of dioceses 
and archdioceses. ‘The most illus- 
trious, though not the oldest, of 
these is S. Lawrence in Lucina, 
which is called the first title, and 
gives its cardinal precedence— 
other things being equal—in his 
class. 

In the life of S. Fabian, ~who 
reigned in the year 238, we read 
that he gave the districts of Rome 
in charge to the deacons: “ Hic 
regiones divisit diaconibus”’; and 
these are supposed to have been 
the first cardinal-deacons, or regio- 
nary cardinals, as they were long 
called. This order is third in rank, 
but second in point of time when 
it was admitted into the Sacred 
College. The number of cardinal- 
deacons became fourteen (one for 
each of the civil divisions of the 
city) towards the end of the VIth 
century, under the pontificate of S. 
Gregory the Great. In the year 
735 Pope Gregory III. added four 
and raised the number to eighteen, 
which was reduced under Hono- 
rius II., in the beginning of the 
XIIth century, to sixteen. After 
various other mutations of number 
it was fixed as at present. Until 
the pontificate of Urban II. in 1088 
these cardinals were denominated 
by the name of their district or 
region, except those added by 
Grégory III., who were called pala- 
tines. After the XIth century they 
were called from the name of their 
deaconries. S$. Mary in Via Lata is 
the first deaconry. ‘The cardinal- 
deacons are often in priests’ orders ; 
but in thiscase they cannot celebrate 
Mass in public without a dispensa- 
tion from the Pope, but they can 
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say it in their private chapel in 
presence of their chaplain. In 
early times cardinal-deacons held 
a position of very singular impor- 
tance, and the pope was frequently 
chosen from their restricted class. 
Even now some of the highest po- 
sitions at Rome are occupied by 
them. 

Although a cardinal is created 
either a cardinal-priest or a cardi- 
nal-deacon, there is a mode of ad- 
vancement even to the chief subur- 
bicarian see. ‘This is called, in the 
language of the Curia, option, or the 
expressing a wish to pass from one 
order to a higher, or from one 
deaconry, title, or see to another. 
The custom is comparatively re- 
cent, and was looked upon at first 
with considerable disfavor. Itowes 
its origin to the schism which Alex- 
ander V. attempted to heal in 1409 
by forming one body of his own 
(the legitimate) and of the pseudo- 
cardinals of the anti- pope Benedict 
XIII. As there were two claimants 
to the several deaconries, titles, 
and sees, he proposed to settle the 
dispute by permitting one of them 
in succession to optate to the first 
vacant place in his order. What 
was meant as a temporary measure 
became an established custom un- 
der Sixtus IV. (1471-1484). If 
a cardinal-bishop be too infirm to 
perform episcopal duties in the see 
which he already fills, Urban VIII. 
decreed that he cannot pass to an- 
other one. If a cardinal-deacon 
obtain by option a title before he 
has been ten years in his own 
order, he must take the lowest 
place among the priests; but if 
after that period, he takes prece- 
dence of all who have been created 
in either of the two orders since his 
elevation. The favor of option is 
asked of the pope in the consistory 
held next after a vacancy has oc- 
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curred, by the cardinal proposing 
such a change. The prefect of 
pontifical ceremonies having pre- 
viously assured himself that no car- 
dinal outranking the postulant con- 
templates the same, the cardinal- 
priest, to give an example from this 
order, rises and says: “ Beatissime 
Pater, si sanctitati vestre placuerit 
dimisso titulo N. transitu ex or- 
dine presbyterali ad episcopalem, 
opto ecclesiam N.,” naming his title 
and the suburbicarian see that he 
seeks to occupy. 

These three orders of cardinals 
certainly had a corporate character 
at an early period, and formed what 
the ancients called a college with 
its officers and by-laws; but Arnulf, 
Bishop of Lisieux in the Xth centu- 
ry, was the first to call them collec- 
tively Collegium Sanctorum ; hence 
in all languages it is now called the 
Sacred College. A proof that the 
cardinals acted together in a public 
capacity, and of their exalted dig- 
nity, is that they are termed Pro- 
ceres clericorum by Anastasius in the 
Life of S. Leo 1II. 1n olden times 
cardinals were strictly obliged to 
reside near the pope; and a Roman 
council, composed of sixty-seven 
bishops, held in 853 under S. Leo 
IV., called in judgment and depos- 
ed the cardinal-priest of S. Marcel- 
lus for having contumaciously ab- 
sented himself during a long time 
from his title. This obligation of 
residence in the house or palace an- 
nexed to the title or the deaconry 
was somewhat relaxed in the XIIth 
century, when bishops of actual ju- 
risdiction began to be created car- 
dinals. The first example of a bi- 
shop governing a diocese who was 
made a cardinal is that of Conrad 
von Wittelsbach, of the since royal 
house of Bavaria, Archbishop of 
Mentz, who was raised to this dig- 
nity by Alexander III. in 1163. 
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Innocent III., however, refused a 
petition of the good people of Ra- 
venna to let them have a certain car- 
dinal for their archbishop, saying 
that he was more useful to Rome 
and to the church at large where he 
was than he could possibly be in 
any other position. At this period, 
and until a considerable time after, 
it was very rare that a bishop was 
made a cardinal without having to 
resign his diocese and reside in 
curia, 

Leo X. was sa-strict in his ideas 
of the duty of cardinals to live near 
him that he issued a bull renewing 
the obligation in very strong terms ; 
and in 1538 it was proposed to 
Paul III. to draw up a plan of re- 
form making it incompatible to 
goyern a diocese‘and be at the same 
time a cardinal, except in the case 
of the Fathers of the First Order, 
who, from the nearness of their sees 
to Rome, could perform their ser- 
vice to the pope as his coun- 
cillors and assistants, and not neg- 
lect the faithful over whom they 
were placed (Natalis Alexander, 
Hist. Eccl., tom. xvii. art. 16). No 
such stringent rule was adopted, 
and a cardinal might be this and 
govern a diocese, if he made it his 
place of habitual residence, accord- 
ing to the decree of the Council of 
Trent (Session xxiii., on Ref., ch. 1). 

Of the virtue, learning, and other 
qualities required in a cardinal of 
the Holy Roman Church, SS. Peter 
Damian and Bernard have written 
eloquently, and Honorius IV., of 
the great family of Savelli, once so 
powerful in Rome, was inexorable 
against unworthy subjects, saying 
that “he never would raise to the 
Roman purple any save good and 
wise men.” Different popes have 
made excellent laws on these mat- 
ters and others connected with the 
cardinalate ; but in some cases they 
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have been disregarded, especially 
those about age and about there 
not being two near relatives in the 
Sacred College at the same time. 
The practice of the last hundred 
years has been above cavil, and the 
abuses of other ages have been ex- 
aggerated, partly through malice, 
and partly from not knowing the se- 
cret reasons that popes may have 
had for creating, for instance, mere 
youths—royal youths — cardinals, 
or conferring the high dignity upon 
members of their own family, or 
upon men who had nothing to re- 
commend them but the importunate 
demands of their sovereigns. The 
hat bestowed upon S. Charles Bor- 
romeo was productive of more good 
than all the rest of “nepotism” 


was able to effect of evil. 

The creation of cardinals is an 
exclusive privilege of the popes; but 
they have sometimes granted the 


prayers of the Sacred College or 
of sovereign princes asking to have 
the dignity conferred upon certain 
subjects. For a long time, espe- 
cially during the X VIth century, the 
governments of France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Poland, and the republic of 
Venice were favored by being per- 
mitted to name once in each ponti- 
ficate a candidate for the cardinal- 
ate. This was called a crown 
nomination. Clement V. is said 
(Cancellieri, Mercato, p. 105, note 3) 
to have been the first to grant to 
princes the right of petitioning for 
a hat; and the sultan Bajazet II. 
wrote on 28th September, 1494, to 
Alexander VI, begging him to 
make a perfect cardinal of Nicholas 
Cibo, Archbishop of Arles, and cou- 
sin of Pope Innocent VIII. Cle- 
ment XII. in 1732 tendered to 
James III. (the “ Elder Pretender ”’) 
the nomination of some subject t 
the cardinalate, and he, like a true 
Stuart, neglecting his countrymer 
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and those who had suffered in his 
cause, proposed Mgr. Rivera, whom 
he had taken a liking to for little 
courtesies shown at Urbino. Ithas 
long been a custom for the pope to 
promote to this dignity a member 
of the family or one of that religious 
order to which his predecessor be- 
longed, from whom he himself receiv- 
edit. The Italians call this a resti- 
tution of the hat—Restitusione di 
capello. The number of cardinals 
has greatly varied at different times. 
It was generally smaller before than 
eversince the XVIthcentury. The 
cardinals could, of course, well be 
all Romans, as they were in the be- 
ginning; but with a change of cir- 
cumstances the pontiffs have rec- 
ognized the propriety of S. Ber- 
nard’s suggestive query to Eugene 
III.: “Annon eligendi de toto 
orbe, orbem judicaturi?” (De Con- 
sid.,iv. 4). In 133t John XXII. 


(himself a Frenchman), being asked 
by the king to create a couple of 
French cardinals, replied that two 
were too many, and he would make 
but one, because there were only 
twenty cardinals in all, and seventeen 


of them were Frenchmen. In 1352, 
after the death of Clement VI., the 
cardinals attempted to restrict the 
Sacred College to twenty members, 
on the principle that a dignity pro- 
fusely conferred is despised—com- 
munia vilescunt; but Urban VI. 
found himself constrained, by the 
course of events at the schism, to 
create a large number of cardinals, 
in order to oppose them to the 
pseudo-cardinals of Clement VIL., 
and at one creation he made twenty- 
nine, all except three being his own 
countrymen, Neapolitans; sothat the 
French of another generation were 
richly paid back for their former 
preponderance. From this time the 
membership of the Sacred College 


gradually increased up to the mid- 
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dle of the XVIth century. It is 
much to the credit of Pius I. that 
when the Sacred College in 1458 
remonstrated with him on the num- 
ber of cardinals, saying that the 
cardinalate was going down, and 
begged him not to increase its mem- 
bership to any considerable extent, 
he told the fathers that as head of 
the church he could not refuse the 
reasonable requests of kings and 
governments in such a matter, but 
that, apart from this, his honor for- 
bade him to neglect the subjects 
of other countries than Italy in the 
distribution of the highest favors in 
his gift (Comment. Pit 17., lib. ii. pp. 
129, 130). Leo X., believing himself 
disliked by many cardinals, added 
thirty-one to their number atasingle 
creation on July 1, 1517, the like 
of which the court has never seen 
before or after; but it had the de- 
sired effect. The Council of Trent 
ordained (Sess. 24, De Ref.,c.i.) con- 
cerning the subjects of the cardi- 
nalate that “the Most Holy Ro- 
man Pontiff shall, as far as it can 
be conveniently done, select (them) 
out of all the nations of Christen- 
dom, as he shall find persons suita- 
ble.” This is not to be understood, 
however worded, as more than a 
recommendation tothe pope. Paul 
IV. (Caraffa, 1555-59), a great re- 
former, after consulting the Sacred 
College and long discussions, issued 
a bull called the Compact—Compac- 
tum—in which he decreed that the 
cardinals should not be more than 
forty ; but his immediate successor, 
Pius IV. (Medici), acting on the 
principle that one pope cannot bind 
another in disciplinary matters, 
created forty-six. Sixtus V. in 1585 
fixed the number at seventy in imi- 
tation of the seventy elders chosen 
to assist Moses; and since then all 
the popes have respected this pre- 
cedent. During the long reign of 
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Pius VIL., although, on account of 
the times, unable to hold a consis- 
tory for many years, he created in 
all ninety-eight cardinals, and when 
he died left ten zn petto. Although, 
on the one hand, an excessive num- 
ber of cardinals would lessen the 
importance and lower the dignity 
of the office, yet a very small num- 
ber has occasioned long and disedi- 
fying conclaves, whereby for months, 
and even years, the Holy See has 
been vacant, to the great detriment 
of the church. This was the case 
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four times during the XIIIth cen- 
tury, and by a coincidence, each 
time it was after a pope who 
was the fourth of his name, viz., 
Celestine (1241), Alexander (1261), 
Clement (1268), and Nicholas 
(1292). 

The subject of this article has 
grown so much under our hands 
that we are reluctantly compelled 
to defer a description of the cere- 
monies attendant on the election 
of cardinals, etc., till the July num- 
ber of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD. 





. ON THE WAY TO LOURDES. 


“ Quacumque ingredimur, in aliquam historiam vestigium ponimus.’’—Cicero. 


THE most direct route from Paris 
to Notre Dame de Lourdes crosses 
the Bordeaux and Toulouse Rail- 
way at Agen, where the pilgrim 
leaves the more frequented thor- 
oughfares for an obscurer route, 
though one by no means devoid of 
interest, especially to the Catholic 
of English origin; for the country 
we are now entering was once tri- 
butary to England, and at every 
step we come, not only upon the 
traces it has left behind, but across 
some unknown saint of bygone 
times, like a fossil of some rare 
flower with lines of beauty and 
grace that ages have not been able 
to efface. 

Approaching Agen, we imagined 
ourselves coming to some large city, 
so imposing are the environs. The 
broad Garonne is flowing ocean- 
ward, its shores bordered by pop- 
lars, and overlooked by hills whose 
sunny slopes are covered with 
vineyards and plum-trees. Boats 
from Provence and Languedoc are 


gliding along the canal, whose mas- 
sive bridge, with its gigantic arches, 
harmonizes with the landscape, and 
reminds one of the Roman Cam- 
pagna. The plain is vast, fertile, 
and smiling; the heavens glowing 
and without a cloud, Every hill, 
like Bacchus, has its flowing locks 
wreathed with vines of wonderful 
luxuriance, and is garlanded with 
clusters of grapes, under which it 
reels with joyous intoxication. 
Everywhere are white houses, fair 
villas, pleasant gardens, and all the 
indications of a prosperous coun- 
try. 

The town does net correspond 
with its surroundings. It is damp 
and said to be unhealthy. The 
streets are narrow and winding, the 
houses without expression. The 
population is mostly made up of 
merchants, mechanics, and gens de 
robe. Here and there we find a 
noble mansion, a few great families, 
and a time-honored name; but the 
true lords of the place are the pub- 
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lic functionaries, worthy and grave, 
and clad in solemn black, quite in 
‘contrast with the joyous character 
of the people. The local peculiari- 
ties of the latter may be studied to 
advantage in an irregular square 
bordered with low arcades—the 
centre of traffic for all the villages 
eight or ten leagues around. Fa- 
mous fairs are held here three or four 
times a year, one for the sale of 
prunes—and the Agen prunes are 
famous—but the most important 
one is the lively, bustling fair of the 
Gravier, which brings together all 
the blooming grisettes of the region, 
who, in festive mood and holiday 
attire, gather around the tempting 
booths. The Gravier was formerly 
a magnificent promenade of fine old 
elms, which Jasmin loved to fre- 
quent, and where he found inspira- 
tion for many of his charming poems 
in the Gascon language—one of the 
Romance tongues; for the so-called 
patois of this part of the country is 
by no means a corruption of the 
French, but a genuine language, 
flexible, poetic, and wonderfully 
expressive of every sweet and ten- 
der emotion. Some of Jasmin’s 
poems have been translated by our 
own poet Longfellow with much of 
the graceful simplicity of the origi- 
nal. Most of the fine elms of the 
Gravier have been cut down within 
a few years, to the great regret of 
the people. 

One of the most striking features 
of the landscape in approaching 
Agen is a mount at the north with 
a picturesque church and spire. 
This is the church of the Spanish 
Carmelites, who, driven some years 
ago from their native country, came 
to take refuge among the caves of 
the early martyrs beside the re- 
mains of an old Roman castrum 
called Pompeiacum. Here is the 
cavern, hewn centuries ago out of 
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the solid rock, where S. Caprais, 
the bishop, concealed himself in 
the time of the Emperor Diocletian 
to escape from his persecutors. 
And here is the miraculous fountain 
that sprang up to quench his thirst, 
sung by the celebrated Hildebert 
in the XIth century 

* Rupem percussit, quam fontem fundere jussit ; 

Qui fons mox uber fit, dulcis, fitque saluber, 

Quo qui potatur, mox convalet et recreatur.’” 
That is to say: “Caprais smote 
the rock, and forth gushed a fount 
of living water, sweet and salutary 
to those who come to drink there- 
of,” as the pilgrim experiences to 
this day. 

From the top of this mount S. 
Caprais, looking down on the city, 
saw with prophetic eye S. Foi on 
the martyr’s pile, and a mysterious 
dove descending from heaven, bear- 
ing a crown resplendent with a 
thousand hues and adorned with 
precious stones that gleamed like 
stars in the firmament, which he 
placed on the virgin’s head, clothing 
her at the same time with a gar- 
ment whiter than snow and shining 
like the sun. Then, shaking his 

ewy wings, he extinguished the 
devouring flames, and bore the 
triumphant martyr to heaven. 

After the martyrdom of S. Cap- 
rais, the cave he had sanctified was 
inhabited by S. Vincent the Dea- 
con, who, in his turn, plucked the 
blood-red flower of martyrdom, and 
went with unsullied stole to join 
his master in the white-robed army 
above. Or, as recorded by Dre- 
panius Florus, the celebrated dea- 
con of Lyons, in the IXth century: 
“ Aginno, loco Pompeiano, passio 
sancti Vincentii, martyris, qui levi- 
tice stole candore micans, pro 
amore Christi martyrium adeptus, 
magnis sepissime virtutibus ful- 
get.” 

His body was buried before S. 
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Caprais’ cave, and, several centu- 
ries after, a church was built over 
it, which became a centre of popu- 
lar devotion to the whole country 
around, who came here to recall 
the holy legends of the past and 
learn anew the lesson of faith and 
self-sacrifice. Some say it was 
built by Charlemagne when he came 
here, according to Turpin, to be- 
siege King Aygoland, who, with his 
army, had taken refuge in Agen. 
This venerable sanctuary was pil- 
laged and then destroyed by the 
Huguenots in 1561, and for half a 
century it lay in ruins. ‘The place, 
however, was purified anew by re- 
ligious rites in 1600; the traditions 
were carefully preserved: and ev- 
ery year the processions of Roga- 
tion week came to chant the holy 
litanies among the thorns that had 
grown up in the broken arches. 
Finally, in 1612, the city authorities 


induced a hermit, named Eymeric 
Rouidilh, from Notre Dame de 
Roquefort, to establish himself here. 
He was a good, upright man, as 
charitable as he was devout, mock- 
ed at by the wicked, but convert- 
ing them by the very ascendency 


of his holy life. He brought once 
more to light the tomb of S. Vin- 
cent and S. Caprais’ chair, and set 
to work to build a chapel out of the 
remains of the ancient church. The 
dignitaries of the town came to aid 
him with their own hands, the 
princes of France brought their of- 
ferings, and Anne of Austria came 
with her court to listen to the teach- 
ings of the holy hermit. Among 
other benefactors of the Hermitage 
were the Duc d’Epernon, Governor 
of Guienne, and Marshal de Schom- 
berg, the first patron of the great 
Bossuet. 

Eymeric’s reputation for sanctity 
became so great that he drew 
around him several other hermits, 
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who hollowed cells out of the rock. 
and endeavored to rival their m.- 
ter in the practice of rigorous mo: 
tification. They rose in the night 
to chant the divine Office, and di- 
vided the day between labor anc! 
prayer, only coming together for 1 
half-hour’s fraternal intercourse at- 
ter dinner and the evening colla- 
tion. Eymeric himself, at night, 
sang the révei//é in the streets of 
Agen, awakening the echoes of the 
night with a hoarse, lamentable 
voice: “Prégats pous  praubés 
trépassats trépassados que Diou 
lous perdounné!"=—Pray for the 
poor departed, that God may par- 
don them all! 

Eymeric was so scrupulous about 
using the water of S. Caprais’ foun- 
tain for profane purposes that, dis- 
covering some plants that gave 
indications of a source, he labore:| 
for six months in excavating the 
rock, till at length he came so sud- 
denly upon a spring that he was 
deluged with its waters. 

During the plague of 1628, and 
at other times of public distress. 
his heroic charity was so fully mani- 
fest that he was regarded as a pul- 
lic benefactor; and when he died. 
the most distinguished people in 
the vicinity came to testify their 
veneration and regret. 

The cells of the Hermitage con- 
tinued, however, to be peopled till 
the great revolution, when the place 
was once more profaned. But in 
1846 a band of Spanish Carmelites 
came to establish themselves on the 
mount sanctified by the early mar- 
tyrs. Martyrs, too, of the soul arc 
they; for there is no martyrdom 
more severe than the inward cruci- 
fixion of those who, in the cloister. 
offer themselves an unbloody sacri- 
fice to God for the sins of the world 
Some, who have not tried it, think 
the monastic life to b2 one of ease 











and self-indulgence. But let them 
seriously reflect on the “years of 
solitary weariness, of hardship and 
mortification, of wakeful scholar- 
ship, of perpetual prayer, unvisited 
by a softness or a joy beyond what 
a bird, or a tree, or an unusually 
blue sky may bring,” with no con- 
solations except those that spring 
from unfaltering trust in Christ and 
utter abandonment to his sweet 
yoke, and they will see that, hu- 
manly speaking, such a life is by no 
means one of perfect ease. 

On this new Carmel lived for 
a time Pére Hermann, the distin- 
guished musician, who was so mi- 
raculously converted by the divine 
manifestation in the Holy Eucha- 
rist, and it was here he gave expres- 
sion to the ardor of his Oriental 
nature in some of his glowing Can- 
tiques to Jésus-Hostie, worthy to be 
sung by seraphim: 

“Pain Vivant! Pain dela Patrie ! 

Du désir et d’amour mon fme est consumée 

Ne tardez plus! Jésus, mon Bien-Aimé, 


Venez, source de vie, 
Ne tardez plus! Jésus, mon Bien-Aimé !” 


Agen is mentioned on every page 
of the religious history of southern 
France. In the IIId century we 
find the confessors cf the faith al- 
ready mentioned. Sixty years later 
S. Phoebadus, a monk of Lerins 
who became Bishop of Agen, de- 
fended the integrity of the Catholic 
faith against the Arians in an able 
treatise. He was a friend of S. 
Hilary of Poitiers and S. Ambrose 
of Milan. St. Jerome speaks of 
him as still living in the year 392: 
“Vivit usque hodie decrepita sen- 
ectute.” In the time of the Visi- 
goths SS. Maurin and Vincent de 
Liaroles upheld and strengthened 
the faith in Novempopulania. 

In feudal times the bishops of 
Agen were high and puissant lords 
who had the royal prerogative of 
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coining money by virtue of a pri- 
vilege conferred on them by the 
Dukes of Aquitaine. The money 
they issued was called Moneta Arnal- 
dina, or Arnaudenses, from Arnaud 
de Boville, a member of the ducal 
family, who was the first tu enjoy 
the right. 

It was a bishop of Agen, of the 
illustrious family Della Rovere that 
gave two popes—Sixtus IV. and 
Julius Il.—to the church, who in- 
duced Julius Cesar Scaliger to ac- 
company him when he took posses- 
sion of his see. Scaliger’s roman- 
tic passion for a young girl of the 
place led him to settle here for life. 
Not far from Agen may still be 
seen the Chateau of Verona, which 
he built on his wife’s land, and 
named in honor of his ancestors of 
Verona—the Della Scalas, whose 
fine tombs are among the most in- 
teresting objects in thatcity. This 
chateau is in a charming valley. 
It remained unaltered till about 
forty years ago; but it is now mod- 
ernized, and therefore spoiled. The 
oaks he planted are cut down, the 
rustic fountain he christened ‘Théo- 
créne is gone. Only two seats, 
hewn out of calcareous rock, re- 
main in the grounds, where he once 
gathered around him George Bu- 
chanan, Muret, Thevits, and other 
distinguished men of the day. 
These seats are still known as the 
Fauteuils de Scaliger. 

The elder Scaliger was buried 
in the church of the Augustinian 
Friars, which being destroyed in 
1792, his remains were removed by 
friendly hands for preservation. 
They have recently been placed at 
the disposition of the city authori- 
ties, who will probably erect some 
testimonial to one who has given 
additional celebrity to the place. 
The last descendant of the Scali- 
gers—Mlle. Victoire de Lescale— 
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died at Agen, January 25, 1853, at 
the age of seventy-six years. 

Agen figures also in the religious 
troubles of the XVIth century, as 
it was part of the appanage of Mar- 
garet of Valois ; but it generally re- 
mained true to its early traditions. 
Nérac, the seat of the Huguenot 
court at one time, was too near 
not to exert its influence. Then 
came Calvin himself, when he leap- 
ed from his window and fled from 
Paris. Theodore Beza too resided 
there for a time.~ They were pro- 
tected by Margaret of Navarre, 
who gathered around her men jea- 
lous of the influence of the clergy 
and desirous themselves of ruling 
over the minds of others. They 
boldly ridiculed the religious orders, 
and censured the morals of the 
priesthood, though so many prelates 
of the time were distinguished for 
their holiness and ability. Nérac 
has lost all taste for religious con- 
troversy in these material days. It 
has turned miller, and is only not- 
ed for its past aberrations and: the 
present superiority of its flour. 

On the other side of the Garonne, 
towards the plain of Layrac, we 
come to the old Chateau of Estillac, 
associated with the memory of 
Blaise de Monluc, the terrible aven- 
ger of Huguenot atrocities in this 
section of France. He was an off- 
shoot of the noble family of Mon- 
tesquiou, and served under Bayard, 
Lautrec, and Francis I.—a small, 
thin, bilious-looking man, with an 
eye as cold and hard as steel, and 
a face horribly disfigured in battle, 
before whom all parties quailed, 
Catholic as well as Protestant. He 
had the zeal of a Spaniard and the 
bravado of a true Gascon; was 
sober in his habits, uncompromis- 
ing in his nature, and, living in his 
saddle, with rapier in hand, he was 
always ready for any emergency, 
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to strike any blow; faithful to his 
motto: “ Deo duce, ferro comite.”” 
We are far from justifying the re- 
lentless rigor of Monluc; but one 
cannot travel through this country, 
where at every step is some trace 
of the fury with which the Hugue- 
nots destroyed or desecrated every- 
thing Catholics regard as holy, 
without finding much to extenuate 
his course. We must not forget 
that the butchery which filled the 
trenches of the Chateau de Penne 
was preceded by the sack of Lau- 
zerte, where, according to Protest- 
ant records, Duras slaughtered five 
hundred and sixty-seven Catholics, 
of whom one hundred and ninety- 
four were priests; and that the 
frightful massacre of Terraube was 
provoked by the treachery of Bre- 
mond, commander of the Hugue- 
nots at the siege of Lectoure. 
Among the other remarkable men 
upon whose traces we here come is 
Sulpicius Severus, a native of Agen. 
His friend, S. Paulinus of Nola. 
tells us he had a brilliant position 
in the world, and was universally 
applauded for his eloquence ; but 
converted in the very flower of his 
life, he severed all human ties and 
retired into solitude. He is said to 
have founded the first monastery in 
Aquitaine, supposed to be that of S. 
Sever-Rustan, where he gave him- 
self up to literary labors that have 
perpetuated his name. The Hu- 
guenots burned down this interest- 
ing monument of the past in 1573, 
and massacred all the monks. It 
was from the cloister of Primula- 
cium, as it was then called, that suc- 
cessively issued his Lcclestasticai 
History, which won for him the 
title of the Christian Sallust; the 
Life of S. Martin of Tours, writ- 
ten from personal recollections: 
and three interesting Déalogues on 
the Monastic Life, all of which 
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were submitted to the indulgent 
criticism of S. Paulinus before they 
were given to the public. The in- 
timacy of these two great men pro- 
bably began when S. Paulinus lived 
in his villa Hebromagus, on the 
banks of the Baise, and it was by 
no means broken off by their sepa- 
ration. The latter made every ef- 
fort to induce his friend to join him 
at Nola; but we have no reason to 
compiain he did not succeed, for 
this led to a delightful correspon- 
dence we should be sorry to have 
lost. We give one specimen of it, 
in which modesty is at swords’ 
points with friendship. Sulpicius 
had built a church at Primulacium, 
and called upon his poet-friend to 
supply him with inscriptions for 
the walls. ‘Ihe baptistery contain- 
ed the portrait of S. Martin, and, 
wishing to add that of Paulinus, he 
ventured to ask him for it. Pauli- 
nus’ humility is alarmed, and he 
flatly refuses ; but he soon learns his 
likeness has been painted from 
memory, and is hanging next that 
of the holy Bishop of Tours. He 
loudly protests, but that is all he 
can do, except avenge his outraged 
humility by sending the following 
inscription to be graven beneath 
the two portraits: “You, whose 
bodies and souls are purified in this 
salutary bath, cast your eyes on the 
two models set before you. Sin- 
ners, behold Paulinus; ye just, look 
at Martin. Martin is the model of 
saints; Paulinus only that of the 
guilty !” 

Sometimes there is a dash of 
pleasantry in their correspondence, 
as when Paulinus sends for some 
good Gascon qualified to be a cook 
in his Zavra. Sulpicius despatches 
Brother Victor with a letter of 
recommendation which perhaps 
brought a smile to his friend’s face : 
“TI have just learned that every 
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cook has taken flight from your 
kitchen. I send you a young man 
trained in our school, sufficiently 
accomplished to serve up the hum- 
bler vegetables with sauce and vine- 
gar, and concoct a modest stew that 
may tempt the palates of hungry 
cenobites; but I must confess he is 
entirely ignorant of the use of spices 
and all luxurious condiments, and 
itis only right I should warn you 
of one great fault: he is the mortal 
enemy of a garden. If you be not 
careful, he will make a frightful 
havoc among all the vegetables he 
can lay hishands on. He may sel- 
dom call on you for wood, but he 
will burn whatever comes within 
his reach. He will even lay hold 
of your rafters, and tear the old 
joists from your chimneys.” 

Among other Agen literary cele- 
brities is the poet Antoine de La 
Pujade, who was secretary of finan- 
ces to Queen Margaret of Navarre— 
not the accomplished, fascinating 
sister of Francis I., but the wife of 
the Vert-Galant, “ Du tige des Va- 
lois belle et royale fleur,” who en- 
couraged and applauded the poet, 
and even addressed him flattering 
verses. His tender, caressing lines 
on the death of his little son of 
four years of age are well known : 

“* Petite me mignonnelette, 
Petite mignonne 4melette, 
HOtesse d'un si petit corps! 
Petit mignon, mon petit Pierre, 
Tu laisses ton corps 4 la terre, 
Et ton ame s’en va dehors.”’ 

La Pujade consecrated his pen 
te the Blessed Virgin in the Mari- 
ade, a poem of twelve cantos in 
praise of the ¢rés sainte et trés sacrée 
Vierge Marie. 

Another rhymer of Agen, and a 
courtier also, is Guillaume du Sable, 
a Huguenot, who in his verses held 
up his wife, his daughter, and his 
son-in-law as utterly given up to 
avarice. As for himself, he was al- 
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ways ready to spend! Yes, and as 
ready to beg. ‘That he was by no 
means grasping, that his palms 
never itched, is shown by his poems, 
which are full of petitions to the 
king for horses, clothes, and ap- 
pointments. Like so many of his 
co-religionists, he did not disdain 
the spoils of the enemy, as is appa- 
rent from this modest request to 
Henry IV.: 
** Mais voulez-vous guérir, Sire, pas pauvreté ? 

Donnez-moi, s'il vous plait, la petite abbaye, 

Qu quelque prieu reste de ma vie, 

Puisque je l’ai vouée & votre majesté.”’ 

He wrote against priests and 
monks, but stuck to the royal party, 
condemning all who revolted under 
pretext of religion. Perhaps the 
most supportable of his works is 
that against the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion—a subject that never needs any 
sauce piquante. His Tragigue Elégie 
du jour de Saint BarthAemy affords 
an additional proof in favor of the 
approximate number of one thousand 
victims at the deplorable massacre 
of August 24, 1572. 

As a proof of the tenacity with 
which the Agenais have clung to 
past religious traditions and cus- 
toms, we will cite the popular say- 
ing that arose from the unusual dis- 
pensations granted during Lent by 
Mgr. Hébert, the bishop of the 
diocese, in a time’ of great distress 
after an unproductive year : 

“ En milo sept centz nau L’abes- 
que d’Agen debenguét Higounau ” 
—In 1709 the Bishop of Agen turn- 
ed Huguenot! 

Leaving Agen by the railway to 
‘Tarbes, we came in ten minutes to 
Notre Dame de Bon Eneontre—a 
spot to which all the sorrows and 
fears and hopes of the whole region 
around are brought. ‘This chapel 
is especially frequented during the 
month of May, when one parish af- 
ter another comes here te invoke 
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the protection of Mary. A contin- 
ual incense of prayer seems to rise 
on the sacred air from this sweet 
woodland spire. A _ few houses 
cluster around the pretty church, 
which is surmounted by a colossal 
statue of the Virgin overlooking the 
whole valley and flooding it with 
peace, love, and boundless mercy. 
The image of her who is so inter- 
woven with the great mysteries of 
the redemption can never be look- 
ed upon with indifference or with- 
out profit. The soul that finds 
Mary in the tangled grove of this 
sad world enters upon a “ moon-lit 
way of sweet security.” 

We next pass Astaffort, a little 
village perched on a hill overlook- 
ing the river Gers, justifying its 
ancient Cevice: Sta fortiter.* It 
played an important part in the 
civil wars of the country. ‘The 
Prince de Condé occupied the 
place with four hundred men, and, 
attacked by the royalists, they were 
all slain but the prince and his 
valet, who made their escape. A 
cross marks the burial-place of the 
dead behind the church of Astaf- 
fort, still known as the field of the 
Huguenots. 

Lectoure, like an eagle’s nest 
built on a cliff, is the next station, 
and merits a short tarry ; for, though 
fallen from its ancient grandeur, it 
is a town full of historic interest, 
and contains many relics of the 
past. It is a place mentioned by 
Cesar and Pliny, and yet so small 
that we wonder what it has been 
doing in the meantime. It was 
one of the nine cities of Novempo- 
pulania, and in the IXth century 
still boasted the Roman franchise, 
and was the centre of light and 
legislation to the country around, 
on which it imposed its customs 
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and laws. It governed itself, lived 
its own individual life, unaffected 
by the changes of surrounding 
provinces, and proudly styled itself 
in its public documents “the Re- 
public of Lectoure.” In the XIIth 
century it was the stronghold of 
the *Vicomtes de Lomagne; and 
when Richard Ceeur de Lion wish- 
ed to bring Vivian II. of that house 
to terms, he laid siege to Lectoure, 
which, though stoutly defended for 
a time, was finally obliged to yield. 
In 1305 it belonged to the family 
of Bertrand de Got (Pope Clement 
V.), which accounts for a bull of 


his being dated at Lectoure. Count. 


John of Armagnac married Reine 
de Got, the pope’s niece, in 1311, 
and thus the city fell into the hands 
of the haughty Armagnacs, who 
made it their capital. At this time 
they were the mightiest lords of 
the South of France, and seemed to 
have inherited the ancient glory of 
the Counts of: Toulouse. For a 
time they held the destiny of 
France itself in their hands. For 
one hundred and fifty years they 
took a prominent part in all the 
French wars. Their banner, with 
its lion rampant, floated on every 
battle-field. ‘Their war-cry—Ar- 
magnac !—resounded in the ears of 
the Derbys and Talbots. It was 
an Armagnac that sustained the 
courage of France after the surren- 
der of King John at Poitiers; an 
Armagnac that united all the South 
against the English in the Etats- 
Généraux de Niort ; and an Armag- 
nac—Count Bernard VI.— who 
maintained the equilibrium of 
France when Jean-sans-Peur of Bur- 
gundy aimed at supremacy, and fell 
a victim to Burgundian vengeance 
at Paris. 

Lectoure gives proofs of its anti- 
quity and the changes it has passed 
through in the remains of its triple 
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wall; its fountain of Diana; the 
bronzes, statuettes, jewels, and old 
Roman votive altars, that are now 
and then brought to light; its 
medizval castle, and the interest- 
ing old church built by the English 
during their occupancy, with its 
massive square tower, whence we 
look off over the valley of the Gers, 
with its orchards and vineyards and 
verdant meadows shut in by wood- 
ed hills, and see stretching away to 
the south the majestic outline of 
the Pyrenees. 

At the west of Lectoure is the 
forest of Ramier, in the midst of 
which once stood the Cistercian ab- 
bey of Bouillas—Bernardus valles— 
founded in 1125, but now entirely 
destroyed. 

‘“* Never was spot more sadly meet 
For lonely prayer and hermit feet."’ 

There is a popular legend con- 
nected with these woods, the truth 
of which I do not vouch for—I tell 
the tale as ‘twas told to me: 

A poor charcoal-burner, who 
lived in this forest close by the 
stream of Rieutort, had always 
been strictly devout to God and the 
blessed saints, but, on his death- 
bed, in a moment of despair at 
leaving his three motherless chil- 
dren without a groat to bless them- 
selves with, invoked in their behalf 
the foul spirit usually supposed to 
hold dominion over thé bowels of 
the earth, with its countless mines 
of silver and gold. He died, and 
his three sons buried him beside 
their mother in the graveyard of 
Pauillac; but the wooden cross 
they set up to mark the spot ob- 
stinately refused to remain in the 
ground. ‘Terrified at this ominous 
circumstance, the poor children 
fled to their desolate cabin. The 
night was dark and cold, and 
wolves were howling in the forest. 
“Brothers,” said the oldest, “we 
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shall die of hunger and cold. 
There is not a crumb of bread in 
the house, and the doctor carried 
off all our blankets yesterday for 
his services. The Abbey of Bouil- 
las is only half a league off. I am 
sure the good monks will not re- 
fuse alms to my brother Juan. 
And little Pierréto shall watch the 
house while I go to the Castle of 
Goas,” 

Both brothers set off, leaving 
Pierréto alone in the cabin. He 
trembled with -fear and the cold, 
and at length the latter so far pre- 
vailed that he ventured to the door 
to see if he could not catch a 
glimpse of his brothers on their way 
home. It was now “the hour 
when spirits have power.” Not a 
hundred steps off’ he saw a group 
of men dressed in rich attire, silent- 
ly—* all silent and all damned ”"— 
warming themselves around a good 
fire. The shivering child took 
courage, and, drawing near the 
band, begged for some coals to 
light his fire. They assented, and 
Pierréto hurriedly gathered up a 
few and went away. But no soon- 
er had he re-entered the cabin 
than they instantly went out. He 
went the second time, and again 
they were extinguished. ‘The third 
time the leader of the band frown- 
ed, but gave him a large brand, and 
threateningly told him not to come 
again. The brand went out like 
the coals; and the men and fire 
disappeared as suddenly. Pierréto 
remained half dead with fright. An 
hour after Juan returned from the 
Convent of Bouillas with bread 
enough to last a week, and Simoun 
soon arrived from the castle with 
three warm blankets. 

When daylight appeared, Pierréto 
went to the fire-place to ‘ook at his 
coals, and found they had all turn- 
ed to gold. The two oldest now 
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had the means of making their way 
in the world. One became a brave 
soldier, and the other a prosperous 
merchant; but Pierro became a 
brother in the Abbey of Bouillas. 
Night after night, as he paced the 
dark cloisters praying for his fath- 
er’s soul, he heard a strange rush- 
ing as of fierce wind through the 
arches, and a wailing sound as sad 
as the Miserere. Pierro shuddered 
and thought of the cross that refus- 
ed to darken his father’s grave ; but 
he only prayed the longer and the 
more earnestly. 

Years passed away, Simoun and 
Juan, who had never married, 
weary of honors and gain, came to 
join their brother in his holy re- 
treat. Their wealth, that had so 
mysterious an origin, was given to 
God in the person of the poor. 
Then only did the troubled soul of 
their father find rest, and the holy 
cross consent to throw its shadow 
across his humble grave. 

Lectoure is surrounded by ram- 
parts; but the most remarkable of 
its ancient defences is the old cas- 
tle of the Counts of Armagnac, con- 
verted into a hospital by the Bishop 
of Lectoure in the XVIIIth cen- 
tury. This castle witnessed the 
shameless crimes of Count John 
IV. and their fearful retribution at 
the taking of Lectoure under Louis 
XI. ‘The tragical history of this 
great lord affords a new proof of 
the salutary authority exercised by 
the church over brutal power and 
unrestrained passion during the 
Middle Ages. 

There is no more striking example 
of the degradation of an illustrious 
race than that of John V., the last 
Count of Armagnac, who shocked 
the whole Christian world by an 
unheard-of scandal. Having solic- 
ited in vain a disp-nsation to mar- 
ry his sister Isabella, who was fa- 
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mous for her beauty, he made use 
of a pretended license, fraudulently 
drawn up in the very shadow of the 
papal court, as some say, to allay 
Isabella’s scruples, and celebrated 
this monstrous union with the 
greatest pomp. He forgot, in the 
intoxication of power and the deli- 
rium of passion, there couid be any 
restraint on his wishes, that there 
was a higher tribunal which watch- 
ed vigilantly over-the infractions 
of the unchangeable laws of mo- 
rality and religion. The pope ful- 
minated a terrible excommunica- 
tion against them. King Charles 
VII., hoping to wipe out so fearful 
a stain by the sacred influences of 
family affection, sent the most in- 
fluential members of the count’s 
family to exert their authority; 
but in vain. The king soon turn- 
ed against him, because he favored 
the revolt of the Dauphin, and sent 
an army to invade his territory. 
Count John’s only fear was of los- 
ing Isabella; and rather than sepa- 
rate from. her to fight forthe defence 
of his domains, ke fled with her to 
the valley of Aure, while the royal 
army ravaged his lands. 
Condemned to perpetual banish- 
ment, deprived of his dominions, 
his power gone, under the ban of 
the church, his eyes were opened 
to the extent of his degradation, 
his soul was filled with remorse. 
He took the pilgrim’s staff and set 
out for Rome, begging his bread by 
the way, to seek absolution for him- 
self and his sister. Isabella retired 
from the world to do penance for 
her sins in the Monastery of Mount 
Sion at Barcelona. The church, 
which never spurns the repentant 
sinner, however stained with crime, 
granted him absolution on very 
severe conditions. The learned 
Eneas Sylvius (Pius II.) occupied 
the chair of S. Peter at that time. 
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His great heart was touched by the 
heroic penance of so great a lord. 
He received him kindly, dwelt on 
the enormity of the scandal he had 
given to the world, and reminded 
him that Pope Zachary had con- 
demned a man, guilty of an offence 
of the same nature, to go on a 
round of pilgrimages for fourteen 
years, the first seven of which he 
was ordered to wear an iron chain 
attached to his neck or wrist, 
fast three times a week, and only 
drink wine on Sundays; but the 
last seven he was only required to 
fast on Fridays; after which he 
was admitted to Communion. 

More merciful, Pius II. enjoined 
on Count John never to hold any 
communication with Isabella by 
word, letter, or message ; to Gistri- 
bute three thousand gold crowns 
for the reparation of churches and 
monasteries ; and to fast every Fri- 
day on bread and water till he could 
take up arms against the Turks; 
all of which the count solemnly 
promised to do. Nor do we read 
he ever violated his word. Affect- 
ed by such an example of penitence, 
the pope addressed Charles VII. a 
touching brief to induce him to 
pardon the count. 

When Louis XI. came to the 
throne, remembering the services 
he had received from Count John, 
he restored him to his rank. The 
count now married a daughter of 
the house of Foix. Everything 
seemed repaired. But divine jus- 
tice is not satisfied. Louis XI., de- 
termined to destroy the almost 
sovereign power of the great vas- 
sals, took advantage of Count John’s 
offences against his government, 
and resolved on his destruction. 
He sent an army to besiege him at 
Lectoure. At this siege Isabella’s 
son made his first essay at arms, 
and displayed the valor of his race- 
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but the young hero finally perished 
in a rash sortie, and the count soon 
after capitulated. . The royal forces, 
taking possession of the place, base- 
ly violated the terms of surrender. 
‘The city was sacked and nearly all 
the inhabitants massacred. Among 
the victims was Count John him- 
self, who died invoking the Virgin. 
The walls of the city were partly 
demolished, and fire set to the four 
quarters. The dead were left un- 
buried, and for two months the 
wolves that preyed thereon were 
the only occupants. of the place. 
Never was there a more fearful re- 
tribution. It took the city nearly 
a century .to recover in a measure 
from this horrible calamity. 
Lectoure was in the hands of the 
Huguenots when Monluc laid siege 
to it in 1562. Bremond, the com- 
mander, offered to capitulate, and, 
proposing an exchange of hostages, 
he asked for Verduzan, La Chapelie, 
and a third. Monluc consented, 
and as they approached the gates 
of the city they were fired upon by 
thirty or forty arquebusiers, but 
without effect. Monluc cried out 
that was not the fidelity of an hon- 
est man, but of a Huguenot. Bre- 
mond protested his innocence of 
the deed, and, pretending to seize 
one of the guilty men, he hung an 
innocent Catholic on the walls in 
sight of Monluc. Unaware of the 
fraud, the hostages again approach- 
ed, and again they were fired upon. 
A gentleman from Agen was killed 
and others wounded. Indignant 
at such treachery, and supposing 
his own life particularly aimed at, 
Monluc exclaimed that, since they 
held their promises so lightly, he 
would do the same with his, and he 
immediately sent Verduzan with a 
company of soldiers to Terraube to 
despatch the prisoners whose lives 
he had spared. ‘This order was 
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executed with as much exactness 
as barbarity, and the implacable 
Monluc declared he had made “a 
fine end of some very bad fellows.” 

Bremond, urged by the inhabi- 
tants, again renewed negotiations, 
and finally surrendered the city on 
condition of being allowed to with- 
draw with his troops to Bearn, flags 
flying and drums beating, and the 
Protestants left in the place per- 
mitted the free exercise of their re- 
ligion—terms that were faithfully 
kept by Monluc. 

It was probably the sympathy of 
Lectoure with the, Huguenot party 
that led Charles IX. to deprive it ° 
of many of its ancient rights and 
privileges, which hastened its de- 
cline. It put on a semblance of its 
former grandeur, however, when it 
received Henry IV. within its walls, 
and Anne of Austria with Cardinal 
Richelieu. 

It was in the old historic castle 
that Richelieu imprisoned the un- 
fortunate Duc de Montmorency. 
The people favored his escape, and 
sent him a silk ladder in a pé#é ; but 
his kindness of heart led to his de- 
struction. Desirous of saving a 
servant to whom he was attached, 
he took him with him in his attempt 
to escape. The servant fell from 
the ladder, and was wounded. His 
cry aroused the guard. Montmo- 
rency was taken and soon after be- 
headed at Toulouse. ‘The soldiers 
present at his execution drank 
some of his blood, that, infused into 
their veins, it might impart some- 
thing of the valor of so brave a 
man. He was so beloved by the 
common people that the peasantry 
of Castelnaudry, where he was taken 
prisoner, are familiar with his his- 
tory, and speak of him with admira- 
tion and affection to this day. His 
wife, an Italian princess, became a 
Visitandine nun after his execution. 
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One cannot visit the old castle 
of Lectoure, with its thousand 
memories, without emotion. It is 
now a hospital. Charity has taken 
the place of brutality and lawless 
passion. Looking off from the 
walls over the pleasant valley below, 
watered by streams and divided by 
long lines of trees, we hear the song 
of the peaceful laborer instead of 
the battle-cry of the olden time, 
and the lowing of the fawn-colored 
Gascon cattle instead of the neigh- 
ing of war-horses. 

Before the castle opens a street 
that goes straight through the town, 
at the further end of which is the 
parish church of S. Gervais, a fine, 
spacious edifice of the Saxo-Gothic 
style, built by the English during 
their rule. The immense square 
tower was once a fortress, called 
the tower of S. Thomas, from which 
the sentinel signalled the approach 
of the enemy. It was formerly sur- 
mounted by the highest steeple in 
France, but, repeatedly struck by 
lightning, it was taken down some 
years ago by order of the bishop. 

The Carmelite nuns at Lectoure 
have had from time immemorial a 
cross of marvellous efficacy, espe- 
cially in cases of fever. It is of a 
style not often met with in France, 
though common in Spain, where it 
is held in great veneration from its 
miraculous prototype—the Santa 
Cruz de Caravaca. 

This cross is made of copper, and 
has two cross-beams, like a patriar- 
chal cross, with figures in relief on 
each side, which are connected 
with an interesting history. On 
the top of one side of the cross is 
the monogram of Christ, with a 
crosslet above and the three nails 
of the Passion below. The upper 
cross-beam has a chalice on the left 
arm, and on the right the lance 
that pierced the Sacred Heart, 
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crossed by a reed with a sponge at 
the end. In the middle is an open 
space for relics. 

On the left arm of the lower cross- 
beam is the scourge and the lantern 
that lit the soldiers to the Garden 
of Olives; on the right is a ladder ; 
and in the centre the cock crow- 
ing on a pillar that extends up from 
the foot of the cross, at which is a 
death’s head. 

These are the usual emblems of 
the Passion, familiar to all; but the 
other side is more mysterious. On 
the upper part is a patriarchal eross 
supported by two angels, one on 
each arm of the upper cross-beam. 
Lower down, in the centre of the 
lower cross-beam, is a priest in 
sacerdotal vestments, ready to offer 
the Holy Sacrifice, standing in an 
attitude of astonishment and admi- 
ration, looking up at the cross 
borne by the two angels. On his 
breast is the monogram of Christ, 
and beneath that of the Virgin. 
On each side are lilies in full bloom, 
and above his head, in the centre 
of the upper cross-beam, stands a 
chalice, as on an altar, covered 
with the sacred linen veil. It is 
evident the artist intended to repre- 
sent all the objects necessary to 
celebrate the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. There are two lighted 
candles at the side of the priest, 
and at the end of the right arm of 
the lower cross-beam are two kings 
filled with evident amazement, one 
of whom is gazing at the angelic 
apparition. At the left extremity 
is a queen and an attendant. 

The Cross of Caravaca is asso- 
ciated with a chivalric legend of 
southern Spain. We give it as re- 
lated by Juan de Robles, a priest 
of Caravaca, whose aceount was 
published at Madrid in 1615. 

About the year of our Lord 1227 
there reigned at Valencia a Moorish 
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prince, known in the ancient Span- 
ish chronicles by the Arabic name 
of Zeyt Abuzeyt, who embraced 
Christianity. According to Zurita, 
he became King of Murcia and 
Valencia in 1224, and was at first a 
violent persecutor of his Christian 
subjects. In 1225 he made peace 
with Iago, King of Aragon, pro- 
mising him one-fifth of the revenues 
of his two capitals, which enraged 
his people and caused him the loss 
of Murcia.. Tne Moors, discover- 
ing he held secret intercourse with 
the King of Aragon and the pope, 
drove him from Valencia in 1229. 
He died about 1248, before King 
Iago took possession of that city. 
Zeyt Abuzeyt’s conversion to 
Christianity took place in conse- 
quence of a miracle that occurred 
in his presence at Caravaca, a town 
in his kingdom where he happened 
to be. At that time the Spanish 
victories over the Moors announced 
the speedy expulsion of the latter 
from the Peninsula, and frequent 
conversions took place among them. 
A Christian priest ventured among 
the Moors of the kingdom of Murcia 
to preach the Gospel. He was seized 
and brought before Zeyt Abuzeyt, 
who asked him many questions 
concerning the Christian religion, 
and, in particular, about the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. The explanations 
of the priest interested him so much 
that he requested him to celebrate 
the Holy Mysteries in his presence. 
The priest, not having the neces- 
sary articles, sent for them to the 
town of Concha, which was in the 
hands of the Christians; but it hap- 
pened that the cross, which should 
always be on the altar during the 
celebration of Mass, had been for- 
gotten. The priest, not remarking 
the deficiency, began the Holy Sac- 
rifice, but, soon observing the cross 
was wanting, did not know what to 
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do. The king, who was present 
with his family and the court, see: 
ing the priest suddenly turn pale, 
asked what had happened. “ There 
is no cross on the altar,” replied 
the priest. “ But is not that one ?” 
replied the king, who at that mo- 
ment saw two angels placing a 
cross onthealtar. ‘The good priest 
joyfully gave thanks to God and 
continued the sacred rites. So 
marvellous an occurrence triumph- 
ed over the infidelity of Zeyt Abu- 
zeyt, and he at once professed his 
faith in Christ. Popular tradition 
says he was baptized by the name 
of Ferdinand, in honor of the hol 
king, Ferdinand III., who stood as 
sponsor. Pope Urban IV. address- 
ed him a brief of felicitation on ac- 
count of his baptism. 

Zeyt Abuzeyt had one son, who 
received the name of Vincent when 
baptized, and subsequently married 
a Christian maiden. At the death 
of his father he took the title of 
the King of Valencia, which he held 
till the King of Aragon took posses- 
sion of the city. He then content- 
ed himself with the lands‘and reve- 
nues assigned him by the con- 
queror. 

This account explains the figures 
on the Cross of Caravaca. We see 
the astonished rriest and the cross 
borne bythe angels. The two kings. 
who are gazing at the cross, are v! 
course King Zeyt Abuzeyt and 5. 
Ferdinand, his god-father. ‘Th 
queen opposite is doubtless Dom 
nica Lopez, whom, according to tra- 
dition, he married after his baptism : 
and beside her is her daughter. 
called Aldea Fernandez in honor 
of King Ferdinand. 

This cross, to which a great nun- 
ber of miracles are attributed, 1s 
preserved with great care in the 
church at Caravaca, in the ancien? 
kingdom of Murcia. It is believ- 
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ed to be made of the sacred wood 
of the true cross. A great number 
of similar crosses have since been 
made, and there is hardly a family 
in Spain which has not a Cross of 
Caravaca, Many people wear one. 

S. Teresa had great devotion to 
this cross, and her cross of Cara- 
vaca fell into the possession of the 
Carmelites of Brussels, who gave it 
to the monastery of S. Denis during 
the time of Mme. Louise of France; 
but this precious relic has since 
been restored to the convent at 
Brussels. 

On an eminence in sight of Lec- 
toure is one of the sanctuaries of 
mysterious origin dear to popular 
piety, so numerous in this country. 
It is Notre Dame d’Esclaux. Its 
modest tower-looks down on a se- 
cluded valley which delights the 
eye with its freshness and fertility, 
its fine trees, and the sparkling 
streams here and there among the 
verdure. Beyond are fertile heights 
in the direction of Nérac. ‘The 
origin of this church is somewhat 
obscure. Old traditions tell of 
oxen kneeling in a thicket in the 
meadow belonging to the lord of S. 
Mézard. The shepherds, attracted 
by the circumstance, found a statue 
of Our Lady buried in the ground. 
There are many instances of simi- 
lar discoveries in this region. ‘The 
animals that witnessed the Nativity 
have always had a certain sacred- 
ness in the eyes of the people, and 
they have part in many an ancient 
legend, like that in which they are 
made to kneel at the midnight 
hour at Christmas. The lord .of 
the manor built a chapel for the 
wondrous image, and a fountain 
soon after sprang up, which to this 
day is celebrated for its miracu- 
lous virtues. The most ancient 
document concerning this chapel 
bears the date of April 23, 1626, 
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stating it had been destroyed by 
the Huguenots during the religious 
wars, and owed its restoration to 
the piety of the noble family who, 
according to tradition, first found- 
ed it. The concourse of pilgrims 
has not ceased for three centuries. 
Whole parishes come here in pro- 
cession in perpetual remembrance 
of some great benefit. ‘The parish 
of Pergain has not failed to make 
its annual pilgrimage for two hun- 
dred years in fulfilment of a vow 
made to avert the divine wrath 
after a fearful hail-storm that had 
ravaged its lands. Only a few of 
the wonders wrought in this sanc- 
tuary have been recorded. We find 
a striking one, however, in the be- 
ginning of last century. A little 
boy of seven years, of age, who had 
never walked in his life and had no 
use whatever of his feet, was taken 
by his pious parents to Notre 
Dame d’Esclaux, where Mass was 
said for his benefit. At the moment 
of the Elevation the little cripple 
rose without assistance, and went 
up to the railing of the chancel, 
and afterwards walked home to La 
Romieu, a distance of about six 
miles. He always celebrated the 
anniversary of his miraculous cure 
with pious gratitude, and his de- 
scendants have continued to dothe 
same to this day. The details of 
this wonderful occurrence have 
been furnished by M. Lavardens, 
the present head of the family, one 
of the most respectable in the re- 
gion. 

A path leads the devout pilgrim 
up the sad way of the cross to the 
summit of the hill, where stands a 
large crucifix, in which is enshrined 
a relic of the true cross. We lov- 
ed to see these heights consecrated 
to religion with the sign of the 
Passion—emblem of the triumph 
of moral liberty. 
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**O faithful Cross! O noblest tree! 

In all our woods there’s none like thee. 

No earthly groves, no shady bowers, 

Produce such leaves, such fruit, such flowers ; 
Sweet are the nails, and sweet the wood, 

That bear a weight so sweet and good.” 


Fifteen minutes’ walk to the south 
of Lectoure brings you to the Cha- 
pel of S. Geny, on the banks of the 
Gers. Behind it rises the mount 
on whose summit this saint of the 
early times was wont to pray. 
Here he was when thirty soldiers, 
_ sent by the Roman governor in 
pursuit of him,—appeared on the 
other side of the Gers. S. Geny 
lifted up his clean hands and pure 
heart to heaven. ‘The hill trem- 
bled beneath his knees. ‘The riv- 
er rose so high that for two days 
the amazed soldiers were unable to 
cross, and then’ it was to throw 
themselves at the saint’s feet and 
acknowledge the power of the true 
God. They received baptism, and 
were soon after martyred in a 
place long known as the “ Blood of 
the Innocents.” A new band being 
sent against S. Geny, he again as- 
cends the mount, but this time to 
pray his soul may be received 
among those whose robes have just 
been washed white in the blood 
of the Lamb. And while he was 
praying with eyes uplifted the 
heavens opened, he saw the newly- 
crowned martyrs, encircled with re- 
joicing angels, chanting: Let those 
who have overcome the adversary 
and kept their garments undefiled 
have their names written in the 
Lamb’s book of life! At this 
sight the saint’s knees bend, his 
ravished soul breaks loose from its 
bonds and takes flight for heaven. 
This was on the 3d of May. His 
body remained on the top of the 
mount, giving out an odor of mys- 
terious sweetness, till the Bishop of 
Lectoure brought it down to the 
foot of the hill, and buried it in 
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the little church S. Geny had erect- 
ed over his mother’s tomb. Not 
long after two persons, overtaken 
by darkness, sought refuge in this 
oratory, and found it filled with a 
great light and: embalmed with 1il- 
ies and roses—beautiful emblems 
of the supernatural love and purity 
that had distinguished the saint. 
Not far from Lectoure was once 
another “devout chapel,” one of 
the most noted in the country 
around—Notre Dame de Protec- 
tion, in the village of Tudet, a 
place of pilgrimage as far back as 
the XIIth century. | The Madonna 
has a miraculous origin, like so 
many others in this “Land of 
Mary.” According to the old 
legend, it was discovered by shep- 
herds in a fountain at which an ox 
had refused to drink. The statue 
was set up beside the spring, and 
became a special object of devotion 


to the neighborhood and a source 


of many supernatural favors. 
Vivian IL., Vicomte de Lomagne, 
in gratitude for personal benefits 
received, built a chapel for the re- 
ception of the statue in 1178, but, 
as it proved too small for the num- 
erous votaries, Henry II. of Eng 
land, a few years after, erected a 
large church adjoining Vivian's 
chapel, with a hospice, served by 
monks, for the accommodation of 
pilgrims. All over the neighbor- 
ing hills rose little cells inhabited 
by hermits drawn to this favored 
spot from the remotest parts of 
southern France. Not only the 
common people, but the nobles 
and renowned warriors of the Mid- 
die Ages, and even the kings of 
France, came here to implore the 
protection of the Virgin. Every 
year, at spring-time, came the 1n- 
habitants of Lectoure, Fleurance, 
and all the neighboring parishes, 
often fourteen or fifteen at a time, 
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accompanied by priests in their 
robes and magistrates in red offi- 
cial garments, chanting hymns in 
honor of Mary. Countless mira- 
cles were wrought at her altar. 
The walls were covered with 
crutches and ex votos. One of the 
fathers of ‘Tudet writes thus at the 
close of last century: “ Here 
Mary may be said to manifest her 
power and goodness in a special 
manner. How many times has she 
net caused the paralytic to walk, 
cured the epileptic, given sight to 
the blind, hearing to the deaf, and 
speech to the dumb! How often 
has she not healed the sick at the 
very gates of death, snatched peo- 
ple from destruction at the very 
moment of danger, and put an end 
to hail-storms, tempests, and the 
plague !” 

Nothing enrages the impious so 
much as the evidences of a piety 
that is a constant reproach to their 
lives; and the Revolution of 1793 
swept away, not only the ancient 
chapel of the Viscounts of Lomagne, 
but the church of Henry IL., 
the hospice, and the hermits’ cells, 
leaving only a few broken arches 
where now and then a solitary pil- 
grim went to pray. The miracu- 
lous statue, however, was rescued 
from profanation, and for a long 
time buried in the ground. It is 
still honored in the village church 
of Gaudonville, but it is only a mu- 
tilated trunk, its head and most of 
the limbs being gone. So many 
holy recollections, however, are as- 
sociated with it, that people still 
gather around it to pray, especially 
in harvest-time, to be spared the 
ravages of hail, often so destructive 
in this region. 

Some of the old hymns in the ex- 
pressive Gascon tongue, as sung at 
Notre Dame de Protection, are still 
extant, and nothing is more pathe- 
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tic than to see a group of hard- 
working peasants around the altar 
of the chapel of Gaudonville sing- 
ing : 

** Jésus, bous aouets tribaillat 

Prenéts noste tribail en grat !"’ * 


** Jésus ! bous ets lou boun Pastou, 
Bost’oilhe qu'ey lou pécadou 
Gouardats-lou deu loup infernau, 

Et de touto sorto de mau !” ¢ 

Among other prayers they chant 
is a rhymed litany of twenty-seven 
saints of different trades, and twen- 
ty-one shepherd*saints, with an ap- 
propriate invocation to each, not 
exactly poetical, but, sung by the 
uncultivated voices of poor labor- 
ers in that rustic chapel in a mea- 
sured mournful cadence, there is 
something akin to poesy—some- 
thing higher—which awakens pro- 
found and salutary thoughts. It is 
in this way they invoke S. Spiri- 
dion, the reaper; S. Auber, the 
laborer in the vineyard ; S. Isidore, 
the gardener : 

“Sent Isidore, qui ets estats 
Coum nous au tribail occupat,” etc. 
—S. Isidore, who wast like us in la- 
bor occupied, etc.—a touching ap- 
peal for sympathy to that unseen 
world of saints of every tribe and 
tongue and degree, which excludes 
not the highest, and admits the 
lowest. 

The Church of Notre Dame de 
Tudet is about to be rebuilt. ‘The 
corner-stone was laid a short time 
since on the feast of Our Lady of 
Protection, under the patronage of 
the pious descendants of the ancient 
Viscounts of Lomagne, true to the 
traditions of their race. The en- 
tire population of fourteen neigh- 
boring villages assembled to witness 


* Jesus, thou didst labor, 
Aid us in our toil ! 


+ Jesus! thou art the Good Shepherd ; 
Thy flock, it is the sinner ; 
Guard it from the wolf infernal 
And every kind of evil ! 
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the solemn ceremony and pray in 
a spot so venerated by their ances- 
tors. The mutilated statue of Gau- 
donville is to be restored, and 
brought back in triumph to the 
place where it was once so honored. 
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Thus all through France there is a 
singular revival of devotion to the 
venerable sanctuaries of the Middle 
Ages. Everywhere they are being 
repaired or rebuilt—a significant 
fact of good augury for the church. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. 


BROTHER 


‘THe century in which we live 
has distinguished itself by a terrible 
propaganda of evil, error and cor- 
ruption taking every variety of 
form to insinuate themselves into 
society ; yet this same century is 
also marked by great and generous 
efforts in the cause of truth and 
goodness, and in these France has 
proved herself true to her ancient 
vocation. From a peculiar viva- 
city of energy (if we may be allow- 
ed the expression) in the national 
character, whether for good or for 
evil, the land that has produced 
some of the most hardened atheists, 
the worst and wildest communists, 
and the most frivolous votaries of 
pleasure, continues to produce the 
most numerous and devoted mis- 
sionaries, the readiest martyrs, and 
saints whose long lives of hidden 
toil for God and his church are a 
nobie pendant to her martyrs’ 
deaths. 

One of these lives of unobtrusive 
toil is now before us—that of Bro- 
ther Philip, who during thirty-five 
years was Superior-General of the 
Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes, or 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
Before tracing it, even in the im- 


* Vie du’ Frére Philippe. 


Par M, Poujoulat. 
Tours: Mame et Fils. 
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perfect manner which is all for 
which we have space, it will be well 
to give a brief sketch of the institute 
of which he was for so long the 
honored head. 

Jean Baptiste de la Salle, the son 
of noble parents, was born at 
Rheims in the year 1651. Enter- 
ing Holy Orders early in life, he 
greatly distinguished himself in the 
priesthood, not only as a, scholar 
and theologian, but also as an 
orator, so eloquent and persuasive 
that he might have aspired to the 
highest dignities in the church had 
he not chosen to limit his ambition 
to the lowly work of popular educa- 
tion. This education was not then 
in existence. Not that there was an 
utter absence of schools, but these 
were all unconnected with each 
other, and were besides greatly 
wanting in any good and efficient 
method of teaching. The Abbé de 
la Salle invented the simultaneous 
method, namely, that which consists 
in giving lessons to a whole class at 
a time, instead of to each child 
separately. The subjects of instruc- 
tion were reading, writing, French 
grammar, arithmetic, and geometry, 
with Christian teaching as the basis 
and invariable accompaniment of 
all the rest. He founded an asso- 











ciation of religious who were not to 
enter the priesthood, of which, how- 
ever, they were to become the most 
efficient allies in the education of 
the young according to the mind of 
the church, this intention being 
their distinguishing characteristic. 
Resolving to live in community 
with them, he resigned his canonry 
at Rheims, and sold his rich pa- 
trimony, distributing the money 
among the poor. He gave the 
brethren their rule, and also the 
habit which they wear. Thus a 
new religious family, not ecclesias- 
tical, appeared in France, the mem- 
bers of which were only to be bro- 
thers, united by the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. The Abbé 
de la Salle also established a 
school for training teachers, which 
was the first normal school ever 
founded in France; he also origi- 
nated Sunday-schools for the young 
apprentices of different trades, and 
pensionnats, or boarding-schools, the 
first of which was opened at Paris, 
for the Irish youths protected by 
James II. of England, and fugitives 
like himself. 

The chief house of the order was 
St. Yon (formerly Hauteville), an 
ancient manor just outside the 
gates of Rouen, surrounded by an 
extensive enclosure, and affording a 
peaceful solitude where M. de la 
Salle enjoyed his few brief intervals 
of repose in this world. He had 
been invited to settle there by Mgr. 
Colbert, Archbishop of Rouen, and 
M. de Pontcarré, First President of 
the Parliament of Normandy, and, 
after the death of Louis XIV., made 
it more and more the centre of his 
work. It was at St. Yon that he 
resigned the post of superior-gene- 
ral in 1716, and there he died on 
Good Friday, the 7th of April, 1719, 
aged sixty-eight years. The house 
was soon afterwards enlarged and a 
VOL, xxI—25 
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church built, to which in 1734 the 
Brothers transferred the remain’ of 
their holy founder, which had until 
then rested in the Church of S. 
Sever. 

The Brothers of the Christian 


Schools were called the Brothers. 


of St. Yon, and sometimes les 
Fréres Yontains, whence originat- 
ed the title of Fréres Ignorantins, 
which has, however, been dived down 
by the institute, the excellence of 
the instruction afforded by the 
Christian Schools not permitting 
the perpetuation of the derisive 
epithet. 

The new order supplied a want 
too generally felt not to extend 
itself rapidly, and at the time of 
the Abbé de la Salle’s death it 
numbered twenty-seven houses, two 
hundred and seventy-four Brothers, 
and nine thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-five pupils. In 1724 Louis 
XV. granted it letters-patent ex- 
pressive of his approval, and it was 
in the same year that Pope Bene- 
dict XIII. accorded canonical in- 
stitution to the congregation, thus 
realizing the earnest desire of the 
venerable founder, that his institute 
should be recognized by the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff as a religious order, 
with a distinctive character and 
special constitutions. Brother Tim- 
othy was at that time superior- 
general. He governed the insti- 
tute with energy and wisdom for 
thirty-one years, during which time 
no less than seventy additional 
houses of the order were establish- 
ed in various of the principal towns 
of France, everywhere meeting with 
encouragement and protection from 
the bishops and the Christian no- 
bility, so that every inauguration 
of a school was made an occasion 
of rejoicing. 

‘The successor of Brother Tim- 
othy was Brother Claude, who was 
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superior-general from 1751 to 1767, 
when, having attained the age of 
seventy-seven, he resigned his office, 
continuing to live eight years longer 
in the house of St. Yon, where he 
died. It was at this period that the 
atheism of the XVIIIth century was 
making its worst ravages. A band 
of writers, under thé leadership of 
Voltaire, laid siege, as it were, to 
Christianity, by a regular plan of 
attack, and, employing as their 
weapons a false and ‘superficial 
philosophy, distorted history, rail- 
lery, ridicule, corruption, and lies, 
they conspired against the truth, 
while licentiousness of mind and 
manners infected society and lite- 
rature alike. At the very time 
when the followers of the faith 
were devoting themselves with re- 
newed energy to the instruction 
of the ignorant and the succor of 
the needy, “philosophy, so-called, 
by the pen of Voltaire, wrote as 
follows : 

“The people are only fit to be 
directed, not instructed; they are 
not worth the trouble.” * 

“It appears to me absolutely 
essential that there should be igno- 
rant beggars. It is the towns-peo- 
ple (40urgeoisic) only, not the work- 
ing-classes, who ought to be 
taught.” f 

“The common people are like 
oxen: the goad, the yoke, and fod- 
der are enough for them.”~ Thus 
contemptuously were the people 
regarded by anti-Christian philoso- 
phy, which, while it paid court to 
any form of earthly power, perpetu- 
ated, andeven outdid, the traditions 
of pagan antiquity in its hardness 
and disdain towards the lower 
orders. 

On the retirement of Brother 
Claude, Brother Florentius accept- 


* Letter of March 17, 1766.  Ibid., April 1, 1766. 
+ Ibid., April 17, 1766. - 
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ed, in 1777, the direction of the 
house at Avignon, where the storm 
of Revolution burst upon him. Af- 
ter undergoing imprisonment and 
every kind of insulting and crue! 
treatment he died a holy death, in 
1800, when order was beginning to 
be restored to France. 

Brother Agathen, who next ruled . 
the congregation, was a man of high 
culture in special lines of study, of 
wise discernment regarding the in- 
terests and requirements of the re- 
ligious life, and of rare capacity as 
an administrator. The circular- 
addresses he issued from time to 
time have never ldst their authori- 
ty with the Brothers, and furnish a 
supplement as well as a commenta- 
ry tothe rule of their institute. He 
did much to increase the extent 
and efficiency of the latter, but was 
interrupted in the midst of his work 
by the political disturbances that 
were agitating his country. The de- 
cree of the 13th of February, 1790, 
by which “all orders and congre- 
gations, whether of men or women,” 
were suppressed, did not immediate- 
ly overthrow the institute; but, al- 
though it suffered the provisional 
existence of such associations as 
were charged with public instruc- 
tion or attendance on the sick, the 
respite was to be of short duration. 
The Brothers, however, notwith- 
standing the anxiety into which 
they were thrown by the decree o! 
the Constitutional Assembly, ven- 
tured to hope that their society 
would be spared on account of its 
known devotedness to the interests 
of the people. Brother Agathon. 
moreover, was not a man who 
would silently submit to unjust 
measures, and several petitions were 
addressed by him to the Assembly, 
in which he fearlessly pleaded the 
cause of his institute, on the ground 
of its acknowledged utility among 








the very classes whose benefit the 
Assembly professed to have so great- 
ly at heart. The simple and con- 
clusive reasoning of these petitions 
must have gained their cause with 
reason and justice ; but reason and 
justice were alike dethroned in 
France. One member alone of the 
‘Assembly did himself honor by rep- 
resenting the excellence of their 
teaching and the reality of their 
patriotism, but he spoke in vain; 
and on the universal refusal of the 
Brothers to take the oath imposed 
by the civil constitution on the 
members of any religious society, as 
well as on those of the priesthood, 
the houses to which they belonged 
were summarily suppressed. ‘hey 
were abused for not sending their 
pupils to attend the religious cere- 
monies presided over by schismatic 
ministers; they were accused of 
storing arms in their houses to be 
used against the country; they 
were charged with monopolizing 
and concealing victuals; but after 
a visit of inspection at Melun the 
municipal officers were compelled 
to bear testimony to the disinterest- 
ed probity of these pious teachers, 
and similar perquisitions invariably 
resulted in the confusion of their 
calumniators. 

But the Revolution continued its 
course. A decree passed on the 
18th of August, 1792, suppressed 
all “ secular ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions ” and lay associations, “such 
as that of the Christian Schools,” 
it being alleged that “a state truly 
free ought not to suffer the exis- 


tence in its bosom of any corpo-’ 


ration whatsoever, not even those 
which, being devoted to public in- 
struction, have deserved well of the 
country.” 

The Reign of Terror had begun ; 
the dungeons were filling, and the 
prison was but the threshold to the 
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scaffold. The children of the ven- 
erable De la Salle were not spared. 
Brother Solomon, secretary to the 
superior-general, was martyred on 
the 2d of September for refusing 
to take the schismatic oath. Bro- 
ther Abraham was on the very 
point of being guillotined when he 
was rescued by one of the National 
Guard. The Brothers of the house 
in the Rue de Notre Dame des 
Champs continued to keep the 
schools of S. Sulpice until the mas- 
sacre of the Carmelite monks. Sev- 
eral of the Brothers were put to 
death. The courageous words of 
Brother Martin before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal at Avignon have 
been preserved. “Iam a teacher 
devoted to the education of the 
children of the poor,” he said to 
his judges; “and if your protesta- 
tions of attachment to_the people 
are sincere; if your principles of 
fraternity are atlything better than 
mere forms of speech, my functions 
not only justify me, but claim your 
thanks.” Language like this en- 
sured sentence of death. Besides, 
at that time they condemned ; they 
did not judge. 

After eighteen months of impri- 
sonment Brother Agathon was re- 
stored to liberty, and died in 1797, 
at Tours, leaving his institute dis- 
persed; but consoled by the last 
sacraments, which he received in 
secret. 

Among the scattered members 
+f a congregation too Christian not 
to be persecuted in those days we 
do not find one who did not remain 
faithful. Many of them, in the 
name and dress of civilians, contin- 
ued to occupy themselves in teach- 
ing, and filled the post of school- 
masters at Noyon, Chartres, Laon, 
Fontainebleau, etc. From the mu- 
nicipal authorities of Laon they re- 
ceived a public testimonial. of es 
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teem: and in 1797, being imprison- 
ed on the denunciation of a schis- 
matic priest, the Brothers were set 
at liberty by a grateful and aveng- 
ing ebullition on the part of tlie 
mothers of families. ‘Their exit from 
prison was a triumph, the popula- 
tion crowding to meet them and 
throwing flowers in their way until 
they reached the school-house, in 
the court of which a banquet had 
been prepared, at which masters 
and scholars found themselves hap- 
pily reunited. ~ 

In spite of the décree which had 
smitten their institute, the Brothers 
were still sought after as teachers 
in purely civil conditions. Nothing 
had replaced the orders and estab- 
lishments which had been destroyed; 
no instruction was provided for the 
young; and as the churches were 
still closed and the pulpits silent, 
a night of ignorance was beginning 
to spread itself over the rising gen- 
eration. On the 25th of August, 
1792, a boy demanded of the Na- 
tional Assembly, for himself and his 
comrades, that they should be “ in- 
structed in the principles of equal- 
ity and the rights of man, instead 
of being preached .9 in the name 
of a so-called God.” 

Such men as Daunou, Desmo- 
liéres, and Chaptal were deploring 
the state of public instruction in 
France, which during ten years had 
been a mere mixture of absurdities 
and frivolities, when Portalis dared 
to declare openly that “ religion 
must be made the basis of educa- 
tion.” 

‘This was in 1802, about the time 
that the relations of France with 
the Sovereign Pontiff were renewed 
by the Concordat, and the three 
consuls had gone together in state 
to the metropolitan church of Notre 
Dame. By the consular law of the 
1st of May, 1802, on public instruc- 
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tion, the Brothers were authorized 
to resume their functions. ‘The 
institute no longer possessed any 
houses in France, but a few remain- 
ed to it in Italy, and over these 
Pope Pius VI. had appointed, as 
vicar-general, Brother Frumentius, 
director of the house of San Salva- 
tore at Rome. 

Lyons was the first city in France 
where the members of the scattered 
congregation began to reassemble ; 
Paris wasthe next; then St. Germain 
en Laye, Toulouse, Valence, Sois- 
sons,and Rheims. ‘The Brothers at 
Lyons—namely, ‘Brother Frumen- 
tius and three companions—receiv- 
ed, in 1805,a memorable visit. Pope 
Pius VIL., in quitting France, after 
having crowned at Notre Dame the 
emperor by whom, three years later, 
he himself was to be discrowned, 
repaired, accompanied by three 
cardinals, to the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools. He blessed the 
restored chapel and the reviving 
institute, his fatherly words of en- 
couragement being a pledge and 
promise of its beneficent prosper- 
ity. 

As it was of importance that the 
dispersed members should be made 
aware of the reorganization of their 
society, an earnest and affection- 
ate circular-letter was addressed to 
them by Cardinal Fesch, archbishop 
of Lyons, inviting them to repair 
to Brother Frumentius to be em- 
ployed according to the rule of 
their congregation, towards which 
he at the same time assured them 
of the emperor's good-will. 

The decree for the organization 
of the University, issued on the 17th 
of March, 1808, restored to the in- 
stitute a legal existence, together 
with all the civil rights attached 
to establishments of public utility. 
In these statutes it is stated that 
the Brothers form a society for 











gratuitously affording to children a 
Christian education; that this so- 
ciety is ruled by a superior-general, 
aided by a certain number of assist- 
ants; that the superior is elected 
for life by the General Chapter or 
by a special commission; and that 
the superior nominates the direc- 
tors, and also the visitors, whose 
duty it is to watch over the regu- 
larity of the masters and the effi- 
cient management of the schools. 

The Brothers had a powerful 
friend in. M. Emery, the Superior 
of S. Sulpice, a man of high char- 
acter and sound judgment, and 
who was held in great esteem by 
the emperor, as well as by every 
one with whom he had anything to 
do. Napoleon, particularly, appre- 
ciating the excellent organization 
of the society, recommended “ the 
Brothers of De la Salle in prefer- 
ence to any other teachers.” 

We now come to the special sub- 
ject of our memoir. 

Among the dispersed members 
of the institute who first responded 
to the invitation of Cardinal Fesch 
were two brothers of the name of 
Galet, whose memory is especial- 
ly connected with Brother Philip. 
On the suppression of the house at 
Marseilles they sought shelter from 
the violence of the Revolution in 
the retired hamlet of Chateaurange 
(Haute Loire), where they kept a 
school. On receiving the cardi- 
nal’s circular the elder brother an- 
nounced to the pupils that he had 
been a Brother of the Christian 
Schools, until compelled to return 
to secular life by the suppression 
of his institute; but learning that 
this was re-established, he was 
about to depart at once to Lyons, 
there to resume his place in it, 
adding that, if any of them should 
desire to enter there, he would do 
all in his power to obtain their ad- 
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mission and to help them to be- 
come accustomed to the change of 
life. 

Amongst those who availed them- 
selves of this invitation, and who, 
three years later (in 1811), presented 
himself to be received into the novi- 
tiate, was Mathieu Bransiet, born 
on the rst of November, 1792, at 
the hamlet of Gachat, in the Com- 
mune of Apinac (Loire). Pierre 
Bransiet, his father, was a mason; 
the house in which he lived, with a 
portion of land around it, which 
he cultivated, constituting all his 
worldly possessions. Like his wife 
(whose maiden name was Marie- 
Anne Varagnat), he was a faithful 
Christian, and during the revolu- 
tionary persecution habitually af- 
forded refuge to the proscribed 
priests. It was the custom of the 
little family to assemble at a very 
early hour of the morning in a cor- 
ner of the barn, where, on a poor 


table behind a wall or barricade of ° 


hay and straw, the Holy Sacrifice 
was offered up, as in the past ages 
of paganism, and as under Protes- 
tant rule, whether in the British Isles 
not so many generations ago, or in 
Switzerland at the very time at 
which we write; some trusty per- 
son meanwhile keeping watch with- 
out, in readiness to give timely 
warning in case of need. Nor did 
Pierre Bransiet confine himself to 
the exercise of this perilous but 
blessed hospitality; many a time 
did he accompany the priests by 
night in their visits to the sick and 
dying, and bearing with them the 
sacred Viaticum after the hidden 
manner of the proscribed. 

Amid scenes and impressions 
such as these the young Bransiet 
passed his childhood, learning the 
mysteries of the faith from an 
“abolished” catechism; kneeling 
before the crucifix, which was hated 
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and trampled under foot in those 
godless days; and _ worshipping 
when those who prayed must hide 
themselves to pray. Thus a deeply 
serious tone became, as it were, the 
keynote of his soul, which harmon- 
ized with all that was earnest and 
austere. Even as an old man he 
never spoke without deep feeling 
of his early years, when he only 
knew religion as a poor exile and 
outcast on the earth. The simple 
and hardy habits of his cottage- 
home, his own ‘tarly training in 
labor, self-denial, and respectful 
obedience, the Christian teaching 
of his mother and elder sister (now 
a religious at Puy), all helped to 
form his character and mould his 
future life. He was the most dili- 
gent of the young scholars of Cha- 
teaurange, which is half a league 
distant from Gachat, and made his 
first communion in the church of 
Apinac, when the Church of France 
had issued from her catacombs, and 
the Catholic worship was again al- 
lowed. As a child Mathieu was 
remarkable for his never-failing 
kindness and affectionateness to- 
wards his brothers and sisters, for 
the tenderness of his conscience, 
and for his jealousy for the honor 
of God, which would cause him to 
burst into tears if he saw any one 
do what he knew would offend him. 

Mathieu was seventeen years of 
age when, with the full consent of 
his parents, he entered the novi- 
tiate at Lyons. He had six bro- 
thers, one of whom followed his ex- 
ample, and is at the present time 
worthily fulfilling the office of visi- 
tor to the Christian Schools of 
Clermont-Ferrand. Boniface was 
the name by which the young no- 
vice was at first called; but as this 
was soon afterwards exchanged for 
that of Philip, we shall always so 
designate him. 
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His exemplary assiduity and 
piety, as well as his rare qualifica- 
tions as a teacher, quickly drew at- 
tention to him, and on account of 
his skill in mathematics he was ap- 
pointed professor in a school of 
coast navigation at Auray in the 
Morbihan, where he was very suc- 
cessful. While here he wrote a 
treatise on the subject of his in- 
structions, which was his first at- 
tempt in the special kind of writing 
in which he afterwards so greatly 
excelled. M. Deshayes, the curé 
of Auray, and a man of great dis- 
cernment, was so much struck by 
his practical wisdom and good 
sense that he said to the Brother 
director, “See if Brother Boniface 
is not one day the superior of your 
congregation !” 

It was at Auray, in 1812, that 
he made his first vows, and there 
he remained until 1816. Of the 
boys who during this time were 
under his care, no less than forty 
afterwards entered the sacerdotal 
or the monastic life. From Auray 
he was sent to Rethel asdirector, and 
from thence, in 1818, to fill the same 
office at Rheims, the nursery of his 
order, and afterwards at Metz. In 
1823 the superior-general, Brother 
William of Jesus—who was seventy- 
five years old, and had@ been in the 
congregation from the time he was 
fifteen—appointed him to the re- 
sponsible post of director of S. 
Nicolas des Champs at Paris, as well 
as visitor of several other houses 
in the provinces and in the capi- 
tal. In 1826 he published a book 
entitled Practical Geometry applied 
to Linear Design,* which is regarded 
by competent judges as the best 
work of the kind in France. He 
continued director at Paris ur nz 
the eight remaining years of Bro- 


* Géométrie Pratique a’pliquée au dessin 
Lindaire. 
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ther William’s life, which ended 2 
little before the Revolution of July, 
1830. On the succession of Bro- 
ther Anaclete as superior-general 
Brother Philip was elected one of 
the four assistants of thé General 
Chapter, and thus found himself asso- 
ciated with the general government 
of the congregation ; but the higher 
he was raised in the responsible 
offices of his order, the more appa- 
rent became his good sense and 
sound understanding — qualifica- 
tions of especial value amid the 
troubles of that stormy time. 

The opening of evening classes 
for working-men is due to Brother 
Philip, who first commenced them 
in Paris, at S. Nicolas des Champs, 
and at Gros Caillou, extending 
them, with marked encouragement 
from the Minister of Public In- 
struction, M. Guizot, to other quar- 
ters of the city. The law of 1833, 
by establishing normal schools for 
primary instruction, furnished a 
test as well as a rivalry to the 
schools of the Brothers; but the 
latter showed themselves equal to 
the emergency, supplementing their 
course of instruction by additional 
subjects, and taking all necessary 
measures for carrying on their work 
in the most efficient: manner. 

Their novitiates were the models 
of the normal primary schools; but 
in comparing the vast difference of 
expense between the one and the 
other it is easy to perceive on which 
side self-denial and prudent ad- 
ministration are to be found. A 
normal school like the one at Ver- 
sailles costs more than 60,000 francs, 
or 12,000 dollars, yearly ; and that 
of Paris more than 100,000 francs, 
or 20,000 dollars; while the Bro- 
thers, for the training of their mas- 
ters, receive nothing from the state ; 
and these young masters, formed 
with the aid of small resources, be- 
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come none the less admirable teach- 
ers, having moreover in their favor 
the double grace of devotedness 
and a special vocation. 

Under the name of Louis Con- 
stantin, Brother Anaclete began the 
publication of works of instruction 
which was afterwards so efficiently 
continued by Brother Philip. The 
latter gave particular attention to 
the formation of a preparatory no- 
vitiate called Ze petit noviciat, which 
is not a novitiate, properly so call- 
ed, but a preliminary trial of voca- 
tions, similar to that of the Petit 
Séminaire. Should the young mem- 
bers persevere, their education pre- 
pares them for teaching; and if 
their vocation is found to be else- 
where, this time of study will, all 
the same, be of great advantage to 
them, whatever may be their future. 

The little novices were particular 
favorites of Brother Philip, who took 
delight not only in instructing them 
himself in both sacred and secular 
knowledge, but watched over them 
with a sort of maternal affection, 
and was often seen carrying into 
their cells warm socks or any other 
article of apparel of which he had 
discovered the need. 

On the deatk of Brother Anaclete, 
in 1838, Brother Philip was unani- 
mously elected superior by the 
General Chapter, on the 21st of 
November. After the election the 
chapter, contrary to its wont, ab- 
stained from passing any decree, 
“leaving to the enlightened zeal 
of the much-honored superior the 
care of maintaining in the Brothers 
the spirit of fervor.” 

The Abbé de la Salle had re- 
commended the practice of morti- 
fication, silence, recollection, con- 
tempt for earthly things and for the 
praise of man, humility, and pray- 
er; and the venerable founder has 
continued to speak in the persons 
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of the successive superiors of his 
institute. We have not space here 
to give quotations from the circu- 
lars issued by Brother Philip during 
the thirty-five years of his govern- 
ment, but they must be read before 
a just appreciation can be had of 
all that a “Christian Brother” is 
required to be, and also of the heart 
and mind of the writer, who never 
spoke of himself, but whose daily 
life and example were his best elo- 
quence. He always presided over 
the annual retreats, commencing 
by that of the community in Paris. 
One of the Brothers, in speaking of 
these, said: “In listening to him 
I always felt that we had a saint 
for our father.” 

A rule had been made by the 
chapter: of 1787 that the Brother 
assistants should cause the portrait 
of the superior-general to be taken 
with the year of his election. It 
was with the greatest reluctance, 
and only from a spirit of obedience, 
as well as on account of the insis- 
tance of the Brother assistants, that 
Brother Philip suffered this rule to 
be observed in his case. Horace 
Vernet had the highest esteem for 
the superior-general, and told the 
Brothers who went to request him 
to take the portrait that he would 
willingly give them the benefit of 
his art in return for the benefit of 
their prayers. Brother Philip sat 
to him for an hour, and the paint- 
ing so much admired in the Exhibi- 
tion of 1845 was the result. Later 
on the visits of Brother Philip 
were a much-valued source of help 
and consolation to the great painter 
during his last illness. 

Our sketch would be incomplete 
were we to leave unnoticed the 
daily life of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, which exhibits 
their profession put into practice. 

The Brothers rise at half-past 
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four; read the Jmitation until a 
quarter to five, followed by prayer 
and meditation until Mass, at six, 
after which they attend to official 
work until breakfast, at a quarter- 
past seven; at half- past seven the 
rosary is said, and the classes com- 
mence at eight ; catechism at eleven, 
examination at half-past; at a quar- 
ter to twelve dinner, after which is 
a short recreation. At one o'clock 
prayers and rosary; classes recom- 
mence at half-past one. Official 
work at five; at half-past five pre- 
paration of the catechism ; spiritual 
reading at six; at half-past six 
meditation ; at seven supper and 
recreation ; at half-past eight even- 
ing prayers; at nine the Brothers 
retire to bed; and at a quarter-past 
nine the lights are extinguished, 
and there is perfect silence. 

After having been for twenty- 
five years established in the Rue du 
Faubourg St. Martin the Brothers 
had to make way for the building 
of the Station of the Eastern Rail- 
way (Gare de l'Est), and after 
long search found a suitable house 
in the Rue Plumet, now Rue Oudi- 
not, which they purchased, and ot 
which they took possession, as the 
mother-house of the institute, in 
the early part of 1847. 

On entering this house it is at 
once evident that rule and order 
preside there. All the employ- 
ments, even to the post of concierge, 
or door-keeper, are carried on by 
the Brothers, each one of whom is 
engaged in his appointed duty. The 
first court, called the Procure, pre- 
sents a certain amount of move- 
ment and activity from its relations 
with the world outside. The sec- 
ond court, which is the place for 
recreations, and which leads into 
the interior, is much more spacious 
and planted with trees. It was in 
these alleys that Brother Philip was 
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accustomed to walk during his few 
moments of repose, conversing with 
one of the Brothers or readily lis- 
tening to any of the youngest little 
novices who might address him. 
The Salle du Régime, or Chamber 
of Government, is a marvel in the 
perfection ofits arrangements. ‘The 
superior-general is there at his 
post, the assistants also; the place 
of each occupying but a small space 
and on the same line. Each has his 
straw-seated chair, his bureau, and 
papers; the chair of the superior 
differing in no way from the rest. 
On each bureau is a small case, 
marked with its ticket, indicating 
the countries placed under the par- 
titular direction of the Brother as- 
sistant to whom it belongs. ‘There 
are to be found all the countries to 
which the schools of the institute 
have been extended, from the cities 
of France and of Europe to the 
most distant regions of: the habita- 
ble globe. Little cards in little 
drawers represent the immensity 
of the work. Everything is ruled, 
marked, classified, in such a man- 
ner as to take up the smallest 
amount of space possible; as if in 
all things these servants of God en- 
deavored to occupy no more room 
in this world than was absolutely 
necessary. “ We have seen,” writes 
M. Poujoulat, “in the Salle du Ré- 
gime, the place which had been oc- 
cupied by Brother Philip; his straw- 
seated chair and simple bureau, 
upon which stood a small image of 
the Blessed Virgin, for which he 
had a particular affection, and one 
of S. Peter, given to him at Rome. 
From this unpretending throne he 
governed all the houses of his order 
in France, Belgium, Italy, Asia, and 
the New World, and hither letters 
daily reached him from all coun- 
tries. He wrote much; and his 
letters had the brevity and preci- 


sion of one accustomed to command. 
‘The secretariate occupies ten Bro- 
thers, and, notwithstanding its va- 
riety and extent, nothing is compli- 
cated or irregular in this well-order- 
ed administration. 

“We visited, as we should visit a 
sanctuary, the cell of Brother Phi- 
lip, and there saw his hard bed 
and deal bedstead, over which hung 
his crucifix. . . . A few small prints 
on the walls were the only luxury 
he allowed himself. . . . Some 
class-books ranged on shelves, a 
chair, a bureau, and a cupboard 
(the latter still containing the few 
articles of apparel which he had 
worn), . . . compose the whole 
of the furniture. How often the 
hours which he so needed (physi- 
cally) to have passed in sleep had 
Brother Philip spent at this desk or 
kneeling before his crucifix, laying 
his cares and responsibilities before 
God, to whom, in this same little 
chamber, when the long day’s toil 
was ended, he offered up his soul !” 

In another reom, that of the ven- 
erable Brother Calixtus, may be 
seen the documents relating to the 
beatification of the Abbé de la 
Salle, bearing a seal impressed with 
the device of the congregation—Sig- 
num Fidei. Besides thirty-five au- 
tograph letters of the founder and 
the form of profession of the mem- 
bers, there are here the bulls of ap- 
probation accorded by Pope Bene- 
dict XIII. in 1725, and the letters- 
patent granted the previous year by 
Louis XV. In a room called the 
Chamber of Relics are preserved 
various sacred vestments and other 
objects which had belonged to the 
venerable De la Salle. ‘The cha- 
pel is at present a temporary con- 
struction. 

The mother-house comprises the 
two novitiates and a normal school 
appropriated solely to the perfect- 
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ing of the younger masters. It is 
from the little novices that the Bro- 
thers select the children of the 
choir. To see these twenty-five or 
thirty little fellows on great festi- 
vals, in alb and red cassock, swing- 
ing censers or scattering flowers 
before the Blessed Sacrament, amid 
the rich harmonies of the organ 
and the church’s sacred chant, was 
Brother Phitip’s especial delight ; 
he seemed to, see in therh, as it 
were, a little battalion of angels of- 
fering their innocent homage to the 
hidden God. 

If order forms one part of the 
permanent spirit of the institute, 
so also does the practice of pover- 
ty; but it is Ao/y poverty, tranquil 
and cheerful. Self-denial is the 
foundation of all that is seen there, 
but so also are propriety and suita- 
bility. The life of the Brothers is 
austere, but by no means gloomy ; 
on the contrary, one of their pre- 
vailing characteristics is a cheerful 
equanimity, which seems never to 
forsake them. Nothing uSeless is 
permitted in any of the houses. 
“We must not,” wrote Brother 
Agathon in 1787, “allow anything 
which may habitually or without 
good reason turn aside the Brothers 
from the exercises of the commu- 
nity or trouble their tranquillity ; 
such things, for instance, as fancy 
. dogs, birds, the culture of flowers, 
shrubs, or curious plants.” And 
these regulations have been faith- 
fully observed. 

This the mother-house, in the 
Rue Oudinot, is the centre of 
government to the numerous estab- 
lishments of the institute spread 
over the earth; it is, in fact, their 
little capital, from whence the 
superior-general and his assistants, 
like the monarch and parliament of 
a constitutional kingdom, exercise 
a wise and beneficent dominion. 
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The Revolution of February, 
1848, notwithstanding the general 
disorganization of which it was the 
cause, did not prejudicially affect 
the work of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools. The moderate 
spirit of a large majority of the 
constituency was in their favor, and 
the triumph of what was styled the 
“ right of association ” was of bene- 
fit to the religious orders. And, 
besides this, men high in office ac- 
knowledged the small consideration 
given to the religious element in the 
primary instruction organized by 
the law to have oécasioned the 
moral devastation of which they 
had been the sorrowful witnesses. 

This state of opinion, by produc- 
ing an increased respect for the 
Brothers and appreciation of their 
work, was very favorable to the 
institute of* De la Salle. In 1849 
the superior-general was requested 


to take part in an extra-parliamen- 
tary commission on the subject of 
public instruction and liberty of 
teaching. His extensive and prac- 
tical knowledge made a great im- 


pression on his _ fellow-commis- 
sioners. Naturally modest and retir- 
ing, he was never one of the most 
forward to speak, but the most 
listened to of any ; his observations 
being so conclusive and to the 
point as invariably to decide the 
ultimate resolution of a question ; 
and answers which others were 
painfully seeking he found at once 
in the store-house of his long ex- 
perience. That portion of the law 
of March 15, 1850, relating to 
primary instruction, bears the im- 
press of these discussions. 

The epoch of the Second Empire 
was a time of difficulty for the Bro- 
thers. The new government, which 
had begun by wishing to decorate 
Brother Philip—who was always 
rebellious against seductions of this 
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nature—raised against his institute 
the question of scholar remunera- 
tion, alleging that it owed its suc- 
cess merely to its rule of teaching 
gratuitously, to the prejudice of the 
schools of the state, and requiring 
the municipality of every place 
where the Brothers were establish- 
ed to insist on their adoption of 
the remunerative system. These 
difficulties, which had begun under 
the ministry of M. Fortoul, became 
more serious under that of M. Rou- 
land. 

Now, it was one of the funda- 
mental rules of the institute that 
the Brothers should receive no re- 
muneration whatever in return for 
their instructions. Brother Philip, 
therefore, in the name of the statutes 
of his order, resolutely resisted 
their infringement. To punish 
him for so doing the annual sum 
of eight thousand four hundred 
francs, which had been granted to 
the institute under the ministry of 
M. Guizot for the general expenses 
of administration, was suppressed, 
many of the houses were closed, 
and forty more threatened with the 
same fate. 

At last, after an anxious struggle 
of seven years’ duration, it was de- 
cided by the General Chapter, as- 
sembled in 1861, that, to avoid worse 
evils and save the institute from 
destruction, a partial concession 
should be made. Payments were 
allowed where the government in- 
sisted, but it was expressly stipulat- 
ed that these paffments would be 
the property of the municipal coun- 
cil, the Brothers themselves having 
nothing whatever to do with them. 

This concession, which had only 
been forced from him by a hard 
necessity, was a great vexation to 
Brother Philip, who, however, con- 
soled himself with the thought that 
this moral oppression would only 
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be of temporary duration. Nor 
was he mistaken. Fortwenty years 
past not only has the gratuitous 
system not been attacked, but the 
very men who opposed it in the 
case of the Brothers have them- 
selves insisted on its general adop- 
tion, in their endeavors to force 
upon the whole of France a primary 
instruction without religion. 

The ministry of -M. Rouland, 
being particularly jealous of Bro- 
ther Philip as head of a religious 
congregation, had other trials in 
store for him, taking out of his 
hands the right of appointing mas- 
ters, in order that it might, through 
the prefects, place lay teachers of 
its own selection in places where 
the people themselves had request- 
ed that their children should be 
taught by the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools. The measures taken 
to attain this end were, however, 
only partially successful. 

In 1862 a curious complaint was 
made against those who had for so 
long béen called Jgnorantins, accus- 
ing them of teaching too many 
things and overstepping the limits 
allowed by Article 23 of the law of 
1850.* 

When at Dijon, in 1862, Brother 
Pol-de-Léon made his request to be 
instituted as director of the pension- 
nat, the administration refused to 
grant it, on the ground that the 
title of “elementary school” taken 
by the said pensionnat was in mani- 
fest contradiction to the advanced 
instruction given there, and which 
included algebra, geometry, trigono- 

* The article is as follows: ‘“ Primary instruction 
comprises moral and religious teaching, reading, 
writing, the elements of the French language, 
arithmetic, and the legal system of weights: and 
measures ; to which may also be added arithmetic 
applied to practical operations, the elements of his- 
tory and geography, some acquaintance with physi- 
cal science and natural history applicable to the re- 
quirements of life, elementary instruction in agri- 


culture, manufactures and hygiene, land-surveying, 
levelling, linear drawing, singing, and gymnastics.’”” 
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metry, French literature, cosmogra- 
phy, physics, chemistry, mechanics, 
English, and German. The Bro- 
thers, thus accused of distributing 
too much learning, replied that, if 
the law of 1850 did not mention 
these subjects ot instruction, neither 
did it prohibit them; they consent- 
ed, however, to withdraw a portion 
from this programme. The presi- 
dent of the provincial council, M. 
Leffemberg, was merciful, and al- 
lowed some of the additions, among 
which were English and German, 
to remain. 

Subsequent arrangements have 
been ‘made, by which a_ regular 
course of secondary or higher in- 
struction has been organized by the 
Brothers. ‘Thisisadmirably carried 
on in their immense establishment 
at Passy (amongst other places), and 
its normal school is at Cluny; and 
no one now disputes with the insti- 
tute the honor of having been the 
originator of the special course of 
secondary instruction which has 
been found to answer so remarka- 
bly in France. 

One of the most serious anxieties 
of Brother Philip under the Second 
Empire arose in 1866 on the sub- 
ject of dispensation from military 
service. Since their reorganiza- 
tion the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools had been exempted from 
serving in the army, on account of 
their being already engaged in 
another form of service for the pub- 
lic benefit, and on «condition of 
their binding themselves for a period 
of not less than ten years to the 
public instruction. A circular of 
M. Duruy, by changing the terms 
of the law, deprived the Brothers of 
their exemption, whilst in that very 
same month of February M. le 
Maréchal Randon, in addressing 
general instructions to the marshals 
of military divisions in the provin- 
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ces, gave distinct orders that the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 
should not be required to serve, on 
account of the occupation in which 
they were already engaged; thus, 
in two contradictory circulars on 
the same question, the interpreta- 
tion of the Minister of Public In- 
struction was unfavorable to the 
education of the people; the con- 
trary being the case with that of the 
Minister of War. 

We have not space to give the 
particulars of the long struggle that 
was carried on upon this question, 
and in which Cardinals Matthieu 
and Bonnechose energetically took 
part with the Brothers; the Arch- 
bishop of Rennes and the Bishop 
of Ajaccio also petitioning the sen- 
ate on their behalf. But in vain 
To the great anguish of Brothe: 
Philip, the senate voted according 
to the good*pleasure of M. Duruy. 
The superior-general left no means 
untried to avert the threatened 
conscription of the young Brothers ; 
he petitioned, he wrote, he pleaded, 
with an energy and perseverance 
that nothing could daunt, until the 
law, passed on the 1st of February, 
1868, relieved him from this press- 
ing anxiety. He had unconscious- 
ly won for himself so high an opin- 
ion in the country that his author- 
ity fought, as it were, for his wide- 
spread family. 

Ever since the Revolution of 
1848 a great clamor has been rais- 
ed in France about the moral eleva- 
tion of the lalgpring classes; but 
while the innovators who believe 
only in themselves have been talk- 
ing, the Christian Brothers have 
been working. We have already 
mentioned the classes for adults 
established by the predecessor of 
Brother Philip. These, and espe- 
cially the evening classes, were made 
by the latter the ebjects of his 
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especial attention. He arranged 
that linear drawing should in these 
occupy a considerable place ; thus 
there is scarcely a place of any im- 
portance in France in which cours- 
es of lessons in drawing do not 
form a part of the popular instruc- 
tion, and, with the exception of a 
few large towns which already pos- 
sessed a schodl of design, nearly all 
the working population of the coun- 
try has, up to the present time, 
gained its knowledge of the art in 
the classes directed by the Brothers. 
Proof of this fact is yearly afforded 
in the “ Exhibition of the Fine Arts 
applied to Practical Industries,” 
which, since 1860, has been annual- 
ly opened at Paris, and in which 
the productions of their schools are 
remarkable among the rest for their 
excellence, as well as their number. 
The gold medal as well as the high 
praise awarded them by the jury of 
the International Exhibition in 1867 
testified to the thoroughness of the 
manner in which the pupils of the 
Christian Brothers are taught. 

One of the gods worshipped by 
the XIXth century is “ utility,” and 
to such an extent by some of its 
votaries that one of them, some 
years ago, proposed to the Pacha 
of Egypt to demulish the pyramids, 
on the ground that they were “ use- 
less.” This reproach cannot cer- 
tainly be applied to the Brothers of 
the Christian Schoo. All their 
arrangements, their instructions, 
their daily life, have the stamp of 
utility, and that of the highest so- 
cial order. 

Although our space does not per- 
mit us to speak of the works of 
the Brothers in detail, their variety 
answering, as it does, to all the needs 
of the people, yet a few words must 
be given to that of S. Nicolas, for 
the education of young boys of the 
working-classes. 
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Towards the close of the Restora- 
tion, in 1827, M. de Bervanger, a 
priest, collected seven poor orphan 
children, whom he placed under 
the care of an honest workman in 
the Rue des Anglaises (Faubourg St. 
Marceau), who employed them in 
his workshop, his wife assisting him 
in taking charge of them. ‘This 
was the commencement of the work 
of S. Nicolas. . In a few months the 
little lodging was too small for its 
increasing number of inmates, and, 
assistance having been sent, a house 
was taken in the Rue de Vaugirard, 
where the boys were taught various 
trades and manufactures, but still 
under a certain amount of difficulty, 
a sum of seven or eight thousand 
francs being pressingly required. 
It was at this time that M. de Ber- 
vanger became acquainted with 
Count Victor de Noaiiles, who at 
once supplied thesum, and from that 
time took a great and increasing in- 
terest in the establishment, of which 
he afterwards became the head. 
On the breaking out of the revolu- 
tion of 1830 he saved it by estab- 
lishing himself there under the title 
of director; M. de Bervanger, for 
the sake of prudence, having only 
that of almoner. ‘The two friends, 
being together at Rome in the win- 
ter of 1834-55 were warmly encour- 
aged in their undertaking by Pope 
Benedict XIII., who desired Count 
Victor to remain at its head. Soon 
afterwards a purchase of the house 
was effected, and in this house of 
S. Nicolas the count died in the fol- 
lowing year. From that time M. 
de Bervanger took the sole direc- 
tion, and the work prospered in 
spite of every opposition. ‘lo meet 
its increased requirements he bought 
the Chateau of Issy,and Mer. Affre, 
Archbishop of Paris, announced 
himself the protector of what he de- 
clared to be “the most excellent 
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work in his diocese.” The republic 
of 1848 was rather profitable to it 
than otherwise. Former pupils of 
the house, enrolled in the Garde 
Mobile, did their duty so bravely in 
quelling the terrible insurrection of 
June that to fifteen of their num- 
ber the Cross of Honor was award- 
ed, proving that in those days of 
violence ‘the gamin de Paris, the 
foundation or material of the work 
of S. Nicolas, could be a hero. 
‘This work, owing. to the un- 
bounded energy and devotion of its 
reverend director, had immensely 
increased in efficiency and extent. 
More than eleven hundred children 
were here receiving the elementary 
instruction, religious and_profes- 
sional, of which no other model ex- 
isted. But although his courage 
never failed, his strength declined, 
and, to save the work, he gave it 
up, in 1858, into the hands of the 
Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal Mor- 
lot. A document exists which 
proves it to have been necessary to 
resist the will of the holy priest, in 
order that, after having given up 
the yalue of about a million anda 
half of francs, without ‘asking either 
board or lodging, he should not be 
left utterly without resources. The 
archbishop, after treating with the 
members of the coun®il of adminis- 
tration and obtaining the consent 
of Brother Philip, who threw him- 
self heartily into the work, placed 
S. Nicolas in the hands of the Bro- 
thers of the Christian Schools, who 
for the last fifteen years have ad- 
mirably fulfilled this additional re- 
sponsibility then confided to them. 
At the time of their installation the 
Brothers appointed to S. Nicolas 
were seventy in number ; they have 
now increased to a hundred and 
thirty, for the direction of the three 
houses, one of which is at Paris, 
another at Issy, and the third at 
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Igny. The house in the Rue Vau- 
girard alone contains about a thou- 
sand boys, who are there taught 
various trades; there are carpen- 
ters, cabinet-makers, carvers, opti- 
cians, watchmakers, designers of 
patterns for different manufactures, 
etc., etc. At the end of their ap- 
prenticeship these lads can earn 
six, seven, or even “eight francs a 
day. The most skilful enter the 
schools of Arts et Métiers—arts and 
trades—the most brilliant efforts 
being rewarded by the rank of civil 
engineer. 

The Jarge and fertile garden of 
Issy is a school of horticulture, and 
at Igny the boys are taught field- 
labor and farming, as well as gar- 
dening; the fruits and vegetables 
of Igny forming a valuable re- 
source for the house in the Rue 
Vaugirard, at Paris. The Sisters of 
the Christian Schools have charge 
of the laundry and needle-work oi 
the three establishments. Once every 
month two members of the council 
inspect these schools to the minu- 
test details—the classes, the work- 
shops, the gardens, the house ar- 
rangements, the neatness of the 
books, etc.—and interrogate the 
children. 

Instrumental as well as vocal mu- 
sic is taught at S. Nicolas as a 
professional art. A few years ago 
might be seen on the road from 
Issy to Paris two battalions cf 
youths who passed each other on 
the way, the one that of the “little 
ones,” clad in blouses of black wool- 
len; the other the pupils and appren- 
tices of the Rue Vaugirard, in dark 
gray, each with its band of music. 
The passers-by called them “the 
regiments of S. Nicolas.” In the 
French expedition into China the 
band of the flag-ship was chiefly 
composed of former pupils of these 
establishments, who, faithful to their 
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old traditions, had with them the 
banner of their patron saint, which 
was duly displayed on grand occa- 
sions, to the great satisfaction of 
the admiral commanding the expe- 
dition. 

The idea of the celebrated Dr. 
Branchet, of placing blind and also 
deaf and dumb children in the pri- 
mary schools of the Brothers, has 
been attended with the happiest 
results. ‘These children enter at 
the same age as those who can 
speak and see, and, like them, re- 
main until they have made their 
first Communion, and leave just at 
the period when they can be re- 
ceived into special institutions, 
where they are kept for eight years 
longer. ‘The rapid improvement in 
these poor children, who are under 
the care of the Brothers, and of the 
Sisters of S. Vincent de Paul and of 
S. Marie, is truly wonderful. Mis- 


trust, timidity, and reserve speedily 


give place to cheerfulness, confi- 
dence, and affection; the habitual 
contact with children who can see 
and hear being a great assistance 
to the development of their intelli- 
gence and capabilities. 

In 1841 the Minister of the In- 
terior, acting by desire of the local 
authorities, requested that the Bro- 
thers should be sent to certain of 
the great central prisons of France. 
The first essay was made at Nimes, 
where three Brothers were placed 
over that portion of the prison ap- 
propriated to the younger offenders, 
in whom so great a change for the 
better soon became apparent that 
a general desire arose that all the 
prisoners, twelve hundred in num- 
ber, should be put under their 
charge. Brother Philip, after tak- 
ing the matter into careful consi- 
deration, gave his consent, to the 
great joy of the prefect of Nimes; 
and in the same year, 1841, the 
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rough keepers were replaced by a 
detachment of thirty-seven Brothers 
of the Christian Schools. In the 
course of two months the new or- 
ganization had effected a complete 
change in the prison, not only as 
regarded the docility and general 
improvement of the prisoners, but 
their health also, from ‘the altera- 
tions made by the new managers in 
the sanitary arrangements of the 
building. Brother Facile, a man 
of great intelligence, firmness, and 
good sense, was the director of the 
Brothers, who had various trials to 
undergo in the exercise of their 
present functions. In spite of va- 
rious difficulties, most of which 
were occasioned by the conduct of 
lay officials, the Brothers remained 
at Nimes until 1848, when the re- 
volution cut short their work, not 
only there, but also at Fontevrault 
(where they had the charge of four- 
teen hundred prisoners), at Aniane, 
and at Mélun. 

The institute of the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools, being of 
French origin, naturally developed 
itself first in France. At the be- 
ginning of 1874 it numbered nine 
hundred and forty-five establish- 
ments in that country, more than 
eight thousand Brothers, and above 
three hundred and twelve thousand 
pupils. From the commencement 
of the congregation it has had a 
house at Rome; and at Turin their 
schools are attended by more than 
three thousand five hundred chil- 
dren. They easily took root in 
Catholic Belgium, where their pu- 
pils are above fifteen thousand in 
number. They are in England, Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Switzerland. Pass: 
ing out of Europe, we find them 
honored and encouraged in the lit- 
tle republic of Ecuador, where they 
were first planted in 1863, under 
Brother Albanus, a man of great 
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prudence as well as of activity and 
zeal. Two years later four Bro- 
thers embarked for Cochin-China, 
the Admiral of La Grandiére hav- 
ing requested Brother Philip to 
send them to teach the children 
of the new French:colony. Their 
first house there was at Saigon, to 
which others were added in differ- 
ent parts of the country, as more 
Brothers arrived. They have es- 
tablishments in Madegascar, the 
Seychelles, the East Indies, and 
the Isle of Mauritius, and have 
been in the Ile de la Réunion ever 
since 1816. They are at Tunis, 
where they teach the children in 
Italian (that language being the 
one most usually spoken there); and 
in Algiers, where for years the bi- 
shop, Mgr. Dupuch, had been beg- 
ging that they might be sent. Bro- 
ther Philip was both ready and 
willing, but the delays and difficul- 
ties raised by the French Minister 
of War, would not allow him to ac- 
cede to the request until 1852, after 
the death of M. Dupuch, who had 
beguh the negotiation ten years 
before. When, in 1870, contrary 
to the entreaties of the bishop, Mgr. 
de Lavigerie, and the protest of 
the inhabitants of the place, the 
Brothers were forced out of their 
schools—their only offence being 
that they were Christian—they open- 
ed free schools, independent of any 
government arrangement, and had 
them filled at once by three thou- 
sand of their former pupils; the 
same thing being done at other 
towns with the same result. A 
change for the better took place in 
the ideas of the home government 
in 1871, and at the present time, 
thanks to the rule of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, the Christian Schools of 
Algiers have been restored to their 
rights. 


In concert with the Lazarists 
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the Brothers opened schools at 
Smyrna in 1841, and soon after- 
wards at Constantinople, with the 
authorization of the government. 
They are settled also at Alexandria 
under the protection of the bishop, 
and under that of the vicar-apos- 
tolic at Cairo, where they have re- 
ceived marked proofs of interest 
from the Viceroy of Egypt. 

But it is not of the children of 
the Old World only that the Bro- 
thers have so largely taken posses- 
sion ; the spirit of Christianity is a 
spirit of conquest, and the mission- 
ary, the Sister of Charity, and the 
Christian Brother are of the con- 
quering race. 

The infant foundations of the lat- 
ter have a particular interest in the 
vast American continent, where 
either all is comparatively of yes- 
terday, or else the vast solitudes 
of ages still await the footstep of 
civilization, or even of man. Re- 
ligious orders prosper in this land; 
and the children of La Salle first 
settled in Canada in 1837, at the 
earnest invitation of M. Quiblier, 
Superior of the Seminary of S. Sul- 
pice at Montreal, and of Mgr. Lar- 
tique, the bishop of that city. Four 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 
were sent by the packet-boat Zouts 
Philippe, which sailed on the roth 
of October in that year, reachimg 
New York on the 13th of Novem- 
ber. The curés of S. Sulpice at 
Paris were the earliest supporters 
of the venerable De la Salle; and 
it is interesting to notice, at a dis- 
tance of two centuries and on the 
other side of the Atlantic, the sons 
of the same house faithful to the 
same traditions. ‘The work spread 
rapidly in Montreal, where in a 
short time twenty-five Brothers were 
occupied in teaching eighteen hun- 
dred children. Four of their pupils 
of this city, who had become postu- 
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Jants, took the habit on All Saints’ 
Day, 1840. ‘The same year brought 
them a visit from the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada, Lord Sydenham, 
who, after entering with interest into 
the details of their work, gave them 
the greatest encouragement. In 
the course of the following year 
they held their classes in presence 
of the bishops of Montreal, Quebec, 
Kingston, and Boston, numerously 
accompanied by their- clergy, and 
received the congratulations and 
benediction of the prelates. They 
opened a school at Quebec in 1843, 
and later, on the invitation of the 
Archbishop of Baltimore, Brother 
Aidant went to found one also in 
that city. It was he who was au- 
thorized by Brother Philip, in 1847, 
to go to Paris in order to give an 
account of the work which had been 
carried on in America during the 
previous ten years, and who return- 
ed thither, accompanied by five 
more Brothers. 

When, in 1848, the members of 
the institute were withdrawn from 
the central prisons of France, their 
superior felt that the energetic Bro- 
ther Facile would be an invaluable 
superintendent of the Christian 
Schools in the New World. Bro- 
ther Aidant had done great things 
during the eleven years that he had 
occupied the post of director and 
visitor of the province of Canada 
and of the United States. Five 
principal houses, employing fifty 
Brothers, had been established 
there—namely, those of Montreal, 
Quebec, Three Rivers, Baltimore, 
and Net York; but the work re- 
ceived a new and extensive devel- 
opment during the twelve years 
of the directorship of Brother Fa- 
cile, who, when summoned to 
France by Brother Philip in 1861, 
left behind him 78 schools, 24,532 
pupils, 368 Brothers, and 74 novi- 
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ces; and this wonderful increase 
has subsequently continued. 

In 1863 Brother Philip consider- 
ed it advisable to divide North 
America into two provinces, name- 
ly, those of Canada and the United 
States; Brother Ambrose, director 
of the schools of St. Louis, Missou- 
ri, being named visitor of the pro- 
vince of the United States, in resi- 
dence at New York; and Brother 
Liguori, of Moulins, in residence 
at Montreal, visitor of the province 
of Canada. 

The Brothers of the Christian 
Schools in America are recruited 
not only from France, but from 
all the nationalities of the country. 
Among them are Franco-Canadians, 
Anglo-Americans, Irish, Belgians, 
and Germans. ‘The visit of Lord 
Young, the Governor-General of 
Canada, in 1869, to their principal 
school in Montreal, was a sort of 
official recognition of their teaching 
on the part of Great Britain. He 
praised their work as being the 
“type and model of a good educa- 
tion.” Amongst those who were 
presented to him, the governor- 
general saw with particular interest 
Brother Adelbertus, the only sur- 
viving one of the four who were 
sent to Canada in 1837. They now 
have schools in all the six provinces. 


.of Canada, and since 1869 have 


been established also at Charlotte- 
town, the capital of Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island. A Protestant writer 
who visited their schools at Hali- 
fax, in giving an account of what 
he had seen, stated that he was 
greatly struck by “the perfect dis- 
cipline of the pupils, their silence, 
their prompt obedience and great 
assiduity, their neatness, and the 
good expression of their counte- 
nances, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant.” He did not take offence 
at the short prayer said at the strik- 
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ing of every hour. “ Each child,” 
he observes, “can repeat to him- 
self the prayer learnt at his mo- 
ther’s knee.” But what most of all 
excited his wonder were the diffi- 
cult exercises in geometry, trigono- 
metry, land-surveying, algebra (and 
other sciences, of which he gives a 
list), which he saw accomplished 
by the class of advanced pupils 
under the direction of Brother 
Christian. According ‘o his ac- 
count, the so-called /gnorantins are 
almost alarmingly scientific. 

When we bear in mind that Can- 
ada, although its present population 
does not amount to four millions, is 
one-third larger than France, and 
that its natural resources are equiv- 
alent to those of France and Ger- 
many combined, we can understand 
the importance of its future when 
once those resources shall be made 
available; and also we perceive the 
wisdom of the Christian Brothers in 
doing their utmost to prepare the 
way for this result to be attained 
by a well and religiously instructed 
generation. 

But to return to Europe. The 
work of the Christian Schools began 
in Ireland, in 1802, whén Mr. Ed- 
mund Rice, of Waterford, founded 
one in his native town, with great 
success. Another was established 
in 1807, by Mr. Thomas O’Brien, 
at Carrick-on-Suir, and a third at 
Dungarvan; but it was not until 
1822 that the Irish Brothers adopt- 
ed the rule of the venerable De la 
Salle. The institute in Ireland is 
the same in spirit as it is the same 
in rule, with some slight modifica- 
tions; but it does not depend upon 
the French institute, although con- 
nected with it in friendly and fra- 
ternal relations, its separate ex- 
istence being especially adapted 
to the wants of the people of Ire- 
land. 
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In tracing some of the wide- 
spread ramifications of his work 
we seem to have lost sight of the 
toiling Brother to whom so much 
of its success was due. The fact 
of having the responsibility of so 
extensive an administration did 
not prevent his personally working 
at the classes like any other Bro- 
ther of the institute. He possess- 
ed in a remarkable degree the gift 
of imparting knowledge, whether in 
things human or divine. From the 
time of his entrance into the insti- 
tute his manner of teaching the 
catechism had betn remarked ; and 
it was always with the liveliest en- 
joyment that he fulfilled this im- 
portant portion of his duties. No- 
thing of all this teaching has been 
written down; but there remains a 
book written by Brother Philip, of 
which the title is Zxplanations in a 
catechetical form of the Epistles and 
Gospels for all the Sundays and 
principal festivals of the year, in 
which the varied depths of reli- 
gious thought of the pious writer 
are presented with a precision and 
yet readiness of expression in them- 
selves constituting a simple and 
earnest eloquence. This book is 
considered a model, both with re- 
gard to the substance and the art 
of teaching; the writer does not 
fit the truth to his words, but his 
words to the truth. 

Thus far we have sketched the 
origin and progress of the institute 
of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools in times of comparative 
peace, with brief exceptions; in 
the second and concluding part o! 
our notice the members of this 
institute will appear under a new 
aspect—on the battle-fields where 
these men of prayer and peace 
showed themselves to be, in that 
which constitutes true heroism, the 
bravest of the brave. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. 
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THE LADY ANNE OF CLEVES. 


ANNE OF CLEVES, the fourth queen 
and third wife of Henry VIII. of 
England, is one of the least known 
personages in history. Fortunately 
for herself, she never gained the 
sad celebrity of his victims, Cathe- 
rine of Aragon, Anne Boleyn, and 
Catherine Howard. As virtuous and 
sedate as the former, she was less 
high-spirited and dangerously fear- 
less. At the same time, her gen- 
tleness was much the same as that 
of her only royal predecessor, and, 
like her, she won the respéct and 
love of the people. If she submit- 
ted somewhat too passively to the 
sentence of divorce, or rather of 
nullification of her marriage, as 
pronounced by Cranmer, it must be 
remembered that, unlike Catherine 
of Aragon, she had reason to dread 
the consequences of opposition to 
the king’s despotic will. Her hus- 
band’s brutal treatment of her dur- 
ing the short time they lived to- 
gether, his coarse expressions of 
disrespect and loathing, his utter 
want of consideration towards her 
as a princess, and lack of gentle- 
manlike behavior towards her as a 
woman and a stranger in his realm, 
were enough to dispose her to con- 
sent to any conditions which left 
her alive and safe, even had she not 
had before her eyes the sad experi- 
ence of several judicial murders 
committed just before and after her 
ill-omened wedding. Among the 
strange circumstances of her—in a 
sense—obscure life is this: that, 
having been brought up a Lutheran, 
and proposed as a wife to Heury 
VIII. as a means of conciliating the 


league of powerful Protestant prin- 
ces in Germany, she died a Catholic 
in her adopted country. Her sis- 
ter, Sibylla, had married John 
Frederick, the Elector of Saxony, 
who uniformly befriended Luther. 
Whether Anne’s convictions were 
very strong or not it is not easy to 
say; a terror of lier future husband 
was enough to explain her making 
no demur at being married accord- 
ing to the Catholic form, which was 
done with great pomp and solem- 
nity; but she did ker best while 
queen to save Dr. Barnes, the Re- 
former, probably on account of her 
sympathy with his opinions. In 
this she was unsuccessful; indeed, 
she never had any influence with 
the king. This is perhaps the only 
decided evidence of her being at- 
tached to the doctrines in which she 
had been educated, and probably 
the religious impressions she re- 
ceived in England were all in fa- 
vor of Catholicity. At this time 
neither court wor people had 
changed in doctrine, though there 
was a real Protestant party, quite 
distinct from the king’s time-serv- 
ing prelates and obsequious cour- 
tiers. Still, Henry was unswerv- 
ingly attached to the forms of the 
church of his fathers, and in many 
points to its doctrines, and, indeed, 
would have been by no means flat- 
tered by becoming the head of a 
“church ” without outward symbo- 
lism and stately ceremony, such as 
the hidden body of Puritans al- 
ready desired. 

The portrait of Anne of Cleves 
—i.e., of her disposition.and cha- 
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racter—is very winning. Her mo- 
ther, who, says Nicolas Wotton, was 
a “ very wise lady, and one that very 
straightly looketh to her children,” 
had evidently brought her. up, as 
most Flemish and German girls, in 
a womanly, modest, and useful fash- 
ion. She is described as “ of very 
lowly and gentle conditions, by 
which she hath so much won her 
mother’s favor that she is very loath 
to suffer her to depart from her. 
She occupieth ‘her time much with 
her needle. “She can read and 
write her own, but’ French, or 
Latin, or other language she know- 
eth not; nor yet can sing or 
play on any instrument, for they 
take it here in Germany for a re- 
buke and an occasion of lightness 
that great ladies should be learned 
or have any knowiedge of musick.” 

It isnot surprising that they should 
have had such a prejudice at that 
time, considering how polite learn- 


ing was fast becoming theall-atoning 
compensation for the lowest morals 
and most shameless intrigues in the 
courts of Italy, of France, and of 


England. Later on the English 
annalist Holinshed, who wrote of 
her after her death, praised her as 
“a lady of right commendable re- 
gard, courteous, gentle, a good 
housekeeper, and very bountiful to 
her servants.” Of her kind heart 
her will is a striking instance; for 
her heart seems more set on her 
* alms-children ” than on any other 
of her pensioners and _ legatees. 
Herbert, the author of a_ short 
sketch of her life, gives his opinion 
as follows : “ The truth is that Anne 
was a fine, tall, shapely German 
girl, with a good, grave, somewhat 
heavy, gentle, placid face’; but he 
goes on to add up her deficiencies 
in beauty, style, and accomplish 
ments, and calls her “ provincial” 
as compared with the “ refined, 
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volatile beauties of the French and 
English or the stately donnas of 
the Spanish courts.” 

That she was not beautiful, and 
that Henry was purposely deceived 
as to her personal charms by the 
short-sighted Cromwell, is undeni- 
able. Henry, who had so unfeeling- 
ly discarded his once beautiful and 
sprightly and his still loving, state- 
ly, and queenly wife, Catherine of 
Aragon, as soon as his wandering 
fancy had fixed upon a younger 
beauty, could not be expected to 
feel less than a sheer disappoint- 
ment at the sight of Anne of Cleves. 
So fastidious was he that he had 
actually asked Francis I. of France 
to send him twenty or thirty of the 
most beautiful women in France, 
that he might pick and choose 
among them; and when the hapless 
ambassador, Marillac, had respect- 
fully proposed that he should send 
some one to the court to choose 
for him, he had abruptly exclaimed 
with an oath: “ How can I depend 
upon any one but myself?” Crom- 
well, to whose political schemes 
the alliance of the Schmalkalden 
League (as the cvalition of Ger- 
man Lutheran princes was called) 
was necessary, duped the king by 
causing Holbein to paint a flatter- 
ing miniature of Anne. ‘This was 
enclosed in a box of ivory delicate- 
ly carved in the likeness of a white 
rose, which, when the lid was un- 
screwed, showed the miniature at 
the bottom. Her contemporaries 
vary so greatly in their reports of 
her appearance that an exact de- 
scription of an original pencil- 
sketch (unfinished) among the 
Holbein heads in the royal collec- 
tion at Windsor may be of some 
value. Miss Strickland, in het 
Lives of the Queens of England, 
gives it thus: “ There is a moral 
and intellectual beauty in the ex- 
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pression of the face, though the 
nose and mouth are large and 
somewhat coarse in their forma- 
tion. Her forehead is lofty, ex- 
pansive, and serene, indicative of 
candor and talent. The eyes are 
large, dark, and reflective. They 
are thickly fringed, both on the up- 
per and lower lids, with long, black 
lashes. Her hair, which is also 
black, is parted and plainly folded 
on either side the face in bands, 
extending below the ears—a style 
that seems peculiarly suitable to 
the calm and dignified composure 
of her countenance.” What must 
have been most to her disadvantage 
was not the drown complexion of 
which Southampton, the lord-ad- 
miral, so dexterously spoke when 
the king asked him in anger, “ How 
like you this woman—do you think 
her so fair?” nor her heavy fea- 
tures, but the marks of the small- 
pox, with which she was plentifully 
pitted. ‘This, in itself, may have 
materially contributed to the clum- 
siness of her features. Her “ pro- 
gress ” from her native city of Diis- 
seldorf to the shores of England 
lasted two months, partly from 
stress of weather, which detained 
her nearly three weeks at Calais, 
partly from the state of the roads 
and the necessary pageantry which 
her own countrymen and her future 
subjects tendered to her on her 
way. Antwerp distinguished itself, 
as usual, by a lavish display of 
bravery. ‘The English merchants 
of that towp came out four miles 
to meet her, to the number of fifty, 
dressed in velvet coats and chains 
of gold; while at her entrance into 
the town, at daylight, she was hon- 
orably received with twice four- 
score torches. Again, we find that 
she arrived at Calais between seven 
and eight o’clock in the morning, 
and that in mid-December. As 
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she is said to have travelled gener- 
ally at about the rate of twenty 
English miles a day, and each of 
these places, at which she arrived 
so early, was made the scene of re- 
joicing and feasting for her and her 
train, it is evident that much of her 
journey must have been performed 
in the chilly hours before the dawn 
of a winter’s day. In the train 
sent to welcome Anne of Cleves 
were kinsmen of five out of Henry’s 
six queens. The time was whiled 
away in the then English city of 
Calais in the usual festivities, and 
she was taken to see the king's 
ships Lyon and Sweepstakes, which 
were decked in her honor with a 
hundred banners of silk and gold, 
and furnished with “ two master- 
gunners, mariners, thirty-one trum- 
pets, and a double-drum that was 
never seen in England before; and 
so her grace entered into Calais, at 
whose entering there were one hun- 
dred and fifty rounds of ordnance 
let out of the said ships, which 
made such asmoke that not one of 
her train could see the other.” * 
From Dover, after a quick and 
prosperous passage of the prover- 
bially churlish Channel, she went 
to Canterbury and thence to Roch- 
ester, where, on New Year’s eve, 
1540, the king, impelled by a boyish 
curiosity ill-suited to his years and 
antecedents, told Cromwell that he 
intended to visit the queen private- 
ly and suddenly. So he and eight 
of his attendant gentlemen dressed 
themselves alike in coats of “ mar- 
ble color” (probably some kind of 
gray), and presented themselves in 
her apartments. He was taken 
aback at her appearance, and for 
once “ was marvellously astonished 
and abashed.” It was the first 
time he had had a queen proposed 


* From the MS. Fourney of the Lady Anne of 
Cleves, in the State Paper Office. 
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to him whom he had not seen be- 
forehand, and he felt that, at least 
in the eyes of the people, he had 
gone too far to be able to draw 
back now. Heg who had never 
been taught self-restraint in any- 
thing, was not the man to exercise 
forbearance towards his luckless 
bride; yet, for the first and almost 
the only time, it was noticed that 
he absolutely showed her some 
scant civility. Either she knewhim 
from his portraits or the evident 
prominence of one of her visitors 
indicated to her who was her 
future husband; for she sank on her 
knees at his approach, probably 
reading his surprise by her own in- 
stincts, and wishing to propitiate 
him with the meekness and deep 
humility of her behavior. Still, it 
was not Catherine of Aragon’s dig- 
nified humility and Christian majes- 
ty of demeanor, as she had pleaded 
for herself as astranger no less than 
as a loving and faithfulwife. ‘The 
chronicler Hall says that the king 
“welcomed Anne with gracious 
words, and gently took her up and 
kissed her”’—which is likely enough ; 
yet we cannot rely on Hall's au- 
thority as a grave historian, in af- 
ter-times, as we always find bim a 
gossiping and complacent relater 
of court pageantries, and a blind ad- 
mirer of the king's every word and 
look. No doubt he was wise in his 
generation—for what else could 
contemporary historians do to save 
their heads ?—and after three hun- 
dred and fifty years we are glad to 
have his gorgeous Chronicles to dip 
into. Strype, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, Burnet, Lingard, and 
others agree that immediately after 
the king left Anne (with whom he 
had supped) he angrily called his 
lords together, and reproached them 
with having deceived him by false 
reports of her beauty; and, further, 
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that he sent her the New Year’s gift, 
which he had intended to present 
to her in person, by his master of 
the horse, Sir Anthony Browne, with 
a cold, formal message, excusing 
himself to those about him by say- 
ing that “she was not handsome 
enough to be entitled to such an 
honor ” as his personal offering. 
The French ambassador, Maril- 
lac, preserved the record of many 
little details in his sprightly but 
gossiping correspondence with his 
superiors during the years 1539-40. 
These diplomatic gossipings seem 
to have been much ‘the fashion ; fer 
the Venetian envoys also indulge 
in them, Courts and cabinets were 
more intimately connected then 
than the dourgeois improvements of 
the later domestic life in royal cir- 
cles make it possible for them to 
be now. But if the French ambas- 
sador could be minute in his de- 
scriptions, he was not so good an 
adept at the mysteries of English 
spelling. Heinvariably spells Green- 
wich Greenwigs, and Westminster 
Valsemaistre. After Henry’s dis- 
courteous reception of his bride he 
returned to his palace at the forme: 
place, and there met the cunning 
contriver of the match, Cromwell, 
whom he upbraided coarsely fo: 
having yoked him with a “ great 
Flanders mare.” ‘The minister tried 
to shift the blame on Southamptor, 
who had conducted the princess to 
England; but the latter bluntly re- 
plied that “his commission was 
only to bring her to England; and 
. as she was generally reputed 
for a beauty, he had only repeated 
the opinion of others, . . . and es- 
pecialiy as he supposed she would 
be his queen.” Dealir g with Henry 
VIII. involved a dangerous game, 
as no one knew for two days to- 
gether to whom to look as the “ ris- 
ing sun.” The mild, gentle woman 
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who was never to have any influ- 
ence, and yet was to win ali hearts 
save that of the brutal king, was 
perhaps an object of chivalrous pity 
to the lord high admiral, who thus 
prudently entrenched himself with- 
in the safe limits of his “commis- 
sion.” 

At length, after repeated, peevish 
outbursts of despotic ill-temper and 
such expressions as this: “ Is there, 
then, no remedy but that I must 
needs put my neck into the yoke ?” 
the king gave orders for his mar- 
riage preparations. It is curious to 
think of the now dense and unsa- 
vory city accumulations that cover 
the “fair plain ” at the foot of Shoot- 
er’s Hill, on which were pitched 
the tent of cloth of gold and the 
gay pavilions where the slighted 
bride was publicly met and saluted 
by her future husband. Todo him 
justice, he behaved with proper 
outward respect towards her. From 
Greenwich to Blackheath “the 
furze and bushes” were cut down 
and a clear road made, lined with 
the companies of merchants, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Flemish, and Italian, 
in coats of embroidered velvet, 
while “ gentlemen pensioners ” and 
knights and aldermen wore massive 
chains of gold. The princess and 
her retinue, consisting both of her 
English escort and her native at- 
tendants, met the king at some dis- 
tance from the tent, and patiently 
listened to a long Latin oration de- 
livered by the king’s almoner, and 
answered on her behalf by another 
solemn string of classical platitudes 
by her brother’s learned secretary, 
of neither of which speeches she 
understood one word. Anne wore 
a rich but somewhat tasteless dress, 
cut short and round, without any 
train, which rather shocked the fas- 
tidious eyes of the French ambas- 
sador and the English courtiers. 
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The king, for his fourth bridal, 
wore a dress which, though rich, 
must have been unbecoming to one 
of his size and complexion. The 
chronicler Hall describes it as a 
sort of frock of purple velvet, “so 
heavily embroidered with flat gold 
of damask and lace that little of 
the ground appeared. Chains and 
guards of gold hung round his neck 
and across his shoulders.” ‘The 
sleeves and breast were cut and lin- 
ed with cloth of gold, and clasped 
with great buttons of diamonds, ru- 
bies, andorient pearls, . . . hissword 
and girdle adorned with emeralds, 
. . . but his bonnet so rich of jew- 
els that few men could value them ; 
. . . besides ail this, he wore a collar 
of such balas, rubies, and pearls that 
few men ever saw the like.” He was 
on horseback, but his “ horse of 
state ” was led behind him by arein 
of gold, and wore trappings of crim- 
son velvet and satin embroidered 
with gold. A multitude of gorgeous- 
ly-dressed pages followed, .each 
mounted on coursers with trap- 
pings to match. The princess was 
no less loaded with jewels, and her 
horse wore trappings which, together 
with the “ goldsmith’s work ” of the 
dress of her running footmen, was 
embroidered with the black lion of 
the shield of Hainaut. The king 
advanced and embraced her, and, to 
all outward appearance, did prince- 
ly homage to her—all through an 
interpreter, however; and with more 
descriptions of wonderful clothes 
and ornaments, the old chronicler 
moves the whole pageant forward 
through the park to Greenwich pa- 
lace. At one stage of the proces- 
sion the princess seems to have ex- 
changed her horse for a chariot of 
curious, antique fashion. A promi- 
nent place was assigned among her 
retinue to her three Flemish wash- 
erwomen, or, in the language of 
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that day, her launderers. Then 
followed the great water-pageant 
on the Thames, where each city 
guild rivalled its fellows in display, 
every barge rowing up and down, 
proudly showing its streamers, pen- 
siles, and targets, some painted with 
the king’s arms, some with her 
grace’s, and some with those of 
their own “craft or mystery.” Then 
there was a barge, made like a ship, 
called the bachelor’s bark, decked 
with the same streaming banners, 
besides a “ foyst,” or gun, “ that 
shot great pieces of artilfery.” The 
barges also bore companies of sing- 
ers and players, sorhe concealed, 
some elevated on decorated plat- 
forms. This was the fifth time that 
they had been decked for a bridal, 
if we count Catherine of Aragon’s 
first wedding-day, when the Prince 
Arthur, who might have rivalled 
his legendary namesake, received 


the acclamations of a loyal people. 
The loyalty must have got sadly 
rusty ‘by this time, however, as the 
unwieldy, bloated king rode past 
in his ghastly finery, escorting an- 
other perspective victim to a palace 


which only good-luck prevented 
from becoming her prison. Again 
Henry gave Cromwell ominous 
hints of his distaste to Anne of 
Cleves, as on the evening of this 
holiday he asked his opinion of 
her beauty. Cromwell answered 
that she had a queenly manner; 
and for Henry, whose two behead- 
ed favorites, Anne Boleyn and Ca- 
therine Howard, chiefly offended 
him by their indiscreet and familiar 
behavior, this ought to have been 
a source of satisfaction; yet even 
on that last day of his liberty he 
called his council together, and des- 
petically ordered them to sée if 
he could not, by any quibble, get 
rid of his bargain with the despised 
princess. Doubtless the indignity 
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would have seemed rather a boon 
to the royal Griselda; but, such as 
it was, it was not granted. Things 
had gonetoofar. The Schmalkalden 
League might resent the insult; the 
English people, with their rovgh 
love of “ fair play,” might even rise 
in insurrection. Tudorism had 
scarcely yet advanced to absolute 
Mahometanism, and the council de- 
cided that the marriage must take 
place. Henry sullenly acquiesced, 
but Cromwell’s fate was sealed. 
“ T am not well handled,” exclaim- 
ed the king more than once, and 
alleged that his bride had been be- 
trothed to the Prince of Lorraine in 
her childhood, though Anne, when 
required, solemnly denied that at 
present she was bound by any pre- 
contract. This she was forced to 
do in public before the whole 
council. When the marriage was 
fixed for the feast of the Epiphany, 
1540, Henry, ignoring the right 
of her own countrymen, Overstein 
and Hostoden, to give her away, 
associated one of his subjects, 
Lord Essex, in the office which by 
every right, of custom as well as 
feeling, belonged only to the repre- 
sentatives of her family. The bridal 
robes were a repetition of the gor- 
geous apparel already described; but 
the round dress of the bride seems 
ungainly. She wore her long, luxu- 
riant yellow hair flowing down her 
shoulders, says Hall; but, as in her 
portrait her eyes and hair are dark, 
Miss Strickland suggests that these 
“ golden locks” were false. The 
contrast must have been unfavora- 
ble. On her coronal “ were set 
sprigs of rosemary, an herb of grace, 
which was used by maidens, both at 
weddings and funerals, for souve- 
nance,” say some MSS. of that day. 

The marriage was performed at 
Greenwich by Cranmer, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, according to the 
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rites of the Catholic Church. There 
was a solemn Mass, at the Offertory 
of which the king and queen went 
up to the altar and offered tapers. 
Then, returning to the gallery, they 
took wine and spices (¢.e., comfits 
and preserves), and at nine in the 
morning (the marriage had been at 
eight o’clock) dined together. ‘There 
was something terribly incongruous 
in the schismatic king, excommu- 
nicated for adultery, and the pas- 
sive Lutheran princess, being joined 
together in matrimony by an arch- 
bishop whose complatsani character 
and loose morals made many, even 
of that day, consider him a false 
shepherd. And add to this that 
Queen Anne died a Catholic, and 
had as her chaplain and confessor 
a Spaniard, whom it is permissible 
to identify with the same Tomeo 
who was once in the service of the 
holy Queen Catherine of Aragon. 
The wedding-ring which Henry 
gave to his third and last lawful 
wife * had this motto engraved on 
it: “God send me weel to kepe,” 
in Old-English letters. In the even- 
ing of the wedding-day the royal 
pair attended Vespers in state and 
then supped together. These meals 
must have been characterized by 
the same barbarous etiquette as 
those on the occasion of Anne 
Boleyn’s coronation, during which 
we are told: “ And under the table 
went two gentlewomen and sat at the 
queen’s feet during the dinner.” 
Their office was to hold the queen’s 
handkerchief, gloves, etc. Some- 
times there were as many as four of 
these attendants. ‘The queen pub- 
licly washed her hands in a silver 


* The first was Catherine of Aragon ; the second 
Jane Seymour ; the third Anne of Cleves. Between 
the first and second came Anne Boleyn, who was 
never his wi/e ; and after the third came two more 
queens, Catherine Howard and Catherine Parr, 
neither of whom lays claim to the title of wife, as 
Anne outlived him for many years. 
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basin full of scented water, and the 
basin and ewer were both held 
by the great dignitaries of the 
realm. ‘lwo countesses stood one 
on each side, “ holding a fine cloth 
before the queen’s face whenever 
she listed to spit or do otherwise 
at her pleasure "—a most extraor- 
dinary office, but probably so oid 
as to be still in form indispensable 
in that land of precedents and of 
tenacity concerning all old customs. 
Anne’s short days with her un- 
gallant husband were a sad trial to 
her; she never gained his affections 
nor acquired influence with him. 
She was too true to feign a love she 
did not feel or to use adulation to 
conquer power. Henry complain- 
ed to Cromwell that she “ waxed 
wilful and stubborn with him ” ; and 
her partial biographer, Miss Strick- 
land, says of her: “ Anne was no 
adept in the art of flattery, and, 
though really of ‘meek and gentle 
conditions,’ she did not humiliate 
herself meanly to the man from 
whom she had received so many 
unprovoked marks of contempt.” 
The king, whether from ironical 
or politic motives, still called her 
“ sweetheart ” and “ darling ” before 
the ladies of her bed-chamber, but 
was already meditating a divorce. 
Their last public appearance to- 
gether was at the jousts at Durham 
House, where a company of knights 
in white velvet took part in a tour- 
nament and a feast of good cheer 
which the king and queen honored 
with their presence. This was on 
the first of May, after they had 
been married but four months. 
The queen, whose conduct was so 
irreproachable that her direst enemy 
could find no link in this “ armor 
of preof,” occupied her time in 
embroidery and needlework with 
her maids of honor, ase the meek 
but dignified Catherine of Aragon 
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had done, both in the days of her 
power and in those of her distress. 
Saving the beauty which had once 
been his first wife’s portion, and the 
majesty of character which never 
left her to her dying day, his third 
consort must have reminded him 
of the pure, domestic tie which had 
been his in his youth, of the blame- 
less, gentle, yet stately courtesies 
in which his court had rejoiced 
under the sway of a roya/ mistress. 
But the unhappy Catherine had 
loved him, while the more passive 
Anne simply endured him, Even 
this was a surprise and a vexation 
to him, as appeared a few weeks 
later, when, on hearing that she 
gladly assented to the divorce, he 
wondered that she was so ready to 
part with him. When her ladies ven- 
tured to ask her if she had told 
“mother Lowe,” her confidential 
nurse and countrywoman, how the 
king neglected her, she answered 
truthfully, “ Nay, I have not; but I 
receive quite as much of his majes- 
ty’s attention as I wish.” Henry 
meanwhile encouraged her English 
ladies to mimic and ridicule her 
in her dress, her foreign accent, her 
want of learning. He openly said 
that he had never given his award 
consent to the marriage; that he 
feared he had wronged the Prince 
of Lorraine, to whom he persisted 
in considering her as “ precontract- 
ed”; and further had the assurance 
to prate of his comsctentious scruples 
as to marriage with a Lutheran !* 
But the plotter whose schemes her 
marriage had served was doomed 
to fall before her. Cromwell was 
arrested a few days before she was 
dismissed from the court on the 
pretext of her health requiring 
change of air. .She was banished 
to Richmond; he was confined in 


* See Moreri and De Thou, 
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the Tower. The facile Cranmer for 
the third time “ dissolved” a mar- 
riage he had made, and, obeying 
Henry’s changeful whims, pro- 
nounced doth parties free to marry 
again. But the liberty so formally 
granted was by no means to be 
literally understood as_ regarded 
the queen. “ The particulars of 
this transaction (the divorce),” says 
Miss Strickland, “ show in a strik- 
ing manner the artfulness and in- 
justice of the king and the slavish- 
ness of his ministers and subjects.” 
A so-called convocation reviewed 
the case and pronounced the 
divorce, on the grounds already 
mentioned, dictated by the king, 
and the House of Lords cringingly 
passed the necessary bill. ‘The 
very same Southampton who had 
escorted Anne of Cleves to Eng- 
land bore the message to ner de- 
priving her of her royal state. She 
swooned at first, thinking that the 
deputation had come to pronounce 
sentence of geath upon her. As 
soon as she understood that her life 
was safe she showed an alacrity in 
stripping herself of her dangerous 
honors, which of itself was perhaps 
more dangerous. However, the 
king was too busy with his new 
toy-victim, the wretched Catherine 
Howard, to take netice of these 
symptoms of Anne’s joy at her 
safety. The terms were simply 
honorable imprisonment. She was 
not to leave the realm, and, in 
reality, was kept as a hostage for 
the good behavior of her relatives 
abroad, who might otherwise have 
been tempted to resent her wrongs. 
Here begins the uniqueness of her 
She was adopted as the king’s 
“ sister,” was to resign the title of 
queen, but to have precedence at 
court over every other lady, save 
the king’s future “ wife” and his 
two daughters, and to be amply 
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provided for out of the royal trea- 
sury. With Mary and Elizabeth 
she was on the most friendly terms, 
and at the beginning of her marriage 
endeavored, by every means in her 
power, to bring the neglected Mary 
into notice. From Anne’s expres- 
sions in her letters to her brother 
it appears that any hostile demon- 
stration on his part to revenge her 
would have brought evil on her. 
She says: “ Only I require this of 
you; that ye so conduct yourself as 
for your untowardness in this mat- 
ter I fare not the worse, where- 
unto I trust you will have regard.” 
She humbly returned her wedding- 
ring to her dictatorial husband, 
and wrote a letter of submis- 
sion in German, which the coun- 
cillors sent to him in translation. 
A handsome maintenance was al- 
lotted her, and she evidently took 
kindly to her new position, even 
cheerfully acquiescing in the com- 
mand to receive no letters or mes- 
sages from her kindred. ‘Thus the 
leave to “ marry again ” was in her 
case evidently only a matter of 
form. The king had the boldness 
to allude to her “caprice” as a 
woman, which might make her 
break these promises, and the 
meanness to order that measures 
should be taken to prevent the pos- 
sibility of her breaking them. These 
are his words—a monument of des- 
picable tyranny: “ And concerning 
these letters to her brother, how 
well soever she speaketh now, with 
promises, to abandon the condition 
[caprice] of a woman, we 
think good, nevertheless, rather by 
good means to prevent that she 
should not play the woman ¢/an fo 
depend upon her promise ; nor, after 
she have felt at our hand all gra- 
tuity and kindness, . . . to leave her 
at liberty, to gather more stubborn- 
ness than were eXpedient, . . , she 
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should not play the woman [ze., 
change her mind] if she would. 
. . . Unless these letters be ob- 
tained, all shall [¢#.e., will] remain 
uncertain upon a woman’s promise 
—that she will be no woman—the 
accomplishment whereof, on her 
behalf, is as difficult in the refrain- 
ing of a woman’s will, upon occa- 
sion, as in changing her womanish 
nature, which is impossible.” * 

Marillac, the ambassador, says 
on this occasion that “the queen 
takes it all in good part.” But the 
people had evidently grown to love 
her, and, as far as they dared, mur- 
mured at the indignity put upon 
her; forheadds: “ This is cause of 
great regret to the people, whose 
love she had gained, and who es- 
teemed her as one of the most 
sweet, gracious, and humane queens 
they have had; and they greatly de- 
sired her to continue with them as 
their queen.”” No doubt the peo- 
ple had a greater sense of: dignity 
than their king, and wished the 
sovereign lady of so great a realm 
to be of royal race and breeding, 
It was not for them to be subjects 
of a subject, while foreign kingdoms, 
and even small principalities, had 
queens-consort of royal degree. 
They had had sad experience, too, 
of the desolating rivalries produced 
among the great lords by these in- 
termarriages with subjects, and 
therefore welcomed the gentle for- 
eigner, so quick to learn English 
speech and English ways, but 
whose kindred was little likely to 
embarrass them. 

Anne always signed herself 
“Daughter of Cleves’’ after her 
dismissal from court, and her gayety 
seems to have revived as soon as 
she found her life safe. Scarce- 
ly a month after the divorce was 


* State Papers. 
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pronounced Henry visited her at 
Richmond, and she entertained 
him so pleasantly, says Marillac, 
that he stayed and supped with her 
“right merrily, and demeaned him- 
self with such singular graciousness 
that some fancied he was 
going to take her for his queen 
again.” If his hostess had thought 
sv, doubtless she would have abated 
her pleasant humor and appeared 
less ready to welcome him. As it 
was, she put on every day a rich 
new dress, “each more wonderful 
than the last,” fared sumptuously, 
held her little court like a noble 
English lady of that day, dispensing 
alms and bounties, and passing her 
time, as Marillac says, “.in sports 
-and recreations.” Her real self 
bloomed again in this atmosphere 
of safety and unrestricted mental 
freedom; for such this “honorable 
imprisonment ” as a hostage cer- 
tainly was when compared with the 
teasing, daily companionship with 
the treacherous king. A feint was 
made a little later to give her a 
choice as to whether she would 
live in England or abroad; but as 
the jointure was tied up in English 
lands and their revenue alone, and 
to the possessor of these residence 
in England was attached as a sine 
gua non condition, the liberty of 
choice was practically null. 

Anne’s court at Richmond and 
her life of gentle charities and 
innocent merry-makings were sud- 
denly startled, after sixteen months’ 
peace, by the news of the trial and 
execution of her unhappy succes- 
sor, Catherine Howard. Immedi- 
ately her partisan maids of honor, 
and indeed all her household, who 
were devoted to her, began to specu- 
late as to the chances of Providence 
interfering to reinstate their mis- 
tress in her rights. Every one but 
herself wished for this restoration- 
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One of her ladies was actually com- 
mitted to prison for having said, 
“Ts God working his own work to 
make the Lady Anne of Cleves 
queen again?” adding that it was 
impossible that so sweet a queen as 
Lady Anne could be utterly put 
down. But, fortunately for the 
queen's peace of mind, there was 
no such possibility, even though her 
brother’s ambassadors rather incon- 
siderately urged her restoration to 
her rightful position. ‘The Privy- 
Purse expenses of her step-daughter, 
the Princess Mary, mentions a visit 
made by her to Anne in the year 
1543 and her largesses to the lat- 
ter’s servants; also a present of 
Spanish silk sent by Anne to Mary. 
Their intercourse seems to have 
been pleasant and familiar; they 
were nearly of the same age and 
had many domestic tastes in com- 
mon. ‘The contact between them 
may have beep in part the means 
of Anne’s becoming a Catholic, 
though there is but little to show 
at what precise time this took place. 
So English had the queen grown 
that when Henry died, in 1547, she 
did not care to go to her own coun- 
try, but willingly cast in her lot 
with her adopted land. Wise in 
her widowhood, as she had been 
virtuous in her married life—no less 
during the seven years of her sepa- 
ration than the six months of her 
reign—she did not marry again nor 
in any way mix in political matters. 
Posterity has unjustly set her down 
as an ugly, ill-conditioned, unlearn- 
ed woman, a person without taste 
and discernment, at best a mere 
puppet of Henry’s. But we ven- 
ture to see her otherwise; though 
she may not have been learned like 
Mary Tudor or Jane Grey, she 
was yet sufficiently instructed in all 
womanly arts, and quickly learned 
English, adapting herself, with rare 
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prudence and discretion, to the 
ways of life and even the gorgeous 
sports of her adopted land; a trust- 
worthy friend to the king’s daugh- 
ters, especially the spurned and ill- 
fated Mary; a benevolent and self- 
denying woman, a good mistress, a 
pleasant hostess, an admirable man- 
ager of her tenants, estates, and 
household, deft with her fingers, 
skilful at her needle, gentle to- 
wards all, and, though not handsome, 
yet so winning that her ladies— 
though it was the worst policy— 
had no other title for her than their 
“sweet queen,” their “dear lady,” 
their “sweet mistress.” She out- 
lived her stepson, Edward VI., and 
assisted publicly at Mary’s corona- 
tion, sitting in the same chariot as 
Elizabeth, “ But,’’ says Miss Strick- 
land, “her happiness appears to 
have been in the retirement of do- 
mestic life.” Further on the same 
biographer adds that it has been 
surmised, from certain items in her 
list of expenses, that she sometimes 
made private experiments in cook- 
ing. “She spent her time at the 
head of her little court, which was 
ahappy household within itself, and 
we may presume well governed ; for 
we hear neither of plots nor quar- 
rels, tale-bearings nor mischievous 
intrigues, as rife in her home-circle. 
She was tenderly beloved by ler 
domestics, and well attended by 
them in her last sickness.” She 
survived her husband ten years, and 
died calmly and happily at the age 
of forty-one. In her will she left 
almost all the money and jewels 
which she had at her disposal to 
those who had served her and to 
poor pensioners, besides scrupu- 
lously ordering every debt to be 
paid. She left marriage-portions 
for her maids of honor, and ended 
by beseeching her executors to 
“pray for us and to see our body 
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buried, . . . that we may have the 
suffrages of holy church according 
to the Catholic faith, wherein we 
end our life in this transitory 
world.” 

Accordingly, Queen Mary had 
her buried in Westminster Abbey 
with great pomp, and the proces- 
sion was graced with a hundred of 
her servants bearing torches, many 
knights and gentlemen with eight 
banners of arms (her own) and four 
banners of “white taffeta wrought 
with gold,” then the twelve bedes- 
men of’ Westminster in new black 
gowns, bearing twelve burning 
torches and four white branches, her 
ladies on horseback and in black 
gowns, and eight heralds, with 
white banners of arms, riding 
near the hearse. At the abbey- 
door the abbot and other Cath- 
olic dignitaries in mitres and 
copes received the corpse with the 
usual solemn ceremonies, and, bring 
ing her into the church, “ tarried 
dirge, and all the night with lights 
burning.” This stands for the 
Vespers in the Office for the depart- 
ed. “The next day,” says the 
chronicler Stow, “ requiem wassung, 
and my lord cf Westminster (the 
abbot) preached as goodly a ser- 
mon as ever was made, and the 
Bishop of London sang Mass in his 
mitre, ... andallthe gentlemen and 
ladies offered [alms] at Mass... . 
Then all her head officers brake 
their staves, and all her ushers 
brake their rods and cast them into 
her tomb, . . . and thus they went 
in order to a great dinner given by 
my lord of Winchester to all the 
mourners.” 

There was more rest and peace 
in this funeral pageant than there 
had been in the ill-omened wedding 
ceremony of which she had been 
the object seventeen years before. 
Her tomb is near the high altar in 
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Westminster Abbey, at the feet of 
King Sebert, the original Saxon 
founder, before the restoration of 
the abbey by Edward the Confessor. 
It is a plain-looking slab, like a 
bench, placed against the wall, and 
on parts of the unfinished structure 
the curious inquirer can trace her 
initials, A. and C., interwoven ; but, 
such as it is, it is more of a memo- 
rial than fell to the lot of any of 
Henry’s queens, not one of whom, 
says Stow, “had a monument, ex- 
cept Anne of Cleves, and hers was 
but half a one.” 

The horror felt on the Continent 
for the excesses and cruelty of the 
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Bluebeard of England was such 
that it was long believed that Anne 
had either died by unfair means or 
had escaped from her “ cruel im- 
prisonment.” An impostor, there- 
fore, for atime was enabled to take 
her place at one of the German 
courts—that of Coburg, where she 
was treated with royal considera- 
tion—but the fraud was afterwards 
discovered. This is mentioned in 
Shobert’s History of the House of 
Saxony. Uponthe whole, Anne of 
Cleves may be considered as the 
most fortunate among the many 
women whose lives were connected 
with that of King Henry VIII. 





IN MEMORY OF HARRIET RYAN ALBEE. 


LIKE as remembered music long asleep 
Within the heavy, o’erencumbered brain, 
When touched by some remote, unheeded strain, 
Returns as turning tides from ocean creep 
Along the sandy flats, and fill again 
All the least wrinkles and each minute bowl 
Which in their ebbing had imprinted been, 
And soon with mightier longing overroll 
Their wonted, moon-drawn ways, and throb and swell 
’Gainst the bared bosom of the happy earth ; 
So comes her spirit in the empty well 
Of my dead heart, and overflows its dearth 
With her all-perfect presence and the spell 
Of love as strong, as sweet, as at its birth. 
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THE ROMAN RITUAL 


AND ITS CHANT 


COMPARED WITH THE WORKS OF MODERN MUSIC,* 


INTRODUCTION. 


ON THE DIVINE IDEA. 

The Divine Idea, the Exemplar or Pattern, 
in conformity with which the intellect 
and free will of man,and whatevcr is 
their combined work, finds its perfection. 

ALL persons are familiar with the 
expression “beau ideal,” and in 
judging of matters of taste nothing 
is more common than to appeal to 
the standard of an “ideal ’’; as, for 
instance, the statue of the “ Apollo 

Belvedere ” would be, and is com- 

monly said to realize, the “ ideal” 

of the human form. Of course the 


ideal thus appealed to, as existing 
generally in the minds of persons 


of education, is nothing in itself 
absolutely certain or determinate. 
But, as far as it goes, it is a natural 
indication that the standard and 
measure of all perfection is an 
“ideal.” For we see that an ideal 
which is generally recognized and 
acknowledged by persons of taste 
and refinement does, in point of 
fact, come to be a standard, the au- 
thority of which is accepted to a 
great extent by others. 

What is, then, in a measure true 
of an “ideal” subsisting in the 
mind of persons of education, as a 
standard of perfection, must be in- 
finitely true of the idea of creation 
subsisting in the mind of God from 
all eternity. But as this leads to 
a speculative portion of Christian 

* This essay, by the Rev. Henry Formby, pub- 
lished in England in 1849, has been many years out 
of print. We lay it before our readers with the 
kind permission of the author, being assured that 
those who are interested in the subject of which it 


treats will be glad to obtain an opportunity to 
peruse it.—Ep. C, W. 


philosophy which can scarcely be 
deemed popular, and might perhaps 
give rise in some minds to the feel- 
ing “parturiunt montes,” if they 
found that an abstruse foundation 
had been formally laid only. for the 
superstructure of a discussion upon 
plain chant, the few remarks that 
have seemed necessary to explain 
and justify the ground on which 
the ensuing essay proceeds have 
been collected together, and are 
here given in the form of an intro- 
duction, for the sake of burdening 
the discussion as little as possible 
with reasoning that does not pro- 
perly belong to it. 

All creation, according to Catho- 
lic theology, is the work of the ever- 
blessed ‘Trinity. For only inas- 
much as the Godhead subsisting in 
a Trinity of persons is for itself a 
perfect and undivided whole (xoo- 
pos réhet0s) can God bring into 
being a creation external to him- 
self, without becoming himself the 
world which he creates. 

To God the Father theologians 
assign the eternal idea, or the con- 
ception from all eternity of the 
idea or form of creation; 

To God the Son, the realization 
of the idea of the Father, or the act 
of bringing created things into be- 
ing out of nothing, in conformity 
with the idea of the Father; 

To God the Holy Ghost, the 
bringing creation to its perfection 
through the period of its develop- 
ment or growth. 

S. Basil speaks to this effect in 
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the following passage: “In the 
creation I regard the Father as the 
first cause of created being, the Son 
as the creating cause, and the Holy 
Ghost as the perfecting cause. So 
that spirits, through the will of 
the Father, are called into actual 
being through the operation of 
the Son, and are brought to per- 
fection by the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. Let no one, however, think 
either that I assume the existence 
of three original substances or that 
I call the operation of the Son im- 
perfect. For there is but one first 
principle (@pyy), which creates 
through the Son and brings to per- 
fection through the Holy Ghost” 
(De Spiritu Sancto, c. 16). 

‘The work, then, of God the Fa- 
ther was the eternal idea of all 
creation ; in the language of S. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, evvoet 6 zatnp 
—xat TO évvonua (idea) gpyor- 
nv, Aoyg GuumAnpovpEevov nat 
mvevuatt TéeAetovpevov§ (Orat. 
XxxViii. n. 9); and this thought or 
idea was a work brought into reality 
by the Word, and brought to per- 
fection by the Spirit. 

‘The eternal idea of creation is 
thus explained by S. Thomas, Sum- 
ma, p. i. quest. xv. art. 1 (Utrum 
idee sint): 

“ T answer that it is necessary to 
suppose ideas in the mind of God. 
Idea is a Greek word, and answers 
to the Latin forma, form. Whence 
by the term ideas we understand 
the forms of things that exist 
external (preter) to the things 
themselves. The form of a thing 
existing external to it may serve 
two purposes: 1. That it should 
be the exemplar (ideal) of that of 
which it is said to be the form, or 
that it should be, as it were, the 
principle of knowledge itself, ac- 
cording to which the forms of 
things that may be known are said 
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to exist in the understanding. And 
in either point of view it is neces- 
sary to suppose ideas, as will be at 
once manifest. In all things that 
are not generated by chance, it is 
necessary that the production of 
some form should be the result of 
the act of generation. For an agent 
would not act with reference to a 
particular form, except so far as he 
was already in possession of the like- 
ness of the form in question. In some 
agents the form of the thing to be pro- 
duced already pre-exists in a natural 
manner (secundum esse naturale), as 
in those things which act by natu- 
ral laws; but in others the form 
pre-exists in the intellect (secundum 
esse intelligibile). ‘Thus the likeness 
or form of a house already exists in 
the mind of the builder, and this 
may be called the idea of a house; 
for the architect intends to make 
the house resemble the form which 
he has-conceived in his mind. As, 
then, the world is not made by 
chance, it follows that there must 
exist a form (idea) in the mind of 
God, after the likeness of which the 
world was made.” 

Quite similar to these words of 
S. Thomas are the statements of S. 
Augustine, Dionysius, and other fa- 
thers, who had to deal on the one 
hand with the philosophy of Plato, 
which taught that God created the 
world out of eternal matter, and 
according to an exemplar or ideal 
existing externally to himself (100- 
fos vontos); and on the other 
with the Gnostic Pantheism, which 
taught that the divine idea after 
which the world was created was 
identical with God, and creation 
consequently no more than an ex- 
tension or manifestation of the God- 
head. 

Similar also is the following pas- 
sage of the Abate Rosmini: 

“* Fide intelligimus aptata esse 
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secula verbo Dei, ut ex invisibilibus 
visibilia fierent’ (Heb. xi. 3). What 
ever are these invisible things from 
which the things that are visible 
have been drawn? They are the 
conceptions of the Almighty, which 
subsisted in his mind before the 
creation of the universe; they are 
the decrees which he has framed 
from all eternity, but which remain- 
ed invisible to all creatures, because 
these latter were not yet formed 
and the former not yet carried into 
execution. These decrees and con- 
ceptions are the design of the wise 
Architect, according to which the 
building has to be formed. But 
this design was never at any time 
drawn out on any external mate- 
rial, on paper or stone, but existed 
only in his own mind” (Rosmini, 
Della Divina Providenza, ed. Mila- 
no, 1846, p. 57). 

Creation proceeds from the 
thought and will of God jointly ex- 
ercised, and is something external 
to God, which he has brought in- 
to being out of absolute nothing, 
to quote Professor Staudenmaier : 
“The world is God’s idea of the 
world brought into being, and the 
perfection of the original world con- 
sisted in the fact that it absolutely 
corresponded to the divine idea”’ 
(Die Lehre von der Idee, p. 914). “Et 
vidit Deus quod esset bonum” (Gen. 

i. 10). 
' The creation which we see, and 
of which we are ourselves immedi- 
ately a part, bears the appearance 
of being an organized system, far 
outreaching the powers of our in- 
telligence; and we .conclude in- 
tuitively that not only as an organ- 
ized whole it answers to the idea 
of God, which contemplated system, 
order, harmony, and subordination 
of parts, but, further, that every 
several part, as it came forth from 
the hand of the Creator, was found 
VOL, xxI.—28 
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good. In creation there are two 
principal parts, the material world 
and the world of spirits. Matter, 
from the first instant of creation, 
being without free will or mind, 
necessarily obeys the laws of its 
Creator, and at once absolutely 
answers to the divine idea, But 
spirits were created in the image 
of God, and were endowed with the 
likeness of his power of thought 
and will, and with a personality re- 
sulting from the possession of these 
gifts. ‘To them, therefore, there is. 
a moral trial er probation to be 
passed through before they finally 
correspond to the idea of their 
Creator. It is indeed true that 
from the instant of their creation 
they realize the divine idea, in so 
far as that idea contemplates them, 
about to enter upon probation ; but 
their passing through this trial or 
probation to the attainment of 
their perfection is also contemplat- 
ed, and of this perfection the divine 
idea is the exemplar or form. 
Spirits, then, formed in the image 
of God, and endowed with created 
being, intellect, and will, in the 
present system of creation, pass 
through probation; and their pro- 
bation consists in learning to pos- 
sess these gifts in subordination to 
their Creator, who is absolute being, 
intellect, and will; and this trial is 
necessary to the perfection of their 
nature and to their passing into the 
possession of their permanent place 
(ra&is) in the great order and 
harmony of the universe. ‘There is 
not, and cannot be, in the mind of 
God, any idea of evil. Evil has its 
sole origin in the rebellion of the 
created spirit when it refuses to 
possess and use its power of thought 
and will in subordination to tie 
law and majesty of its Creator. And 
hence, although the rebel spirit an- 
swered equally with others at the 
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first moment of its creation to the 
divine idea, yet, inasmuch as in its 
subsequent career it has placed it- 
self against its Creator, it has ceas- 
ed to answer to the divine idea; it 
has become a contradiction to it, 
and henceforward its existence is 
evil. 

The case as regards the human 
creation does not differ at all in 
principle. Man is also a spirit, 
though his spirit be ufiited to a 
body, and he is possessed of the 
same trinity of gifts—being, thought, 
and will—although from the circum- 
stance of his coming into the world 
in the form of an infant, with his 
intellect and will in astate of germ, 
appointed to acquire their natural 
maturity only in process of time, 
his probation would seem to require 
a longer period than that of the 
angels, and to be subject to the 
fluctuation of rebellions, succeeded 
by repentances, and vice versd—all 


which hardly seems probable in 


thetr case. Still man, like the 
angels, passes through his proba- 
tion; and when he has passed 
through it, he is found either realiz- 
ing the idea of his Creator, and 
happy, or fallen from it, and hence- 
forward in contradiction with it, 
for an eternity of misery. The 
idea of the Creator is to man, as 
well as to the angels, the exemplar, 
or pattern, of his perfection. 

Analogous to the first creation 
of the world is the second great 
work of God—the redemption or 
new creation. Its decree is from 
God the Father; the carrying into 
effect the Father’s decree is the 
work of God the Eternal Son; and 
the conducting it to perfection dur- 
ing the period of its growth and 
probation is the work of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Nor is this work of redemption 
based upon any fundamental change 
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in the eternal idea of God, after 
which man was created. ‘The eter- 
nal idea of God is incapable of 
change, and the work of grace or 
redemption is the restoration to a 
state of grace of the whole race, 
which, in the person of Adam, fell 
into a condition of helpless although 
not total contradiction with the di- 
vine idea; and in his restored state 
of redemption the power has been 
again given to him of issuing out 
of his probation through the aid 
and guidance of the Holy Ghost, 
conformable to the unchanged, eter- 
nal idea of the Father. 

To prevent misconception, it 
may be further remarked, in the 
words of Professor Staudenmaier, 
“The second creation (or scheme 
of redemption) builds itself, on the 
one side, on al/ that ts indestructih/. 
in the divine idea of man, as intel- 
ligence and freedom, and at th: 
same time labors to restore again 
that which was really lost by the 
original transgression, viz., the su- 
pernatural principle and the justice 
and holiness of life which stands in 
connection with it. Hence under 
the scheme of redemption man 
comes to the perfection of his na- 
ture, in the manner in which that 
perfection was contemplated in the 
divine idea (én der Idee gesetz war), 
viz., as the union of grace and free 
will (én der Einheit von Fretheit und 
Gnade).” (Die Lehre von der Lice, 
p. 923). 

The divine idea, then, is the ex- 
emplar or pattern of perfection 
(qpoopio pos mapadery pa, forma 
seuexemplar, das Musterbild) which, 
under the scheme of redemption. 
man is called to realize. And his 
term of probation, under the guid- 
ance and influence of God the Holy 
Ghost, is so constituted as to b 
the trial of both his intellect and 
will, which in man, as in God, are 
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mutually co-operating and co-ordi- 
nate springs of action. But though 
in man intellect and will must ever 
move hand in hand and in mutual 
concert to determine his actions, 
yet it is possible for him to go 
astray through the special fault of 
one or the other, and to be found 
at the end of his probation not to 
be what he might and ought to 
have been, as well through some spe- 
cial error of the understanding as 
through some vicious act of the 
will. Hence, after that the sacri- 
fice had been paid which purchas- 
ed man’s restoration to a state of 
grace, God the Father, in the Son 
and through the Eternal Spirit, 
went on to provide the aid that was 
found absolutely necessary to pro- 
tect the erring intellect and the in- 
firm will, in order that men might 
be preserved in the state of grace, 
be guided in it onward to their 
perfection, and be furnished with 
the medicinal means of restoration 
in case they might fall from it. 

To this end the great society of 
the Catholic Church was instituted 
by God the Son, and the command 
given to the Apostolic College to go 
forth to collect and organize it out 
of all the nations of the earth: “ As 
the Father hath sent me, so send | 
you”; while the work of God the 
Holy Ghost is the invisible impart- 
ing of spiritual gifts to the baptized 
members of this society, according 
to the needs of their rank, position, 
ministry, and functions: and the 
whole work is directed to the end 
that man may issue out of his pro- 
bation fulfilling and realizing the 
divine idea. 

Now, as God recognizes, in the 
probation of man, the trial of both 
intellect and will, and wills that not 
without the free exercise of these 
he should attain the perfection of 
his nature, our, first parents, in the 
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state of innocence, would, from 
their then enjoying a communica- 
tion with heaven, possess, perhaps, 
partly through intuition, partly 
from revelation, a knowledge of the 
divine Exemplar, into conformity 
with which they were called to 
bring themselves. But when man 
fell and lost the illumination of 
sanctifying grace, then the percep- 
tion of the divine ideal would be 
obscured and would cease to exist, 
except in the way of the few mer- 
cifully-surviving glimpses of their 
higher destination, which the histo- 
ry of our fallen race seems to indi- 
cate were never wholly lost. 

It must be obvious, then, that a 
clear and practical view of the di- 
vine Exemplar, which we are requir- 
ed to resemble, is as much the nat- 
ural guide of the intellect in its 
probation as the view of the moral 
attributes of God is that which wins 
the heart and leads captive the 
will. It was, among other reasons, 
in order to place this Exemplar be- 
fore us, that the Eternal Son became 
man, and thus laid before the intel- 
lect of man, in his own most sacred 
humanity, the incarnate Exemplar 
of that which humanity was to aim 
at becoming during the course and 
at the issue of its probation. And 
if a doubt could for a moment cross 
the mind as to the question, What 
is the likeness or ideal that a 
Christian, as far as the power is 
given to him, should seek to aim at 
bringing himself to resemble ? it is 
answered by the fact of the Incar- 
nation of the Son of God. He is 
the incarnate Exemplar, or Pattern, 
for our study. His sacred human- 
ity absolutely answers to the idea 
of God the Father; and they who, 
through the aid of God‘the Holy 
Ghost, succeed in acquiring a re- 
semblance to this incarnate Pattern, 
will be found at the issue of their 
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probation so far to realize the 
end for which they were created. 
The sacred humanity of the Eter- 
nal Son being now no longer visible 
in the same manner as in the days 
when he taught with his apostles in 
Judea, the church which he has 
founded has come to supply his 
place, and, by her varied means of 
instruction, to bring the knowledge 
of this divine Exemplar home to 
the minds of all. In thé words of 


an author quoted by Professor 
Mohler, the chiirch is a continua- 


(cin fortgesetzser 


tion of Christ 
Christus). 

And thus with the question of 
Christian song. The intellect must 
at once feel that it needs a guide, 
and cannot be safely entrusted to 
itself. Nor can this guide be any 
other than the divine idea. And 
here, of course, it would be a mani- 
fest impiety for a human mind to 
attempt to construct, @ priori, an 
idea of music, and then to call its 
own work the divine idea; for the 
whole value of the inquiry that is 
to follow is built on the truth that 
the main features and the subse- 
quently-detailed constituent parts 
of the divine idea, as they have 
been laid down, are what they 
claim to be; and so far as these 
are capable of being disputed, the 
comparison will of course fail of 
its effect. Professor Staudenmaier 
justly observes, in treating of the 
creation, “Both ideas, the divine 
and the human, stand in this rela- 
tion to each other: that God real- 
izes his own eternal idea of the 
world in the act of creation, while 
man has to acquire his idea of the 
world from reasoning and an ex- 
perimental examination of the world 
as it exists after creation. As the 
idea, then, to God is the first, and 
the world last, so, on the contrary, 
to man the world is first and the 
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idea last, as that, namely, which he 
has had to gain for himself, as the 
result of a scientific examination 
of the divine work” (Die Christ- 
liche Dogmatik, vol. iii. part 1, p. 42.) 

But if it be possible for the hu- 
man mind to obtain a view of the 
divine idea of the creation from the 
study of the world as it exists, it 
must be also possible, in an analo- 
gous manner, to gain a view of the 
divine idea of Christian music from 
the history of the church and the 
législation of councils, from the doc- 
trine of the apostles and fathers of 
the church, and, Mastly, from the 
reason of the thing. ‘The contrary 
supposition would involve the inad- 
missible aiternative that our divine 
Redeemer, who had done so much 
to furnish our understanding with 
its needed measure of guidance in 
the fact of his Incarnation and his 
living example, has left us without 
any principle at.all to serve as our 
guide in tie choice and employ- 
ment of sacred music. This cannot 
be. The divine Teacher of mankind 
cannot, for his mercy’s sake, have 
left us to ourselves in so important 
a matter, that so much concerns the 
adoration he has himself taught us 
to pay to his Father and the Holy 
Spirit. It must be possible, from 
his own sacred words, from those 
of his inspired apostles, from the 
doctrine of the fathers, from the 
history and legislation of the church, 
as well as from our own Christian 
reason and instinct, as has been 
humbly and imperfectly attempted 
in the ensuing inquiry, to gather a 
view of the divine idea sufficiently 
clear and intelligible, sufficiently 
trustworthy and decisive, to serve 
as a guide for the understandings 
of those who feel the deep and dear 
interest of the question and thei! 
own liability to fatal error, with all 
its destructive consequences. 
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And if the means of acquiring 
such a view be open, it need not 
be said how great a duty there is 
to search for it; and in whatever 
proportion there be ground for be- 
lieving that it has been, even though 
imperfectly, attained, it becomes so 
far a duty—an element in our pro- 
bation, as well as a sacred and 
meritorious work, by every tender, 
considerate, legitimate, and untir- 
ing endeavor, to seek to bring Ca- 
tholic Church music into confor- 
mity with it. 

I. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE BASIS OF 
THE COMPARISON. 


It would be surely a superfluous 
labor at the outset of an inquiry 
which it is desirable should be as 
short and condensed as possible to 
prove, in a learned manner, the 
great practical importance of the 
question, What, under our present 


circumstances, is the wisest, the 
best, and the most effectual use 
of music in the Catholic Church ? 
The cecumenical and provincial 
councils that have made ritual 
chant the subject of their legisla- 
tion; the authors, such as Cardinal 
Bona and Abbot Gerbertus, subse- 
quent to the Council of Trent, not 
to speak of those who lived before 
it, who spent-their lives in the stu- 
dy of all that Christian antiquity 
has thought and written upon it; 
the line of illustrious Roman pon- 
tiffs who made it their study, with 
a view to the true direction of its 
use in the church, need but to be 
recalled to mind to place in its 
true light the exceedingly practical 
importance of any controversy 
which affects its efficiency or mode 
of employment in the Catholic 
Church.* Moreover, if there were 
* Mgr. Parisis, Bishop of Langres, speaks thus of 


its importance : “ Far, then, from thinking that, in 
Occupying ourselves with it, we derogate from the 
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no such evidence of the importance 
of the question at issue to be found 
in the history of the past, still the 
mere obvious fact that vocal music 
entersso naturally into all the feelings 
of humanity, and domesticates itself 
so easily in every people, would be 
sufficient to explain its importance. 
People in any society are so insen- 
sidly moulded by all that surrounds 
them, are so much the creatures of 
the system in which they move, 
and grow up so naturally in con- 
formity with it, that in such a so- 
ciety as the Catholic Church, or- 
ganized by a divine wisdom, with a 
view to the training and instruction 
of its members, it is simply impos- 
sible that an agency such as music, 
possessed of such power for good 
or evil, could ever be regarded with 
indifference, or that there should 
be no definite views with regard to 
it, and its employment be aban- 
doned to the indiscretion and ca- 
price of individuals. 

A question of individual taste, 
then, the present inquiry cannot 
for an instant be considered. In- 
deed, from the moment it were thus 
regarded it would have lost its 
whole value. Persons are no doubt 
to be found who would take a long 
journey and pay a large sum to 
hear Beethoven’s music for the Or- 
dinary of the Mass sung among the 
performances of a music-meeting, 
who, as far as music was concerned, 
and setting aside the miracle, would 
hardly care to go across the street 
to hear S. Gregory sing Mass with 


- his school of cantors, were they all 


to rise from the dead. So that if 
music in the Catholic Church could 
for a moment be considered as be- 
longing of right to the dominion of 
individual taste, further controversy, 


sanctity of our ministry, we consider ourselves to be 
performing an imperious duty and to be providing 
for an urgent necessity” (/ustruction pastorale 
sur le Chant def Eglise). 
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it is plain, would be so far quite 
out of the question. The tastes of 
individuals, if not only devoid of 
rule, still do not go by any rule 
sufficiently clear to be made the 
subject of a formal controversy. 

But in the Catholic Church the 
question is not, and cannot be, one 
of individual taste. When the di- 
vine Redeemer called his church to 
the work of training every nation 
and people under heaven, and gave 
to it the gift of sacred song, to be 
used as a powerful auxiliary agency 
in their work, we are bound to con- 
ceive that there existed in his di- 
vine mind a clear and definite in- 
tention, both relatively to the end 
it was intended to accomplish in the 
midst of Christian society, and to 
its application to this end as time 
should advance. 

Sacred song has certainly a 
mission to accomplish upon earth, 
as well as the proper manner of its 
application to its proposed end; 
and both alike have been, in com- 
mon with the whole work of crea- 
tion, from the beginning contem- 
plated and intended by Almighty 
God. 

Now, the end intended by Al- 
mighty God, in his work of redemp- 
tion in this world, as say theolo- 
gians, is primarily the manifestation 
of his own glory ; and, secondarily, 
the re-establishment of order and 
virtue, piety and sanctity, in human 
society, with a view to the life to 
come, or, in other words, with a 
view to the true and eternal, as dis- 
tinguished from the false and fleet- 
ing, happiness of his creatures. 
From whence it would seem to re- 
sult that the true character of the 
ecclesiastical song and its true ap- 
plication will be that in which it 
tends, in its own proper degree, to 
become an auxiliary in the accom- 
plishment of this great end. Nor 
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is it a second or a third rate effica 
ciousness that should be deemed 
sufficient. For if Almighty God, 
as many theologians seem with so 
much justice to say, not from any 
external necessity, but from his 
own perfections, in virtue of which 
he is a law to himself, freely 
chooses only those means that are 
most efficacious to the end he pro- 
poses, so, in like manner, the Cath- 
olic Church, filled as she is with 
the outpouring of the divine Spirit, 
and called to the imitation of the 
divine perfections, cannot but in like 
manner feel constrained to choose 
that alone for her music which 
tends, with the best and most cer- 
tain efficacy, to the attainment of 
the end which God.-has designed in 
the gift. 

The foregoing remarks have, I 
hope, now laid the foundation on 
which the proposed inquiry may be 
conducted. And I think I may be 
allowed to say in the outset that 
an inquiry which has for its object 
to ascertain what that may be in 
music and in the manner of its use 
which answers best to the idea ex- 
isting in the mind of God, unless it 
very much belie its pretensions and 
profession, may justly claim re- 
spect; and that the whole investi- 
gation is thus at once raised be- 
yond the horizon of anything like 
human partisanship, as well as the 
sphere of those little irritabilities 
with which discussions upon musi 
may so easily be disfigured. And 
without at all presuming that the 
views here advocated ought neces- 
sarily to be adopted, the inquiry is 
still not a valueless service rendered 
to religion, if it succeed no further 
than in impressing upon the minds 
of those into whose way it may fall 
the fundamental idea upon which 
it is built, viz., that the mission of 
sacred song in the Catholic Church 
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is to realize, not the zdeas of men, 
which may and do differ in each 
individual, but the zdea of the mer- 
ciful and good God, who gave it 
for his own purposes of mercy and 
benevolence. 

And since the idea, as it subsists 
in the mind of God, relative to the 
use of song in the Catholic Church, 
is made the sole keystone of the 
whole inquiry, as well to guard an 
avenue against possible misconcep- 
tions as also the more clearly to 
lay the basis of the discussion, it 
will be necessary to state, at a 
somewhat greater length, what the 
divine idea of sacred song, in its 
first broad outline, may be taken 
to be. 

Sacred song, it has been said, is 
to be regarded as the musical asso- 
ciate and auxiliary of the work of 
Christian instruction and sanctifica- 
tion in the church, It cannot be 
anything or everything that is lus- 


cious or pleasing in music; more- 
over, it is an idea that goes beyond 
the notion of mere tune or melody, 
or even of the richest combination 
of sound that art ever produced. 
Sacred song, in the divine idea, 


must be more than mere music. 
For though it be true that tunes 
and other works of art in music are 
so far things by themselves as to 
be capable of being written in no- 
tation, and thus preserved, still it 
seems impossible that mere tunes 
and mere music should answer to 
the divine idea of sacred song. 
When music has ceased to be 
mere sound ; when it has been taken 
up by the feelings and living intel- 
ligence of the human heart and 
mind; when these have wedded it 
to themselves, have created in ita 
dwelling-place and a home, and out 
of it have formed for themselves a 
second language and range of ex- 
pression ; when the charm of mel- 
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ody has become the organ of a liv- 
ing soul and an energetic intelli 
gence, then there results the birth 
of an element of the utmost power 
for good or evil in the heart of 
human society; and it is in this 
power, Christianized and reduced 
to subservience to the church, that 
there may be seen the first outline 
of the divine idea of sacred song. 

This principle is thus stated by 

Igr. Parisis, Bishop of Langres : 

“To preserve the true character 
of the ecclesiastical chant it is ne- 
cessary to recall to mind the follow- 
ing essential maxim: 


* Music for words, and not words for music.’ 


This is not the principle of worldly 
music, in which the words are 
often nothing but the unperceived 
and insignificant auxiliary of the 
sound, 

“In religion this cannot be, be- 
cause articulate language is the es- 
sential basis of all outward worship, 
especially public worship. ‘This is 
a certain truth of both reason and 
tradition. It is a truth of reason; 
for language, that marvellous fac- 
ulty which the Creator has given to 
man alone, is exclusively capable 
of finding an adequate expression 
for a worship of spirit and truth. 
It is also a truth of tradition; for 
the Catholic divine Offices have 
always been composed of words 
either drawn from the Sacred Scrip- 
tures or consecrated by traaition 
and chosen by the church. It is 
superfluous to press the demonstra- 
tion of a principle that has never 
even been contested by any sect of 
separatists and does not admit of 
serious doubt ” (Pastoral Instruc- 
tion on the Song of the Church, part 
ii.) 

The three great social convul- 
sions of France have given a re- 
markable proof of the above-men- 
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tioned power of song. Each called 
into being, and was furthered in 
its rise and progress, by a song, 
La Marseillaise, La Parisienne, and 
that whose well-known burden runs 
thus : 


“ C’est le plus beau sort, le plus digne d‘envie 
Que de mourir pour la patrie.” 


Separate the words of these songs 
from their melodies, and the result 
would probably be the insignifi- 
cance of both. But unite them, 
see them pass into the mouths and 
hearts of convulséd multitudes, ob- 
serve men, under the delirium of 
their influence, march up to the 
cannon’s mouth and plunge them- 
selves headlong into eternity, and 
we have an instance of. what is 
meant by saying that music, united 
to intelligence, is an agent of nearly 
unlimited power for good or evil 
in human society. 

This, then, is the sense in which 
sacred song is to be viewed as con- 


templated in the divine idea, viz., 
as the union of music with thought, 


feeling, and intelligence; in the 
words of the apostle (1 Cor.), 7 will 
sing with the spirit, and I will sing 
with the understanding also—not, of 
course, as taking the understanding 
out of its natural medium, language, 
but as clothing this its natural ex- 
pression with a superadded charm, 
and a charm too, as will be after- 
wards seen, which has the gift of 
absorbing and, to a certain extent, 
of reproducing the idea annexed to 
it. The church music which the 
divine idea contemplates is that 
vocal song which Christian truth, in 
all its varied range, has appropriat- 
ed, has taken from the sphere of 
music and wedded to herself, with 
the view of using the song thus as- 
sociated to herself as the instru- 
ment by which she may pass into 
the mouths of men, and in this way 
find a home in their hearts. Analy- 
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tically, then, in the sacred song 
contemplated by the divine idea, 
two separate elements are to be 
acknowledged—song and truth—but 
practically only one; for in practice 
they are indissolubly linked to- 
gether, and constitute one moral 
whole, as body and soul together 
make up but one living being, to 
which, even more than to the sacred 
architecture of a church, the beauti- 
ful sentiment of the Ritual may be 
applied : 
** O sorte nupta prospera, 
Dotata Patris gloria, 
Respersa sponsi gratia, 
Regina formosissima, 
Christo jugata principi,’ 
De Ded. Eccl. 
Turning now, with this view of 
sacred song, to inquire what the 
Catholic Church possesses, after 
1800 years of labor with the peo- 
ple of every variety of race and cli- 
mate, in realization of the idea 
above stated, her various rituals, 
now for the most part withdrawn 
to make way for the beautiful Ritual 
of the Roman Church, present them- 
selves to view. ‘These rituals and 
their chant * have, we may be sure, 
at least in their day, been in the 
church the fulfilment, imperfect 
indeed and inadequate, as all that 
man does in this world necessarily 
is, yet still the fulfilment of the 
divine idea with respect to song. 
More cannot be necessary in sup- 
port of this statement than the 
fact of the innumerable churches 
that have overspread Christendom, 
and the innumerable companies of 
saintly men whose lives were spent 
in the choirs of these churches—not. 
of course, to the exclusion of other 


* The Roman chant exists in two principal collec- 
tions: the Graduai, which contains the Order of 
the Celebration of Mass throughout the year; and 
the A ntiphonale, which the chant for the 
canonical hours. These usually form two large 
folio volumes. Besides these there are smaller col- 
lections, the Rituale and Processionale, Hymna- 
rium, etc . 
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duties and spheres of labor, yet 
mainly spent in the choral celebra- 
tion of the offices of the Ritual 
and in all that accessory labor of 
musical study and tuition which the 
organization of a choir and the 
becoming celebration of the divine 
Office imply. The divine idea, in 
accordance with which sacred song 
has a fixed and determinate end to 
realize in the church, is the only 
way to account for this vast pheno- 
menon in the history of Christen- 
dom. Nothing but an idea in the 
mind of God that sacred song is 
the living adjunct of the living 
truth, which the Catholic Church 
was sent to teach, could have had 
the power to call into being, not 
alone the rituals themselves and 
their song, but the innumerable 


choirs of Christendom which have 
been gathered together and govern- 
ed by a more than human wisdom 
of organization for the purpose of 


their celebration. 

Bearing in mind, then, that sacred 
song is the combination of music 
with the words of inspired truth, I 
propose, in the ensuing inquiry, to 
draw a detailed comparison between 
the Roman liturgy and its tradi- 
tional chant, on the one hand, and 
the works of the modern art of 
music, which constitute the corps 
de musique, if 1 may use the expres- 
sion now in use, adapted as they 
are to parts of the liturgy, and in 
their own way contributing to sup- 
ply the want that is felt for sacred 
music; and this with the view to 
ascertain, as far as may be, from 
the result of the comparison, in 
which of the two the divine idea 
and intention is best answered and 
fulfilled. The human mind will 
not, and indeed ought not to, sub- 
mit to any mere human idea, but 
ought willingly to accept the idea 
of God; and hence nothing but 
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the divine idea, and this alone, is 
er can be the key to the present 
inquiry. 


II 


THE COMPARISON CARRIED INTO ITS 
DETAILS. 


It has been already laid down 
that sacred song is the union of 
music to the words of inspired 
truth, with the view of its thus be- 
coming an auxiliary in the work of 
Christian instruction and sanctifi- 
cation. 

Before passing on to the ap- 
proaching details let us stop fora 
moment fairly to consider the re- 
sult of this principle as it affects the 
comparison generally. 

Here, on the one hand, we have 
the Canto Fermo, with its vast vari- 
ety of music, embracing an equally 
varied range in the stores of divine 
revelation, inasmuch as it is the 
counterpart in song of the entire 
Ritual; on the other hand we have 
the works of modern music, of 
which I am speaking, embracing 
scarcely more than a fraction of the 
Ritual. With a vast numerical 
rather than a real variety in point 
of the one constitutive element of 
sacred song—viz., music—they are 
poverty itself as regards the other 
—viz., inspired truth—the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus 
Dei, from the Ordinary of the Mass, 
and a small number of hymns, an- 
tiphons, and scattered verses from 
the Holy Scriptures, in the form of 
motets, being literally the sutn- 
total of their possession in this ele- 
ment. 

And now tocarry the comparison 
into its details. ‘The divine idea 
of sacred song could not have been 
known to us without a revelation, 
the very gift itself being, from its 
nature, the companion of a revela- 
tion. We are not, therefore, as has 
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been remarked in the introduction, 
thrown upon our own natural 
powers of speculation either for our 
general knowledge of the divine 
idea itself or for gaining an insight 
into its constituent details; indeed, 
without revelation this would have 
been altogether beyond our natural 
capacities. But since God became 
man and founded his own society, 
the Catholic Church, and both 
taught himself and placed inspired 
teachers in it to succeed him, the 
ideas of God as.to questions that 
concern the welfare of his church 
have, through the Incarnation of 
the Son, been brought to the level 
of our capacities, and are to be 
found in the Scripture and in 
Christian theology, and are there to 
be sought for as occasion may re- 
quire. Thus examined, then, by 
the light of the Christian revelation, 
the divine idea of sacred song will, 
without urging that these are co- 


extensive with it, admit of being 
resolved into the ensuing points; 
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the truth of which will be proved 
separately, as they come forward 
successively in the course of the 
comparison. ‘They are as follows : 

I. Authority: 1, ecclesiastical ; 
2, moral. 

II. Claim to the completeness 
and order of a system. 

III. Moral fitness: 1, as a sacri- 
ficial song; 2, as a song for the 
offices of the church. 

IV. Fitness for passing among the 
people as a congregational song. 

V. Moral influence in the forma- 
tion of character. ’ 

VI. The medium or vehicle tor 
divine truth passing among 
people. 

VII. Medicinal virtue. 

VIII. Capacities for durable po- 
pularity. 

IX. Security against abuse. 

X. Catholicity, or companionsh p 
of the Catholic doctrines over the 
globe. 

Upon these, then, the comparison 
may be now conducted. 


the 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Tue INTERNAL MISSION OF THE HoLy 
Guost. By Heriry Edward, Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. New 
York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. 1875. 

Those who have read the most eminent 
prelate’s Temporal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost will know what a spiritual and in- 
tellectual feast is before them in the pre- 
sent work, ‘‘which traces,” says the 
author, in his dedicatory preface to the 
Oblates of S. Charles, “ at least the out- 
line of the same subject.” 

** The former book,” he explains, “ was 
on the special office of the Holy Ghost in 
the one visible church, which is the organ 
of his divine voice. The present volume 


deals with the universal office of the Holy 
Ghost in the souls of men. The former 
or special office dates from the Incarna- 
tion and the day of Pentecost ; the latter 
or universal office dates from the Creation, 
and at this hour still pervades by its opera- 
tions the whole race of mankind. It is 
true to say with S. Irenzus, ‘ Ubi Eccle- 
sia, ibi Spiritus—Where the church is, 
there is the Spirit’; but it would not be 
true to say, Where the church is not. 
neither is the Spiritthere. The operations 
of the Holy Ghost have always pervaced 
the whole race of men from the begin- 
ning, and they are now in full activity 
even among those who are without the 
church ; for God ‘ will have all men to be 
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saved and to come to the knowledge of 
the truth.’” 

“T have, therefore,” he continues, “in 
this present volume, spoke of the uni- 
versal office of which every living man 
has shared and does share at this hour; 
and I have tried to draw the outline of 
our individual sanctification.” 

And then, after expressing a hope that 
the Oblate Fathers may be “ stirred up to 
edit in one volume” certain great trea- 
tises, patristic and scholastic, on the Holy 
Ghost and his gifts, as “a precious store 
for students and for preachers ”"—a wish in 
which we most heartily concur—he goes 
on to say : 

“My belief is that these topics have a 
special fitness in the XIXth century. 
They are the direct antidote both of the 
heretical spirit whichis abroad and of the 
unspiritual and worldly mind of so many 
Christians. The presence of the Holy 
Ghost in the church is the source of its 
infallibility ; the presence of the Holy 
Ghost in the soul is the source of its sancti- 
fication. These two operations of the 
same Spirit are in perfect harmony. The 
test of the spiritual man is his conformity 
tothe mind of the church. Sentire cum 
Ecclesia, in dogma, discipline, traditions, 
devotions, customs, opinions, sympathies, 
is the countersign that the work in our 
hearts is not from the-diabolical spirit 
nor from the human, but from the divine.” 

And again: 

“It would seem to me that the devel- 
opment of error has constrained the 
church in these times to treat especially 
of the third and last clause of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed : ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost, 
the Holy Cathelic Church, the Commu- 
nion of Saints.’ The definitions of the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Mother of 
God, of the Infallibility of the Vicar of 
Christ, bring out into distinct relief the 
twofold office of the Holy Ghost, of which 
one part is his perpetual assistance in the 
church ; the other, his sanctification of 
the soul, of which the Immaculate Con- 
ception is the first-fruits and the perfect 
examplar, 

“The living consciousness which the 
Catholic Church has that it is the dwell- 
ing place of the Spirit of Truth and the 
organ of his voice seems to be still grow- 
ing more and more vividly upon its pas- 
tors and people as the nations are falling 
away.” 

The work consists of seventeen chap- 
ters. The first two are headed respec- 
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tively “Grace the Work of a Person,” 
and “Salvation by Grace.” Then follow 
three on the virtues of: faith, hope, and 
charity. The sixth treats of “ The Glory of 
Sons.” From the seventh to the fourteenth 
we have the ‘‘ Seven Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost.” The fifteenth is on “The Fruits 
of the Spirit”; the sixteenth on “The 
Beatitudes.” The last chapter deals 
with ‘“ Devotion to the Holy Ghost.” We 
must refrain from making citations from 
these chapters; for if we once began, 
we should find it very difficult to stop. 
But we would draw special attention to 
the ninth chapter, on the “Gift of Piety,” 
and again to the seventeenth, on “ De- 
votion to the Holy Ghost.” This devo- 
tion is one we have very much at heart ; 
for none, we are persuaded, can so help 
us to realize the presence of God with 
and in us, and also the intimacy and 
tenderness of his love. We believe, with 
the Ven. Grignon de Montfort, that devo- 
tion to the Holy Ghost is to have a spe- 
cial growth, in union with devotion to his 
spouse, Our Lady, in these last times of 
the church. 

We commend, then, this beautiful book 
to our readers as one of the most valuable 
and at the same time delightful it can 
ever be their lot to study. The happy 
language and luminous style of the author 
make his works intelligible to the ordi- 
nary mind beyond those of most theologi- 
cal writers. We trust that every encour- 
agement will be given to the circulation 
of this work in America. 

We have but to add that this is the only 
authorized American edition of the work, 
having been printed from duplicate sets 
of the stereotype plates of the London 
publishers. 


Mary, STAR OF THE SEA; or, A Gar- 
land of Living Flowers Culled from 
the Divine Scriptures and Woven to the 
Honor of the Holy Mother of God. 
A Story of Catholic Devotion. New 
York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. 1875. 


It is scarcely necessary to say aught in 
praise of so old and well-established a 
favorite as this, further than to mention 
that the above is identical with the new 
and handsome London edition contain- 
ing the corrections and additions of the 
author. The original edition, published 
in 1847, has been some time out of print, 
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and the English market was supplied 
from this country until the American 
plates were consumed in the Boston 
fire. 

This is not like the common run of 
stories; the story is only a slender thread, 
on which the gailand of flowers culled 
by the pious and gifted author in honor 
of the Most Holy Virgin Mary is strung. 
The style is subdued, poetic, and devout, 
and there is just enough of dramatic per- 
sonality and incident to relieve the mind 
and interest the imagination, while the 
reader follows the current of thought and 
reflection and pious sentiment which 
chiefly demands his. attention. 

We are now authorized to state that 
this work, which has heretofore appeared 
anonymously, was written by Edward 
Healy Thompson, A.M., so favorably 
known by the Library of Religious Bi- 
ography, embracing Lives of SS. Aloysius 
and Stanislaus Kostka, Anna Maria Taigi, 
etc., published under his editorial and 
authorial supervision. 

This work is admirably adapted, both 
in matter and mechanical execution, for 
premium purposes at the coming exami- 
nations. 


ADHEMAR PE BELCASTEL; or, Be Not 
Hasty in Judging. Translated from 
the French by P. S., Gracuate of S. 
Joseph’s, Emmettsburg. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society. 
1875. 


Here is another book fit for a prize for 
those who win examination honors, for 
which the youthful recipients will doubt- 


less be duly grateful. It is brought out 
in the usual tasteful style of the Society’s 
publications. 


A TRACT FOR THE MIssIons, ON BAPTISM 
AS A SACRAMENT IN THE CATHOLIC 
CuurcH. By Rev. M.S.Gross. New 
York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. 1875. 


The author's design in this publication 
is to “ treat, first, of the valid manner of 
baptizing and the effect of baptism, as a 
sacrament of the Catholic Church; and, 
secondly, of the necessity of baptism for 
all persons, infants as well as adults.” 
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THE VATICAN DECREES AND CIVIL ALLE- 
GIANCE. 
THE TRUE AND FALseE INFALLIBILITY. 


The Catholic Publication Society has 
collected into two volumes the most pro- 
minent pamphlets written in answer to Mr. 
Gladstone's Exfostulation and Vaticanism, 
and of those having a bearing on the con. 
troversy. The first-named of these vol- 
umes embraces Cardinal Manning’s 7/ic 
Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil 
Allegiance ; Dr. Newman’s A Leiter Ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Norfolk, and the 
Postscript to the same; together with the 
Decrees and Canons of the Vatican Council. 
The second includes 7he 7rue and False 
Infallibility of Bishop Fessler; Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Expostulation Uyravelled, by Bishop 
Ullathorne ; Submission toa Divine Teach- 
er, by Bishop Vaughan ; Zhe Syliabus for 
the People: a review of the propositions 
condemned by his Holiness Pius IX., 
with text of the condemned list, by a 
monk of S. Augustine’s, Ramsgate. The 
works composing these volumes have al- 
ready been separately noticed in our 
pages. The present editions are printed 
on superior paper and are very conven- 
ient in form for preservation and refer- 
ence, 


PAPARCHY AND NATIONALITY. By Dr. 
Joseph P. Thompson. Pamphlet. Re- 
printed from the Aritish Quarterly X: 
view. 


Itis a very repulsive spectacle to behold 
when an American citizen prostrates him- 
self before a perfidious, unscrupulous 
brutal tyrant like Bismarck. For a de 
scendant and representative of the Puri- 
tans it is an utter denial and abandon- 
ment of his own cause and the historical 
position of his own sect. The noble atti- 
tude and language of some of the dis- 
tinguished Protestants of Prussia ought 
to put to shame this recreant American. 


CriTERION ; or, How to Detect Error 
and Arrive at Truth. By Rev. J. 
Balmes. Translated by a Catholic 
Priest. New York: P. O’Shea. 1875. 


We wish our reverend friend had told 
us his name, that we might know whom 
to thank for this excellent translation of a 
work written by one who is high in rank 
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among the modern glories of the priest- 
hood in Catholic Spain and Europe. 
Balmes had his mind saturated with S. 
Thomas, and he possessed an admirable 
gift for rendering the doctrine of the An- 
gelical Philosopher of Aquin intelligible 
and attractive to ordinary readers. The 
Criterion is an eminently intellectual and 
at the same time a most practical treatise. 
The study and practice of its maxims and 
instructions are fitted to make one wise 
both in the affairs of this life and those 
connected more immediately with the per- 
fection and salvation of the soul. We 
beg of the translator to give us some more 
choice reading of the same quality. 


Tne Lire oF FATHER BERNARD. By 
Canon Claessens, of the Cathedral of 
Malines. Translated from the French. 


New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society. 1875. 


The many persons who remember the 
celebrated Father Bernard, Provincial of 
the Redemptorists in the United States, 
and director of a great many of the mis- 
sions given by his subjects from the year 
1851, will be pleased to read this bio- 
graphy. Father Bernard was a man of 
remarkable gifts and very thorough, solid 
learning, but still more eminent for apos- 
tolic zeal and personal sanctity. The late 
Archbishop Hughes had a very great vene- 
ration for him, and said of him, in his 
terse, emphatic style, which had more 
weight as he very seldom employed it in 
the praise of men: “ Father Bernard is a 
man of God.” Besides the labors of a 
long life, he devoted a large fortune 
which he inherited to the service of re- 
ligion. He was more celebrated in the 
Low Countries, as a preacher in the 
French and Flemish languages, than in 
the United States and Ireland, where he 
was obliged to make use of German and 
English. The biography is very interest- 
ing, and givesa full account of the earlier 
and later periods of Father Bernard's life 
and his holy death, which occurred at Wit- 
tem, September 2, 1865, at the age of 58. 
The history of his administration of the 
province of theUnited States is meagre, al- 
though this was the most distinguished 
and useful portion of his public career. 
The appendix contains an amusing letter 
describing the voyage of Father Bernard 
and a band of Redemptorists from Liver- 
pool to New York. Father Hecker and 
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Father Walworth came back on this occa- 
sion ; and immediately afterwards, during 
the Lent of 1851, the mission of S. 
Joseph's, New York, was given, which is 
famous and remembered even now. 
Father Bernard’s American friends will 
be specially interested in the history of 
the closing scenes of his life. His death 
was like that of the saints ; and we may 
say without exaggeration that he was in 
every way one of the worthiest of the sons 
of his great father, S. Alphonsus, who 
have adorned the annals of the Congrega- 
tion he founded. The portrait at the 
head of the volume, though not admirable 
as a work of art, is strikingly faithful to 
the original. 


BrikF BioGrAPuHigEs. English Statesmen. 
Prepared by Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. New York: Putnams. 1875. 


We all know the charm of Col. Higgin- 
son’s style, and are familiar with his many 
spirited sketches of scenes and men. Of 
course we expect a treat when we open 
a book which bears his name, and the 
readers of the very choice, elegant little 
volume before us will not be disappoint- 
ed. Gladstone, Disraeli, Bright, the Duke 
of Argyll, Lord Cairns, and a number of 
other prominent English statesmen, are 
drawn to the life, and numbers of spark- 
ling anecdotes, bits of eloquent speech, 
ané witticisms are interspersed. It isa 
very readable book and extremely lively 
and piquant. 


A Lecture on ScHoot EpucaTION AND 
ScHoot Systems. Delivered before 
the Catholic Central Association of 
Cleveland, Ohio, by Rt. Rev. B. J. 
McQuaid, D.D., Bishop of Rochester. 
Cleveland: Catholic Universe office. 
1875. 

Our Pustic ScHooits; arE THEY FREE 
FOR ALL, OR ARE THEY NOT? A lecture 
delivered by Hon. Edmund F. Dunne, 
Chicf-Justice of Arizona, in the Hall 
of Representatives, Tucson, Arizona. 
San Francisco: Cosmopolitan Print- 
ing Co. 1875. 


The Catholic Association of Cleve- 
land, we have heard, is an energetic 
body, and exercised an active influence 
in securing the passage of the bill lately 
passed by the Ohio Legislature secur- 
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ing the rights of Catholics to the free 
exercise of religion in prisons and State 
institutions. The Bishop of Rochester 
and his immediate neighbor, the Bishop 
of Buffalo, are among the most efficient 
of our prelates in promoting Catholic 
education ; and the pamphlet of the first- 
mentioned prelate, the title of which is 
given at the head of this notice, is a new 
proof of his zeal and ability in this im- 
portant controversy. 

The lecture of Chief-Justice Dunne is 
a well-reasoned document, written in a 
plain, direct, and popular style—that of a 
lawyer who both understands his subject 
and the way of presenting it to an audi- 
ence which will make them understand it. 


How To MAKE A LiviING. Suggestions 
upon the Art of Making, Saving, and 
Using Money. By George Carey 
Eggleston. New York: Putnams. 
1875. per 


This very small and neat book con- 
tains a great many practical and sensible 
suggestions. 


Tue Story or A Convert. By B. W. 
Whitcher, A.M. New York: P. O’Shea. 
1875. 


Those who have read the Widow Be- 
dott Papers have not forgotten that hu- 
morous and extremely satirical produc- 
tion. The authorship of this clever ex 
d’esprit was in common between Mr. 
Whitcher and his former wife, a lady 
who died many years ago. Something 
of the piquant flavor of that early work is 
to be found in Zhe Story of a Convert. 
It is, however, in the main, serious, ar- 
gumentative, and remarkably plain and 
straightforward. Mr. Whitcher was an 
Episcopalian minister. He became a 
Catholic from reading, conviction, and the 
grace of God, which, unlike many others, 
he obeyed at a great sacrifice. He has, 
since that time, lived a laborious, self- 
denying, humble life as a Catholic lay- 
man; and his arguments have therefore 
the weight of his good example to in- 
crease their force. The fidelity to con- 
science of such men is a severe reproach 
to the di/et/anti and amateur theologians 
who dabble for amusement in pseudo- 
Catholicism, and are ready to sacrifice 
their consciences and to mislead others 
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to their eternal perdition for the sake of 
worldly advantages. This little book is 
one well worthy of circulation, and likely 
to do a great deal of good. We notice 
that the author mentions the name of 
McVickar among the converts from the 
General Theological Seminary. We have 
never heard of any convert of that name 
who was ever a student at this semi- 
nary, and we think Mr. Whitcher’s mem- 
ory must have deceived him in this in- 
stance. We trust that this excellent little 
book will find an extensive sale and the 
honesty of the author at least a few imi- 
tators. 


THE OrPHAN’S FRIEND, Etc. By A. A. 
Lambing, late Chaplain to S. Paul's 
Orphan Asylum, Pittsburg. New 
York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 187s. 


This series of plain, simple instruc 
tions in religion and morals is intended, 
by a kind friend of the orphans, to be a 
guide to them when they are sent forth 
into the world. The poor orphans cer 
tainly need all the friends and all the 
sympathy and help they can get, and it 
was a good thought in the pious author 
to prepare this excellent little book. 


Tur OLp CHeEst; or, The Journal of a 
Family of the French People from 
the Merovingian Times to Our own 


Days. Translated from the French by 
Anna T. Sadlier. New York: D. & J 
Sadlier & Co. 15875. 

THe StRAwW-CuTTEx’s DAUGHTER, and 
THE PORTRAIT IN MY UNCLE’s DINING 
Room. Two Stories. Edited by Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton. Translated from 
the French. Same publishers. 


The first of these pretty little volumes 
is quite unique in its idea. A picture is 
given of French life and manners at the 
different epochs of history, by a series of 
supposed narratives preserved and hand 
ed down from father to son in an olc 
chest, which was bequeathed by the last 
of the family to a friend, who published 
itscontents. It is noi so good in execution 
asin conception ; for, indeed, it would re- 
quire the hand of a master to carry out 
such an idea successfully. Nevertheless it 
is quite interesting and instructive reading. 

The two stories of the second volume 
are romantic, tragic, vividly told, and 
quite original it. conception. 
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Essays ON CATHOLICISM, LIBERALISM, AND 
SocIALISM, considered in their funda- 
mental principles. By J. D. Cortes, 
Marquis of Valdegamas. Translated 
from the Spanish by Rev. W. Mc- 
Donald, A.B., S.Th.L., Rector of the 
Irish College, Salamanca, Dublin: W. 
B. Kelly. 1874. (New York: Sold by 
The Catholic Publication Society.) 


We do not ordinarily feel calied upon 
to speak of new editions, but in the present 
instance the book under notice is also a 
new translation of a valuable work. These 
Essays wete translated by an accomplished 
lady in this country several years since ; 
but as the work was not issued by a 
Catholic house, it may have escaped the 
attention of many of our readers who 
would be glad to make its acquaintance. 
We perceive that the original work was 
submitted to the approval of one of the 
Benedictine theologians at Solesmes, and 
that Canon Torre Velez has, in an appre- 
ciative introduction, discussed the plan 
and analysis of the work, so that the 
reader is pretty well certified of the value 
and correctness of the opinions advanced. 

The title of the first chapter, “How a 
great question of theology is always in- 
volved in every great political question,” 
shows what a direct bearing the work has 
on topics of permanent interest. 

We have a special reason for wishing 
that this and similar works may be widely 
known, in the fact that Spain—intellec- 
tually, more, perhaps, than vhysically— 
is so much a #rva incognita to the rest 
of the world. 


Domus Det: A Collection of Religious 
and Memorial Poems. By Eleanor 
C. Donnelly. Philadelphia: Peter F. 
Cunningham & Son. 1875. 


This volume is published “ for the bene- 
fit of the Church of S. Charles Borromeo,” 
in course of erection at Philadelphia. 
The authoress is already before the pub- 
lic. 

Among the “ religious” 


poems is one 
entitled “ Bernadette at the Grotto of 
Lourdes.” They are all pleasant reading. 
The “memorial” poems, again, will be 
considered by many the choicest part of 
the book. 

We wish the volume an extensive pat- 
ronage, 
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THE IRISH WORLD. 

It is not customary nor ordinarily pro- 
per for a magazine to engage in contro- 
versies whicli are waged among news- 
papers. Nevertheless, the one in which 
the /rish World is engaging itself with a 
considerable number of our. Catholic 
newspapers is of such unusual import- 
ance and violence that we trust we may 
be permitted to make a few remarks upon 
it. Disunion, division of sentiment 
founded on differences of nationality and 
race, extreme partisan contests on any 
pretext whatever, and violent hostilities, 
among those who profess the Catholic re- 
ligion, especially just at this time and in 
this country, are to be deprecated as more 
injurious to the cause of the faith and 
church of God than any amount of op- 
position from professed enemies of the 
Catholic religion. These can only be 
avoided by adopting and following out 
pure and perfect Catholic principles in 
all things whatsoever, and making the 
Catholic rule of submission to lawful 
authority, and conformity to the Catholic 
tradition, the Catholic spirit, and the 
common-sense which pervades the whole 
bedy of sound, loyal, hearty Catholics 
everywhere, without any exception or 
reservation, the standard of judgment 
and the law ofaction. It is necessary tobe 
first a Catholic and afterwards French, 
German, American, English, or Irish, as 
the case may be ; to be first of all sure that 
we understand and receive the teaching 
and the spirit of the Catholic Church, in 
theology, philosophy, morals, politics, and 
that we make her rights and interests, 
her advancement and glory, the spiritual 
and etetnal good of the whole human 
race, the triumph of Jesus Christ, and the 
glory of God, paramount to everything. 
Secondary interests, and ideas, opinions, 
projects, which spring merely from pri- 
vate conviction or characterize nationali- 
ties, schools, parties, associations of hu- 
man origin, should always be subordi- 
nate and be kept under the control of 
the higher principles of Catholic unity, 
charity, and enlightened regard for the 
rights of all men‘ This is the only true 
liberality. Liberalism, as it is called, 
which is nothing else than the detestable, 
anti-Christian Revolution, destroys all 
this by subverting the principle of order, 
which alone secures harmony, a just 
equality, and the rights of all. What is 
called Catholic liberalism, and has been 
denounced by Pius IX. as more danger- 
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ous and mischievous among Catholics 
than any open heresy could be, is a sys- 
tem of independence of Catholic autho- 
rity, and of separation froni the Catholic 
common doctrine and sentiment, of dis- 
respect, disloyalty, irreverence, disobe- 
dience, and oppositiori to the hierarchy 
and the Holy See, in those things whiclz 
are not categorically defined as articles 
of faith, yet, nevertheless, are doctrinally: 
or practically determined by authority. 
We have not been in much danger in 
this country from any clique of ecclesias- 
tical and theological liberals. But the 
tine adopted by the /rish World shows 
an imminent danger from another quar- 
ter, The editor professes submission ‘to 
the authority of the Catholic Church in 
respect to the faith, and those precepts of 
religion and morals which are essential. 
We give him credit for sincerity and hon- 
esty and for good intentions. These 
are not, however, sufficient guarantees 
against principles and opinions which 
are erroneous, logically incompatible 


with doctrines of faith, tending to sub- 
vert faith in the minds of his readers, 
and producing an irreverent and dis- 
loyal spirit contrary to the true Christian 
and Catholic submission and respect to 


the prelates and the priesthood which is 
commanded by the law of God. If the 
respected gentleman who edits the 
Trish World desires to employ his ta- 
lents and zeal to a really noble and 
useful purpose, with success and honor, 
for the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of men of his own race and religion, 
we recommend to him, in a friendly 
spirit, to modify some of his ideas in a 
more Catholic sense, and to take counsel 
from those who understand thoroughly the 
doctrine and spirit of the Catholic Church. 
Much greater men than any of us—Jan- 
senius, De Lamennais, Déllinger, and a 
host of others—began by professing to be 
Catholics in faith, But they preferred 
tteir own private notions in respect to 
certain reforms in doctrine, discipline or 
morals, and politics, which they consider- 
ed to be necessary and important, to the 
judgment of their spiritual rulers and the 
common Catholic sense. Their end was 
in heresy or apostasy, and they misled to 
their ruin those who followed them. We 
trust we shall be spared the misfortune 
of seeing a falling away from the faith 
of any part of the Catholic race of Ire- 
land, either at home or in other countries. 
They are in no danger of perversion to 
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Protestantism, nor are they at pretent as 
sailable by open and avowed er.nies of 
religion. It is by hidden poison only 
that they can be gradually infected and 
destroyed. This poison must disguise 
itself in some way as Liberal Catholi- 
cism. This is precisely the lurking poi 
son which the unerring Catholic instinct 
has detected in the specious, pseud« Chris- 
tian, pseudo-Scriptural, pseudo-Catholic, 
and pseudo-Irish communism into which 
the conductors of the /iish World have 
been unwittingly betrayed. A journal so 
extensively circulated must necessarily, 
unless purged from this foreign and nox 
ious element, do a great deal of harm. If 
the good sense, honesty, and Catholic 
faith of its editors are strong enough to 
free them from the specious illusions of 
Liberalism, the /rish World is in a con- 
dition to exert a very great and extensive 
influence for good, and we shall heartily 
wish it success. We approve of the free 
and generous activity of laymen in asso- 
ciations and through the press. Never- 
theless, the great liberty enjoyed by them 
is liable to misdirection, and it is very 
necessary to guard against disorders 
which may spring from its abuse. 


“ Sacerdos” is requested to send his ad- 
dress to the editor of THe CaTHoLi 
Wor Lb, who will be happy to answer his 
note in a private letter. 
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